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TO TBE 

HONOURHBLE AND HIGHT REPkREND 

JAMES YORK, D. D. ' * 

LORD BISHOP OF ELY. 



lUr Lord, 

WHEN five years ago, an important station 
in the University of Gaml^ridge awaited yonr 
Lordship's disposal, yon were pleased to offer ^ 
it to me. The circnmstances, nnder which 
this offer was made, demand a pnblic acknowl- 
edgment. I had never seen yonr Lordship : 
I possessed no connexion which could possilny 
recommend me to your favour : I was known 
to yon, only by my endeavours, in common 
with many others, to discharge my duty as a 
tutor in the University ; and by some very im-- 
perfect, but certainly well intended, and, as yoiift 
thought, useful publications since. In an age 
by no means wanting in examples of honoura- 
ble patronage, although this deserve not to be 
mentioned, in resp6ct to the object of your Lord- 
ship's choice, it is inferior to none, in the puritv 
and disinterestedness of the motives which sug-- 
sested it. 

How the following work may be received, ijjT 
I pretend not to foretel. My first prayer con- 
cerning it is, that it may do good to any : my . *^ 
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||li second hope^ that it may assist^ what it hath al- 
ways been my earnest wish to promote^ the re- 

' ligious part of an academical education. If in 
this latter view it might seem in any degree to 
excuse your Xordship's judgment of its author^ 
I shall be gratified by the reflection, that to a 
Jkittdness flowing from public principles, 1 have 
mad« the best public return in my power. 

In the mean time, and in every event, I rd* 
joice in the opportunity here afforded me, of tes- 
tifying the sense I entertain of your Lordship's 
conduct, and of a notice which I regard, as the 
most flattering distinction of my life. 

I am, my Lord, 
With sentiments of gratitude and respect, 
Tour Lordsbip's faithful, 

And most obliged servant. 

W. PALEY. 
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Of the direct historical evidence of christianiiyn and 
wherein it is distinguished from the evidence alleged 
,for other miracles, IB 

PROPOSITION L 

CHAP. I. 

There is satisfactOTy evidence that odanj, professing to 
be original witnesses of the Christian Miracles, pass- 
ed their lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, 
voluntarily undergone in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and solely in consequence of 
their belief of the truth of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rules of conduct. 1& 

CHAP. U. to CHAP. VIII. The same subject continued. 
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thereby the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apos- 
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tie that God should interpose for such a purpose ? Suppose 
ikith to design for cnaDkind a future state, is it unlikely that 
lie should acquaint them with it ? 

Now in what way can a revelation be made but by mi- 
racles ? Id none which we are able to conceive. Conse- 
quently, in whatever degree it is probable or not very im- 
probable that a revelation should be communicated to man- 
kmd at all, in the same degree is it probable or not very im- 
prebable that miracles should be wrought. Therefore 
when miractes are related .to have been wrought in the 
promulfi^ting of a revelation manifestly wanted, and, if 
true, of inestimable value, the improbability which arises 
from the miraculous nature of the things related, is not 

Ereater than the original improbability that such a' reve- 
ition should be imparted by God. 
* 1 wish it however to be correctly understood, in what 
manner and to what extent, this argument is alleged. We 
. do not assume the attributes of the Beity, or the existence 
of a future state, in order to /»rove the reality of miracles. 
That reality always must be proved by evidence. We as- 
sert only that in miracles adduced in support of revelation, 
there is not any such antecedent improbability as no testi- 
mony can surmount. And, for the purpose of maintaining 
this assertion, we contend^ that the incredibility of fniracles 
related to have been wrought in attestation of a message 
from God, conveying intelligence of a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, and teaching mankind how to pre*- 
pare themselves for that state, is not in itself greater than 
the event, call it either probable or improbable, of the 
two following propositions being true, namely, first, that a 
future state of existence should be destined by God for 
Us human creation, and secondly that, being so destined. 
he should acquaint them with it. It is not necessary for 
oar purpose that these propositions be capable of proof, 
or even that by arguments drawn from the light of na- 
ture, they can be made out to be probable. It is enough 
that we are able to say concerning them, that they are not 
80 violently Improbable, so contradictoiry to what we al- 
ready believe of the divine power and character, that ei- 
ther the propositions themselves, or facts strictly connect- 
ed with the propositions, (and therefore no farther im* 
probable than they are improbable) ought to be rejected 
at first sight, and to be rejected by whatever strength or 
complication of evidence they be attested. 

This it the prejudication we would resist. For to this 
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length does a modern objection to miracles go, tiz. that no 
human testimony can in any case render them credible^ 1 
think the reflection above stated, that, if there be a reve- 
lation, there must be miracles; and that, under the cir- 
cumstances in which the human species are placed, a rev- 
elation is not improbable, or not iniprobable, in any great 
degree, to be a fair answer to the whole objection. 

But since it \fi an objection which stands in the very 
threshold of our argument, and, if admitted, is a bar to 
every proof and to all future reasoning upon the subject^ 
it may be necessary, before we proceed farther, to exam- 
ine the principle upon which it professes to be founded ; 
which principle is concisely this, that it is contrary to ex- 
perience that a miracle should be true, but not contrary 

. to experience that testimony should be false. 

Now there appears a small ambiguity in the term ^^ex- 
perience," and in the phrases *^ contrary to experience," 
or <' contradicting experience," which it may be necessa- 
ry to remove in the first place. Strictly speaking, the 
narrative of a fact is then only contrary to experience, 
when the fact is related to have existed at a time and 
place, at which time and place we being present, did not 
perceive it to exist ; as if it should be asserted, that in a 
particular room, and at a particular hour of a certain day, 
a man was raised from the dead, in which room, and at the 
time specified, we beUig present and looking on, perceiv- 
ed no such event to have taken place. Here the asser- 
tion is contrary to experience properly so called ; and this 
is a contrariety which no evidence can surmount. It mat- 
ters nothing whether the fact be of a miraculous nature 
or not fiut although this be the experience, and the 
contrariety, which Archbp. Tillotson alleged in the quo- 
tation with which Mr. Hume opens his essay, it is certain- 
ly not that experience, nor that contrariety, which Mr. 
Hume himself intended to object. And, short of this, 1 
know no intelligible signification which can be affixed to 
th^ term *' contrary to experience," but one, viz. that of 
not having ourselves experienced any thing similar to the 

' thing related, or such things not being generally experi- 
egKed by others. I £ay not ^^ generally," for to state, 
concerning the fact in question, that no such thing was 
ever experienced, or that universal experience is against 
It, is to assume the subject of the controversy. 

Now the improbability which arises from the want (for 
.th}9j>roperlyisaws^ntj not a contradiction) of experience. 
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is only equal to the probability there is, that if the thing 
were true, we should experience things similar to it, or that 
such things would be generally experienced. Suppose it 
then to be true, that miracles were wrought upon the 6rst 
promulgation of Christianity, when nothing but miracles 
could decide its authority, is it certain that such miracles 
would be repeated so often, and in so many places, as to 
become objects of general experience ? Is it a probability 
approaching to certainty ? Is it a probability of any great 
strength or force ? Is it such as no evidence can encoun- 
ter? and yet this probability is the exact converse, and 
therefore the exact measure of the improbability which 
arises from the want of experience, and which Mr. Hume 
represents as invincible by human testimony. 

It is not like alleging a new law of nature, or a new • 
experiment in natural philosophy, because, when these 
are related, it is expected that, under the same circum- 
stances, the same effect will follow universally ; and in 
proportion as this expectation is justly entertained, the 
want of a corresponding experience negatives the history. 
But to expect concerning a miracle that it should succeed 
upon repetition, is to expect that which would make it 
cease to be a miracle, which is contrary to its nature as 
Such, and would totally destroy the use. and* purpose for 
which it was wrought. 

The force of experience as an objection to miracles is 
founded in the presumption, either that the course of na- 
ture is invariable, or that, if it be ever varied, variations 
will be frequent and general. Has the necessity of this 
alternative been demonstrated? Permit us to call the 
course of nature the agency of an intelligent being and is 
there any good reason for judging this state of the case to 
be probable? Ought we not rather to Expect, that such a 
being, upon occasions of peculiar importance, may inter- 
rupt the order which he had appointed, yet, that such oc- 
casions should return seldom ; that these interruptions 
consequently should %e confined to the experience of a 
few ; that the want of it, therefore, in many, should be • 
matter neither of surprise nor objection? 

But as a continuation of the argument from experience, 
it is said, that, when we advance accounts of miracles, we 
assiga effects without cause, or we attribute effects to caus- 
es inadequate to the purpose, or to cause? of the operation 
offvbich we have no experience. Of wint causes, we may 
««*> and of what effects does the oVj^eViou ^^^^i If It be 
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answered, thftt when we ascribe the cure of the palsy t») n 
touch, of blindness to the anointing^ of ihc eyes with clay, 
or the raising of the dead to a word, we lay ourselves open 
to this imputation, we reply that we ascribe no such ci!'i:ct«t 
to such causes. We perceive no virtue or eiier^^y in those 
things more than in other things of the same kind. They 
are merely signs to connect the miracle with its end. The 
effect we ascribe simply to the volition of the Deity ; oi* 
whose existence and power, not to say of whose presence 
and agency, we have previous and independent proof. 
We have therefore all we afeek for in the works of rational 
agents, a sufficient power and an adequate motive. In a 
word, once believe that there is a God, and miracles are 
not incredible. 

Mr. Hume states the case of miracles to be a contest of 
opposite improbabilities; that is to Siiy, a quei^tion whether 
it be more improbable that the miracle should be true, or 
the testimony false ; and this I tbink a fair account of the 
controversy. But herein 1 remark a want of argumnntalive 
justice, that, in describing the improbal>ilily of miracles, he 
suppresses all those circumstances of extenuation which 
result from our knowledge of the existence, power^and dis- 
position of the Deity, his concern in the creation, the end 
answered by the miracle, the importance of that end, and 
its subserviency to the plan pursued in the works of nature. 

As Mr. Hume has represented the question, miracles are 
alike incredible to him who is previously assured of the con- 
stant agency of a Divine Being, and to him who bolieves 
that no such being exists in the universe. They arc 
equally incredible, whether related to have been wri#nght 
upon occasions the most deserving, and for purposes the 
most beneficial, or for no assignable end whatever, or for 
an end confessedly trifling or pernicious. This surely can- 
not be a correct statement. In adjusting also the other 
side of the balance, the strength and weight of testimony, 
this author has provided an answer to every possible accu- 
mulation of historical proof, by telling us, that we are not 
obliged to explain how the story or the evidence arose. 
Now I think we are obliged ; not, perhaps, to show by 
positive accounts how it did, but by a probable hypothesis 
how it might so happen. The exiistence of the testimony is a 
phenomenon. The truth of the fact solves the phenomenon. 
if we reject this solution, we ou^^ht to have some other to 
rest in; and none even by onradvv^r«finos can be admitted, 
which is not consistent with the principles that regulate hu- 
B 
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man affairs and human conduct at present, or which makes 
men then to have been.a different kind of beings from what 
they are now. 

But the short consideration which, independently of 
every other, convinces me that there is no solid founda- 
tion in Mr. Hume*s conclusion, is the following : When a 
theorem is proposed to a mathematician, the first thing he 
does with it is to try it upon a simple case ; and if it pro- 
duce a false result, he is sure that there must be some mis- 
take in the demonstration. Now to proceed in this way 
with what may be called Mr. Hume's theorem. If twelve 
men,whose probity and good sense 1 had longknown,8hould 
seriously and circumstantially relate to me an account of a 
miracle wrought before their eyes, and in which- it was im- 
possible that they should be deceived ; if the governor of 
the country, hearing a rumor of this account, should call 
these men into his presence, and offer them a short propo- 
sal, either to confess the imposture, or submit to be tied up 
to a gibbet ; if they should refuse with one voice to ac- 
knowledge that there existed any falsehood or imposture in 
the case ; if this threat were communicated to them sepa- 
rately, yet with no different effect ; if it was at last execut- 
ed ; if 1 myself saw them, one after another, consenting 
to be racked, b*irnt, or strangled, rather than give up the 
truth of their account; still, if Mr. Hume's rule be my 
guide, I am not to believe them. Now 1 undertake to 
say that Jhere exists not a sceptic in the world, who would 
not believe them; or who would defend such incredulity. 

Instances of spurious miracles supported by strong ap- 
parent testimony, undoubtedly demand examination. Mr. 
Hume has endeavoured to fortify his argument by some ex- 
amples of this kind. [ hope in a proper place to show that 
none of them reach the strength or circumstances of the 
Christian evidence. In these however consists the weight 
of his objection. In the principle itself I am persuaded 
there is none. 



OF THE SIBECT HISTORICAL XTIDSXCS OF CMRISTIAXITl , AN' It 
WHEREIir IT IS DIBTIVGVISIIED FROM THE KVISEMCE ALLtSfD 
von OTHER MIRACLES. 

THE two propositions which I sliall endeavour to cs- 
tahlish are these : 

I. That there is satisfactory evidence that many* pro- 
fessing to he original witnesses of the Christian miracles, 
passed their lives in labours, dangers, and sufferinj:^, volun- 
tarily undergone in attestation of the accounts whicii they 
delivered, and solely in consequence of their belief of those 
accounts ; and that they also submitted, from the same mo- 
tives, to new rules of conduct. 

II. That there is not satisfactory evidence that persons, 
professing to be original witnesses of other miracles, in 
their nature as certain as these arc, have ever acted in the 
same manner, in attestation of the accounts which thev de- 
livered, and properly in consequence of their belief of those 
accounts. 

The first of these proposition?, as it forms the argument, 
will stand at the head of the following nine chapter?. 



CHAP. J. 

Tlicre is satisfactory evidence that many, professing to be on*'' 
inal witnesses of the Christian Miracles, passed their lives 
in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily vndergonc 
in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and sole- 
ly in consequence of their belief of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to neic rules of 
conduct. 

TO support this proposition, two points arc necessary to 
be made out ; first, that the founder of the institution, his as- 
sociates and immediate followers, acted the part which the 
proposition imputes to them ; secondly, that they did so in 
attestation of the miraculous history recorded in our scrip- 
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tures, solely in consequence of their belief of the truth 
of this history. 

Before we produce any particular testimony to the ac- 
tivity and suffering's which compose the subject of our first 
assertion, it will be proper to consider the degree of prob- 
ability which the assertion derives from the nature of the 
fff^c, that is, by inferences from those parts of the case 
which, in point of fact, are on all hands acknowledged. 

First then, the Christian religion exists, and therefore by 
some means or other was established. Now it either owes 
the principle of its establishment, i. e. its first publication, 
to the activity of the person who was the founder of the in- 
stitution, and of those who were joined with him in the un- 
dertaking, or we are driven upon the strange supposition, 
that, although they might lie b}-, others would take it up ; 
although they were quiet and silent, other persons busied 
themselves in the success and propagation of their story. 
This is perfectly incredible. To me it appears little less 
than certain, that, if the first announcing of the religion by 
the founder had not been followed up by the zeal and in- 
dustry of his immediate disciples, the scheme must have 
expired in its birth. Then as to the kind and degree of ex- 
ertion which was employed, and the mode of life to which 
these persons submitted, we reasonably suppose it to be like 
that, which we observe in all others who voluntarily be- 
come missionaries of a new faith. Frequent, earnest, and 
laborious preaching, constantly conversing with religious 
persons upon religion, a sequestration from the common 
pleasures, engagements, and varieties of life, and an addic- 
tion to one serious object, compose the habits of such men. 
1 do not say that this mode of life is without enjoyment, 
but I say that the enjoyment springs from sincerity. With 
a consciousness at the bottom, of hollowness and falsehood, 
the fatigue and restraint would become insupportable. I 
am apt to believe that very few hypocrites engage in these 
undertakings; or, however, persist in them lonof. Ordina- 
rily speaking, nothing can overcome the indolence of man- 
kind, the love which is natural to most tempers of cheerful 
society and cheerful scenes, or the desire, which is common 
to all, of personal ease and freedom, but conviction. 

Secondly, it is also highly probable, from the nature of 
the case, that the propagation of the new religion was at- 
tended with difficulty and danger. As addressed to the 
Jews it was a system, adverse not only to their habitual 
opinions, but to those opinions upon which their hopes, 
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their partialities, their pride, their con«ol;ilion was fniimW. 
This people, with or without reason, hail worked them- 
selves into a persuasion that some sip^iial and greatly ad- 
vantageous change was to he effected in the condition of 
their country, by the agency of a long-promised messenger 
from heaven. The rulers of the Jew;*, their leading sect, 
their priesthood, had been the authors of this persua>iun to 
the common people. So that it was not merely the con- 
jecture of theoretical divines, or the secret expectation of 
a few recluse devotees, but it was become the popular hope 
and passion, and, like all popular opinions, uudonbting, and 
impatient of contradiction. They clung to this hope under 
every misfortune of their countr}', and with mon^ tcnacily 
as their dangers or calamities increased. T«i find, there- 
fore, that expectations so gratifying were to be worse than 
disappointed, that they were to end in the diflfusion of a 
mild unambitious religion, which, instead of victorifs :ind 
triumphs, instead of exalting their nation and in**iitutiun 
above the rest of the world, was to advance llio<e wht>ni 
they despised to an equality with themselves, in those very 
points of comparisoi\ in which they most valued their own 
distinction, could be no very pleasing discovery to a Jew- 
ish mind ; nor could the messengers of such intellj'^enc«! ex- 
pect to be well received or easily civdited. Thedoririne 
was equally harsh and novel. The extending of the kini(- 
dom of God to those who did not confonii to tht.* h* w ol 
Moses, was a notion that had never before entered into tin; 
thoughts of a Jew. 

The character of the new institution wa«?, in other re- 
spects also, ungrateful to Jewish habits and principhiS. 
Their own religion was in a high degree technical. Kven 
the enlightened Jew placed a great deal of stress upon the 
ceremonies of his lav, saw in them a great deal of virtue 
and efficacy ; the gross and vulgar had scarcely any thing 
else ; and the hypocritical and ostentatious magnitjed them 
above measure, as being the instruments of their own repu- 
tation and influence. The Christian scheme, without for- 
mally repealing the Levitical code, lowered its estimation 
extremely. In the place of strictness and zeal in perform- 
ing the observances which that code prescribed, or which 
tradition had added to it, the new sect preached faith, well- 
regulated affections, inward purity, and moral rectitude of 
disposition, as the true ground, oii the part of the worship- 
per, of merit and acceptance with God. Thh, howevor 
rational it may appear, or rccommendiog to us atvic-oui., 

6 2 
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did not by any means facilitate the plan then. On the con- 
trary, to disparage those qualities which the highest char- 
acters in the country valaed themseWes most upon, was a 
sure way of making powerful enemies. As if the frustra- 
tion of the national hope was not enough, the long esteem* 
ed merit of ritual zeal and pimctuality was to be decried, 
and that by Jews preaching to Jews. 

The ruling party at Jerusalem had just before crucified 
the founder of the religion. That is a fact which will not 
be disputed. They therefore who stood forth to preach the 
religion, must necessarily reproach these rulers with an ex- 
ecution, which they could not but represent as an unjust 
and cruel murder. This would not render their office 
more easy, or their situation more safe. 

With regard to the interference of the Roman govern- 
ment, which was then established in Judea, I should not 
expect, that, despising, as it did. the religion of the coun- 
try, it would, if left to itself, animadvert, either with much 
vigilance, or much severity, upon the schisms and contro- 
versies which arose within it. Yet there was that in Chris- 
tianity which might easily afford a handle of accusation 
with a jealous government. The Christians avowed an 
unqualified obedience to a new Master. They avowed al- 
so that he was the person who had been foretold to the 
Jews under the suspected title of king. The spiritual na- 
ture of this kingdom, the consistency of this obedience with 
rivil subjection, were distinctions too refined to be enter- 
tained by a Roman president, who viewed the business at 
ii great distance, or through the medium of very hostile rep- 
resentations. Our histories accordingly inform us, that 
this was the turn which the enemies of Jesus gave to his 
ihsinicter and protcnwons in their remonstrances with 
I'oDtiuH Pilate. And Justin Martyr, about a hundred years 
ai'tcrwardN, complains that the same mistake prevailed in 
lii-i iUiw: '^ Ye luiving heard that we are waiting for a 
kin^^doni, HUppoHo, without di<4tinguishing, that we mean a 
hunr.iii kirif^ilom, whoii in truth we Hpcak of that which is 
with (icul."* AikI it wfiH undoubtedly a natural source of 
'.(ihinifiy and miscnuHtnirtion. 

Tlir prrarhd'H th('n'(iiin> of (yjiristifrnity had to contend 
with pn-jmlir,!*, lisirUril liy power. I'hcy had to come for- 
wsu'fl to :i diHiippoint^Ml people, to a priesthood possessing a 
t-(Mi«<'i(b'rulile MJiiire nt' miinicipal authority, and actuated by 
«troii)r inotiven of <tp|»(isitioti aM<l resentment ; and they had 

* Ap. i roc. p. IG. td. TbitV 
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to do this under & foreign gOTemmenl, lo whose favour thi 
mnde no preteotions, and wbicb was conataatly surroubli 
by iheir enemies. The well-knotvii, because the esperi: 
enced, fate ofreformer9,whenever the reformation subvcr'' 
some reigDiag opinion, and does not proceed upon achariL 
already taken place in the sentiments of a country, will 119 
allow, much less lead ns, to suppose, that the I'lrst propagi'' 
lors of Christianity at Jerusalem and in Judea, with the dil 
ticulties and the enemies which they had to contend will 
and entirely destitute, as Ihej were, of force, aulhoril' 
protection, could execute their nii^^ion with personal ea! 
.-ir>d safely. 

Let us next inquire what might reasonably be expecti 
by the prcBchers of Christianity when they turned tht 
selves to the heathen public. Now the tii'sl thing t 
strikes us is, that the religion they cnrried with them \ 
exclusive. II denied tri thou I reserve the truth of every 
licle of henthen mythology, the eitistence of every objei 
of their worship. It accepted no conipromise : it admiltei 
DO comprehension. It must prevail, if it prevailed at all 
"" Y the overlhrow of every statue, altar, and temple in 
' ' It will not easily be credited that a design, so 
WM, could in any age be altenupleJ to be cai 
pto eiecntion with impunity. 

For it ought to be considered, that this was not setting. 
Hprth, or magnifying the character and worsbip of some 
tew competitor lor a place in the Pantheon, whose preten-, 
>'«iNiE might be discussed or asserted witliout qucstionln( " 
the reohiy of any others, [t was pronouncing all othe 
gods to be false, aed all other worahip vain. From the fa 
cilily with which the Polytheism of ancient nations 
milled new objects of worship into the number of Ihelr 
knoivledged divinities, or the patience with which ihey 
might entertain proposals of this kind, we can ai^ue no. 
thing as to their toleration of n system, or of the publishers 
iind active propagator.s of a system, which swept away the 
very foundHtion of the existing establishment. The one 
was nothing more than what it would be, in Popish coun- 
tries, to add a saint to the calender; the other was (0 
abolish and tread under j'oot the cnlendnr itself 

Secondly, it ought also to be considered, that this 
not the case of philosophers proponndJng in their bookiJ 
or in their schools, doubts concerning Ihe truth of the 
popular creed, or even avowiug their disbelief 
These pfiiiosojjliers did nol go aboiji^ h^iva ^'a.>:.'a \'a^-s 
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Iributed their effect to its ornament and magnificence. It 
abounded in festival shows and solemnities, to which the 
common people are greatly addicted ; and which were of a 
nature to engage them much more than any thing of that 
sort among us. These things would retain great numbers 
on its side by the fascination of spectacle and pomp, as well 
as interest many in its preservation by the advantage which 
they drew from it. " It was moreover interwoven," as 
Mr. Gibbon rightly represents it, " with every circumstance 
of business or pleasure, of public or private life, with all 
the offices and amusements of society." Upon the due 
celebration also of its rites, the people were taught to be- 
lieve, and did believe, that the prosperity of their country 
in a great measure depended. 

1 am willing to accept the account of the matter which 
is given by Mr. Gibbon ; " The various modes of worship 
which prevailed in the Roman world, were all considered 
by the people as equally true, by the philosophers as equal- 
ly false, and b}' the magistrate as equally useful ;" and I 
would ask, from which of these three classes of men, were 
the Christian missionaries to look for protection or impuni- 
ty? Could they expect it from th<* people, "whose ac- 
knowledged confidence in the public religion" they sub- 
verted from its foundation? from the philosopher, who, 
^' considering all religions as equally false," would of course 
rank theirs amongst the number, with the addition of re- 
garding them as busy and troublesome zealots ? or from the 
magistrate, who, satisfied with the " utility" of the sub- 
sisting religion, would not be likely to countenance a spirit 
of proselytism and innovation ; a system, which declared 
war against every other, and which, if it prevailed, must 
end in a total rupture of public opinion ; an upstart religion, 
in a word, which was not content with its own authority, 
but must disgrace all the settled religions of the world? It 
was not to be imagined that he would endure with patience, 
that the religion of the emperor and of the state should be 
calumniated and borne down by a company of superstitious 
and despicable Jews. 

Lastly; the nature of the case affords a strong proof, that 
the original teachers ol Christianity, in consequence of their 
new profession, entered upon a new and singular course of 
life. We may be allowed to presume, that the institution 
which they preached to others, they conformed to in their 
own persons ; because this is no more than what every 
Teacher of a new religion both does, and must do, in order 
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to obtain either proselytes or hearers. The change which 
this would produce was very considerable. It is a change 
which we do not easily estimate, because, ourselves and all 
about us being habituated to the institution from our in- 
fancy, it is what we neither experience nor observe. After 
men became Christians, much of their time was spent iu 
prayer and devotion, in religious meetings, in celebrating 
the eucharist, in conferences, in exhortations, in preaching, 
in an affectionate intercourse with one another, and cor- 
respondence with other societies. Perhaps their mode of 
life in its form and habit was not very unlike that of the 
Unitus Fratum, or of modern Methodists. Think then 
what it was to become such at Corinth, at Ephesus, at An- 
tioch, or even at Jerusalem. How new, how alien from all 
their former habits and ideas, and from those of every bo- 
dy about them ? What a revolution there must have been 
of opinions and prejudices to bring the matter to this? 
We know what the precepts of the religion arc ; how pure, 
how benevolent, how disinterested n conduct tliey enjoin ; 
and that this purity and benevolence is extended to the 
very thoughts and affections. We are not perhaps at libertj 
to take for granted, that the lives of the preachei-s of Chris- 
tianity were as perfect as their lessons : but we are entillcd 
to contend, that the observable part of their behaviour must 
have agreed in a great measure with the duties which they 
taught. There was, therefore, which is all that we fissert, 
a course of life pursued by them, different from that which 
they before led. And this is of great importance. Men 
are brought to any thing almost sooner than to change 
their habit of Jile, especially, when the change is either in- 
convenient, or made against the force ofnatural inclination, 
or with the loss of accustomed indulgences. ^' It is the 
most difficult of all things, to convert men from vicious hab- 
its to virtuous ones, as every one may judge from what he 
feels in himself, as well as from what he sees in others."* 
It is almost like making men over again. 

Left then to myself, and without any more information 
than a knowledge of the existence Oi'thc religion, of the ge- 
neral story upon which it is founded, and that no act of 
power, force, or authority, was concerned in its first siltcess, 
I should conclude, from the \ery nature and exigency of the 
case, that the author of the religion during his life, and his 
immediate disciples after hh death, exerted themselves in 
spreading and publishing the institution throughout the 

• Hetrflej-'s Ess. on Man, p. 190. 
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country in which it began, and into which it was first car- 
ried ; that, in the prosecution of this purpose, they under- 
went the labours and troubles which we observe the propa- 
gators of new sects to undergo ; that the attempt must ne- 
cessarily have also been in a high degree dangerous ; that 
from the subject of the mission, compared with the fixed 
opinions and prejudices of those to whom the missionaries 
were to address themselves, they could hardly fail of en- 
countering strong and frequent opposition ; that, by the 
hand of government, as well as from the sudden fury and 
unbridled license of the people, they would oftentimes ex- 
perience injurious and cruel treatment ; that, at any rate, 
they must have always had so much to fear for their per- 
sonal safety, as to have passed their lives in a state of con- 
stant peril and anxiety; and lastly, that their mode of life 
and conduct, visibly at least, corresponded with the institu- 
tion which they delivered, and so far, was both new, and 
required continual self-denial. 



CHAP. II. 

There is satisfactory evidence^ that many^ professing to be 
original witnesses of the Christian Miracles^ passed their 
lives in labours^ dangers^ and sufferings^ voluntarily t«i- 
dergone in attestation of the aecounts which they delivered^ 
and solely in consequence of their belief of the truth of 
these accounts ; and tliat they also submitted^ from the same 
motives^ to new rules of conduct. 

AFTER thus considering what was likely to happen, we 
are next to inquire bow the transaction is represented in 
the several accounts that have come down to us. And this 
inquiry is properly preceded by the other, forasmuch as 
the reception of these accounts may depend in part upon 
the credibility of what they contain. 

The obscure and distant view of Christianity, which 
some of the heathen writers of that age had gained, and 
which a iew passages in their remaining works incidentally 
discover to us, ofiers itself to our notice in the first place : 
because, so far as this evidence goes, it is the concession of 
adversaries : the source from which it is drawn is unsus- . 
pect'-'}. Under this head a quotation from Tacitus, well 
known to every scholar, must bo maexV^A ^9» ^^'^^Ww.s^ ^^1 
particular alteation. The readcc >\'v\\\>etit \u mvsi^ VJaaX 
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this passage was written about seventy years aflrr Clirisf s 
death^ and that it relates to transactions which took place 
about thirty years after that event. Speaking of tlie lire 
which happened at Rome in the time of Nero, and of the 
suspicions which were entertained that the emperor him- 
self was concerned in causing it^ the historian proceeds in 
his narrative and observations thus : 

'^ But neither these exertions, nor his largesses to tlic 
people, nor his ofierings to the gods, did away tho iufainous 
imputation under which Nero lay, of having ordered the ci- 
ty to be set on lire. To put an end therefore to this report, 
he laid the guilt, and inilicted the most cruel punisiiincMits 
upon a set of people, who were held ui abhorrence fur their 
crimes, and called by the vulgar, Christians. The founder 
of that name was Christ, who suffered death in tho reign of 
Tiberius, under his procurator Pontius Pilate. This perni- 
cious^ superstition, thus checked for a while, broke out again, ^ 
and spread, not only over Judea, where the evil originated, 
but through Rome also, whither every thing bad upon 
earth finds its way, and is practised. Some who confess- 
ed tiieir sect were first seized, and afterwards by their in- 
formation a vast multitude were apprehended, who wore 
convicted, not so much of the crime t>f burning Rome, as 
of hatred to mankind. Their sufferings at their execution 
were aggravated by insult and mockery ; for ?ome were 
disguised in the skins of wild beasts, and worried to death 
by dogs — some were crucified — and others were wrapt in 
pitched shirts,* and set on fire when the day closed, that 
Ihey might serve as lights to illuminate the night, Nero 
lent his own gardens for these executions; and exhil.'ited 
at the same time a mock Circensian entertainment, being 
a spectator of the whole in the dress of a charioteer, some- 
times mingling with the crowd on foot, and sometimes view- 
ing the spectacles from his car.. This conduct made the 
sufferers pitied ; and though they were criminal?, and de- 
serving the severest punishment, yet they were considered 
as sacrificed, not so much out of a regard to the public good, 
as to gratify the cruelty of one man." 

Our concern with this passage at present, is only so far 
as it affords a presumption in support of the proposition 
which we maintain, concerning the actinty and sufferings 
of the first teachers of Christianity. Nowr, considered la 

»J%«M nther a pannhnife but m juttifled \iv ^V«i\ l^*ft ^VXxwK xmjk^ ^>««w*>^ 
*fi)ff Jvera na/'-s/cos homines trda ct pauvTO et wt%. \\\vwtpv« \:v>«4X^ o.v.v.'*^ 
iffuem 9d moFen jwIeOat." Lard. Juat, ct Heuib. Twi. so\. V^. ^tfi. 
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this view, it proves three things; 1st, that the founder of 
the institution was put to death ; 2dly, that, in the same 
country in which he was put to death, the religion, after a 
short check, broke out again and spread ; 3dly, that it so 
spread as that, within thirty-four years from the authors . 
death, a very great number of Christians fingens eorum 
multitudo) were found at Rome. From which fact, the 
two following inferences may be fairly drawn ; first, that, 
if in the space of Ihirty-rour years from its commencement, 
the religion had spread throughout J udea, had extended it- 
self to Rome, and there had numbered a great multitude of 
converts, the original teachers and missionaries of the in- 
stitutioti could not have been idle; 2dly, that when the 
author of the undertaking was put to death as a malefactor 
for h;^ attempt, the endeavours of his followers to establish 
his religion, in the same countrj', amongst the same people, 
and in the same age, could not but be attended with danger. 

Suetonius, a writer contemporary with Tacitus, describ- 
ing the transactions of the same reign, uses these words : 
'' AAectisupliciis Christian!, genus hominum superstitionis 
nova; et maleficae.'*'* "The Christians, a set of men, of 
a new and mischievous (or -magical) superstition, were 
punished." 

Since it is not mentioned here that the burnin*? of the 
city was the pretence of the punishment of the Christians, 
or that they were the Christians of Rome who alone suf- 
fered, it is probable that Suetonius refers to some more 
general persecution than the short and occasional one 
which Tacitus describes. 

Juvenal, a writer of the same age with the two former, 
and intending, as it should seem, to commemorate the 
cruelties exercised under Nero's government, has the fol- 
lowing lines :t 

*<Pone Tigellinum teda lucebis in ilia 

Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture sumaat, 

£t latum media sulcuin^ deducit arena." 

" Describe Tigelllnus, (a creature of Nero's) " and you 
shall suffer the same punishment with those who stand 
barning in their own flame and smoke, their head being 
held up by a stake fixed to their chin, till they make a long 
stream of blood and melted sulphur on the ground." 
If thifi passage were considered by itself, the subject of 
the allusion might be doubtfu\ *, b\it ¥r\\etk coyvti^^V^^ V\N\i 

*SiMt. K«to, cap. to. tSat.X.vcr.liS, >;f«wMi*^^<a»«a»5* 
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the testimony of SaetoDius, as to the actual punisliinent of 
the Christians by Nero; and with the account given by 
Tacitus of the species of punishment which they were made 
to undergo ; I think it suflicicntly probable, that these 
were the executions to whicli the poet refers. 

These things, as hath already been observed, took place 
within thirty-one years after Christ's death, that i.«, accord* 
ing to the course of nature, in the life-time, probably, of 
some of the apostles, and certainly in the life-time of those 
who were converted by thQ apostles, or who were convert- 
ed in their time. If then the founder of the religion was 
put to death in the execution of his design ; if the tirst race 
of converts to the religion, many of thorn, suiTered the 
greatest extremities for their profession ; itii hardly credi- 
ble, that those who came between the tivo, who were com- 
panions of the author of the institution during his life, and 
the teachers and propagators of the institution after his 
death, could go about their undertaking with ease and 
safety. 

The testimony of the younger Pliny belongs to a later 
period ; for although he was contemporary with Tacitus 
and Suetonius, yet his account does not, like theirs, go 
back to the transactions of Nero's reign, but is contincd to 
the afiiiirs o^ his own time. His celebrated letter to Tra- 
jan was written about seventy years after Christ's death ; 
and the information to be drawn from it, so far as it is 
connected with our argument, relates principally to two 
points ; first, to the number of Christians in By thynia and 
Pontus, which was so considerable as to induce the govern- 
or, of these provinces to speak of them in the following 
terms: ^^Multi, omnis xtatis, utriusqne sexus etiara — euim 
civitates tantum, sad vicos etiam et agros, superstitionis is- 
tins contagio pervag^ta est." ^' There are many of every 
age and of both sexes ; nor has the contagion of this super- 
stition seized cities only, but smaller towns also, and the 
open country." Great exertions must have been used by 
the preachers of Christianity to produce this state of things 
within this time. Secondly, to a point which hath been al- 
ready noticed, and which I think of importance to be observ- 
ed, namely, the sufferings to which Christians were expos- 
ed, without any public persecution being denounced against 
them by sovereign authority. For, from Pliny's doubt 
how he WHS to act, his silence cotvc^TtAtv* ^tv^ vcJfei\?5CvN^ 
JawvpoD the subject, his requesting V\ie et«v^^^<i^''^x^'5.^^*^^'^> 
aod the emparoTj agreeably lo b\a tec\x\a%\<» ^xo^oN^^^'Ji^^'?* 
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rule for his direction^ without reference to any prior rule, it 
may be inferred, that there was, at that time, no public 
edict against the Christians in force. Yet from this same 
epistle of Pliny it appears, '^ that accusations, trials, and ex- 
aminations were, and had been, going on against them, in 
the provinces over which he presided j that schedules were 
delivered by anonymous informers, containing the names of 
persons who were suspected of holding or of favouring the 
religion ; that, in consequence of these informations, many 
had been apprehended, of whom some boldly avowed their 
profession, and died in the cause ; others denied that they 
were Christians ; others acknowledging that they had once 
been Christians, declared that they had long ceased to be 
such.*" All which demonstrates that the profession of 
Chrwtianily was at that time (hi that country at least) at- 
tended with fear and danger; and yet this took place with- 
out any edict from the Roman sovereign, commanding or 
authorising the peirsecution of Christians. This observa- 
tion is farther confirmed by a rescript of Adrian to Minu- 
cius Fundanus, the proconsul of Asia :* from which re- 
scrlFpt it appears^ that the custom of the people of Asia wais 
to proceed against the Christians with tumult and uproar. 
This disorderly practice, I say, is recognized in the edict, 
because the emperor enjoins, that, for the future, if the 
Christians were guilty thej^ should be legally brought to 
trial, and not be pursued by importunity and clamour. 

Martial wrote a few years before the younger Pliny ; and 
as his manner was, made the sufferings of the Christians 
the subject of his ridicule.t Nothing however could show 
the notoriety of the fact with more certainty than this does. 
Martial's testimony, as well indeed as Pliny's, goes also to 
another point, viz. that the deaths of these men were 
martyrdoms in the strictest sense, that is to say, were so 
voluntary, that it was in their power, at the time of pro- 
nouncing the sentence, to have averted the execution, by 
consenting to join in heathen sacrifices. 

The constancy, and by consequence the sufferings, of 
the Christians af this period, is also referred to by Epicte* 

*Lfird. Htaib. Test. t. IL p. 1 10. 

tin mfttutina nnper «peetatii« nmui 
Mucius, iinpoiuit qil'i tun membra focic. 
Si patien* (ortitqiM* tibi tlurutaue videtur, 
ilbfleriiana pectora pWVntUmiKt; 
S»m cum dicatur umiWa \>neiKnie nMtea^ 
Vivt manum phu eat dVeerc wm fikc^o^ 

^F^Tfan " thnre manunC* 
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tus, who imputes thteir intrepiditj to madness, or to a kind of 
fashion or habit; and about fifij years afterwards, by Mar- 
cus Aurelius, who ascribes it to obstinacy. " Is it possible 
(Epictetus asks) that a man may arrive at this temper^ and 
become indifferent to those things, from madness or from 
habit, a» the Galileans ?* " Let this preparation of the 
mind (to die^ arise from its own judgment| and not from 
obstinacy, like the Chri8tians*'*^1 



CHAP. in. 

There is satisfactory evidence^ that many^ professing to he orif^' 
inal witnesses of the Christian Miracles^ passed their lizts 
in labours^ dangers^ and sufferings^ voluntarily undergone 
in attestation qf^ the accounts which they delivered^ andsole^ 
ly in consequence of their belief of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted^ from the same motives^ to new rules of 
conduct. 

OF the primitive condition of Christianity, only a distant 
and general ?iew can be acquired from heathen writers. It 
is in our own books that the detail and interior of the trans- 
action must be sought for. And this is nothing different 
from what might be expected. Who would write the his- 
tory of Christianity but a Christian ? Who was likely to 
record the travels, sufferings, labours, or successes of the 
apostles, but one of their own number, or of their follow- 
ers ? Now these books come up in their accounts to the full 
extent of the proposition which we maintain. We have 
four histories of Jesus Christ. We have a history taking 
up the narrative from his death, and carrying an account of 
the propagation of the religion, and some of the most emi- 
nent persons engaged in it, for a space of nearly thirty 
years. We have, what some may think still moje original, 
a collection of letters, written by certain principal agents 
in the business, upon the business, and in the midst of their 
concern and connexion with it. And we have these wri- 
tings severally attesting the point which we contend for, 
viz. the sufferings of the witnesses of the history, and at- 
testing it in every variety of form in which it can be con- 
ceived to appear ; directly and mdirectly, expressly and in- 
cidentallj, by assertion, recital^ aiA ^\W\w\.j\3i^ w'^w^v^^'^. 
of facts f and by argnments and dasco>lTsea^i^i^\X.^^\^^^v^^'«fc 
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facts, either referring to them, or necessarily presupposfng 
(hem. 

1 retnark this variety, because in examining ancient re- 
cords, or indeed any species of testimony, it is, in my opin- 
ion, of the greatest importance to attend to the informa- 
tion or grounds of argument which are casually and unde- 
signedlij disclosed ; forasmuch as this species of pi*oof is, of 
all others, the least liable to be corrupted by fraud ot 
misrepresentation. 

I may be allowed therefore, in the inquiry which is now 
before us, to suggest some conclusion of this sort as pre- 
paraior}' to more direct testimony. 

1 . Our books relate, that Jesus Christ, the founder of the 
religion, was, in consequence of his undertaking, put to 
death, as a malefactor, at Jerusalem. This point at least 
will be granted, because it is no more than vthat Tacitus 
has recorded. They then proceed to tell us, that the re- 
Jigion was, notwiikstanding^ set forth at the same city of Je- 
rusalem, propagated from thence throughout Judea, and 
afterwards preached in other parts of the Roman Empire. 
These points also are fully confirmed by Tacitus, who in- 
forms us, that the religion, aAer a short check, broke out 
again in the country where it took its rise ; that it not only 
spread throughout Judea, but had reached Rome ; and that 
it had there great multitudes of converts : and all this within 
thirty years aller its commencement. Now these facts, af- 
ford a strong inference in behalf of the proposition which 
we maintain. What could the disciples of Christ expect 
for themselves, when they saw their Master put to death ? 
Could they hope to escape the dangers in which he had 
perished ? If they iiave persecuted me, they will also per- 
secute you, was the warning of common sense. With this 
example before their eyes, they could not be without a 
full sense of the peril of their future enterprize. 

5. Secondly, iill the histories agree in representing 
Christ as foretelling the persecution of his followers. 

" Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and 
shall kill you, and ye shall be hated of all nations for my 
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ike."* 



" When affliction or persecution ariseth for the word's 
sake, immediately they are offended."t 
" They shall lay hands on yo\i, and persecute you, de- 
Jjvenng you up to the synagogues, atv(i vcvVo ^i:\%cs\Na^Ni^vs^^ 
brought before kings and rulers Cor m;j ixotv^"^* %\^<i\ wA 

'Meet. judv. Ob tMKkW.\7. S«mbo».^«^ 
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je shall be betrayed both by parents and brethren, :in»l 
kinsfolks and friends, and some of you shall they cause to 
be put to death."* 

't The time cometh, that he that killeth you will think 
that he doeth God service. And these things will they 
do unto you, because they have not known the Father nor 
me. But these things have I told yuu, that when the time 
shall come ye may remember that 1 told yon of ihem.''t 

I am not entitled to argue from these passages, that (^hri*t 
actually did foretell these events, and that they did accord- 
ingly come to pass, because that would be at once to as- 
sume the truth of the religion : but I am entitled to contend 
that one side or other of the following disjunction is true, 
either that the evangelists have delivered what Christ re- 
ally spoke, and that the event corresponded with the pre- 
diction ; or that they put the prediction into Christ^s mouth, 
because, at the time of writing the history, the event had 
turned out so to be : for the only two remaining suppositions 
appear in the highest degree incredible, which are, either 
that Christ filled the minds of his followers with fears and 
apprehensions, without any reason or authority for what he 
said, and contrary to the truth of the case ; or that, although 
Christ had never foretold any such thing, and the event 
would have contradicted him if he had, yet historians who 
lived in the age when the event was known, falsely as well 
as officiously ascribed these words to him. 

3. Thirdly, these books abound with exhortations to 
patience, and with topics of comfort nnder distress. 

" Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? Shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword ? Way, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him that loved us."{ 

" We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; we 
are peri>lexed, but not in despair ; persecuted, but not for- 
saken ; cast down, but not destroyed ; always bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus might be made manifest in our body — knowing that 
he which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise us up also 
by Jesus, and shall present us with you — for which cause 
' we faint not, but, though our outwarid man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day ; for our light afflic- 
tion which is but for a moment^ worketh fov >\ft ^^^x \asyt^ 
exceeding and eternal weight of gVoTy."^^^ 

* Luke xxL 12— j«. See alao xi. 4J>. + JiAui *^ 4. *« Aw i^.^» ««^"iwv. 
t Bom, vUi, 3J,37. %%Cc«.Vv. V^^'^^i'^^*'^^^'^'*' 
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" Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have spoken 
ID the name of the Lord, for aa example of suffering afflic- 
tion and of patience. Behold, we count them happy which 
endure. Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have 
seen the end of the Lord, that the Lord is very pitiful, and 
of tender mercy."* 

^^ Call to remembrance the former days, in which, afler 
ye were illuminated, ye endured a great fight of afflictions, 
partly whilst ye were made a gazing-stock both by reproach- 
es and afflictions, and partly whilst ye became companions 
of them that were soused ; for ye had compassion of me in 
my bonds, and took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, 
knowing in yourselves that ye have in heaven a better and 
an enduring substance. Cast not away therefore your 
confidence which hath great recommense of reward ; for 
ye have need of patience, that dfter ye have done the will 
of God, ye might receive the promise."t 

" So that we ourselves glory in you in the churches of 
God, for your patience and faith in all your persecutions 
and tribulations that ye endure. Which is a manifest token 
of the righteous judgment of God, that ye may be ac- 
counted worthy of the kingdom, for which ye also suffer." J 

" We rejoice in hope of the glory of God ; and not only 
so, but we glory in tribulations also ; knowing that tribula- 
tion worketh patience, and patience experience, and ex- 
perience hope."§ 

^^ Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial 
which is to try you, as though some strange thing happen- 
ed unto you, but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ^s sufferings. Wherefore let them that suffer accord- 
ing to the will of God, commit the keeping of their souls 
to him in well doing, as unto a faithful Creator."|| 

What could all these texts mean, if there was nothing m 
the circumstances of the times which required patience, 
which called for the exercise of constancy and resolution ? 
Or will it be pretended that these exhortations (which, let 
it be observed, come not from one author, but from many) 
were put in, merely to induce a belief in after ages, that 
the first Christians were exposed to dangers which they 
were not exposed to, or underwent sufferings which they 
did not undergo. If these books belong to the age to whjch 
they lav claim, and in which age, whether genuine or spu- 
rJou3, they certainly did appear^lViis ^xi^^o^vtlon. cannot be 
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maintained for a moment ; because I think it impossiiilo to 
believe, that passages, which must be decmeti not only un- 
intelligible but false, by the persons into whose hand= the 
books upon thoir publication were to come, should never- 
theless be inserted, for the purpose of producing an clYoct 
upon remote generations. In forgeries which do not appear 
till many ages after that to which they pretend to belong, 
it is possible that some contrivance of that sort may take 
place 'y but in no others can it be attempted. 



CHAP. IV. 

Tkere is satisfactory evidence^ ihut mnny^ prafcssinir to he 
original witnesses of the Chriatian Miracles^ passed ifuir 
lives in labours^ dangers^ and sufferings^ voluntarihj vn- 
dergone in attestation of the accounts Trhich they delivered^ 
and solely in consequence of their belief of those ac- 
counts ; and tJiat they also suhtniticd^ from the same mo- 
tives^ to new rules of conduct. 

THE account of the treatment of the religion, and of the 
exertions of its first preachers, as stated in our scriptures, 
not in a professed history of persecutions, or in the connect- 
ed manner in which I am about to recite it, but dispersedly 
and occasionally, in the course of a mixed, general history, 

! which circumstance alone negatives the supposition of any 
raudulent design) is the following : " That the founder of 
Christianity, from the commencement of his ministry to 
the time of bis violent death, employed himself wholly in 
publishing the institution in Judea and Galilee ; that, in 
order to assist him in this purpose, he made choice, oat 
of the number of his followers, of twelve persons, who 
might accompany him as he traveled from place to place ; 
that, except a short absence upon a journey, in which he 
sent them, two by two, to announce his mission, and one 
of a few day^, when they went before him to Jerusalem, 
these persons were statedly and constantly attending \ipon 
him ; that they were with him at Jerusalem when he was ap- 
prehended and put to death; and that they were commission- 
ed by him, when his own ministry was concluded, to publish 
his gospel, and collect disciples to it from all countries of 
the world. " The account then proceeda \.o s\.'aX.^^^'YVia\.'5i^^ 
feir days after his departure, these peT%o\»^ mNXv^wsw^ ^^ 
m relations^ and some whohadre^'vA^V^ tt^^e.\3\R.^'^^'^ 
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society, assembled at Jerusalem ; that, considering the office 
of preaching the religion as now devolved upon thorn, and 
one of their number having deserted the cause, and repent- 
ing of his perfidy, having destroyed himself, they proceeded 
to elect another into his place, and that they were careful to 
make their election out of the number of those who had 
accompanied their Master from the first to the last, in order, 
as they alledged, that he might be a witness, together with 
themselves, of the principal facts which they were about 
to produce and relate concerning him ;* that they began 
their work at Jerusalem, by publicly asserting that this Je- 
sus, whom the rulers and inhabitants of that place had so 
lately crucitied, was, in truth, the person in whom all their 
prophecies and long expectations terminated ; that he had 
been sent amongst them by God ; and that he was appoint- 
ed by God the future judge of the human species ; that all, 
who were solicitous to secure to themselves happiness after 
death, ought to neceive him as such, and to make profession 
of their belief, by being baptized in his name."t The his- 
tory goes on to relate, " that considerable numbers accept- 
ed this proposal, and that those who did so, formed amongst 
themselves a strict union and society ;| that the atteption 
of the Jewish government being soon drawn upon them, 
two of the principal persons of the twelve, and who also 
had lived most intimately and constantly with the founder 
of the religion, were seized as they were discoursing to the 
people in the temple ; that, after being kept all night in pris- 
on, they were brought the next day before an assembly 
composed of the chief persons of the Jewish magistracy and 
priesthood; that this assembly, after some consultation, 
found nothing, at that time, better to be done towards sup- 
pressing the growth of the sect, than to threaten their pris- 
oners with punishment if they persisted ; that these men, 
after expressing, in decent but firm language, the obligation 
under which they considered themselves to be, to declare 
what they knew, ^^ to speak the things which they had 
seen and heard,'^ returned from the council, and reported 
what had passed to their companions ; that this, report, 
whilst it apprised them of the danger of their situation 
and undertaking, had no other effect upon their conduct, 
than to produce in them a general resolution to perseveTe, 
and an earnest prayer to God to luniish them with assist- 
«nc£», and to inspire them wi\htoT\.\i\i<\e^ig>TQ^ot\\^iTifc^\.^>3\^. 

•ilcto i. ai, 19, t A«tt tA. \ i^^ ^* '^^^ 
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kkcreasing exigency of the service.*** A very short lime 
ai'ter this, we read " that all the twelve apoMles wen* seiz- 
ed and cast into prison ;t that, heing brought :• «ieconti Mme 
before the Jewish Sanhedrim, they were up'Tuded witli 
their disobedience to the injunction which h^j-! ncen laid 
upon them, and beaten for their contumacy ; tiiat, being 
charged once more todesl-^t, they were suffen :i ;o depart; 
that, however, they neither quitted Jerusalem, nor ceased 
from preaching, both daily in the temple, and from house 
to house ;| and that the twelve considered themselves as so 
entirely and exclusively devoted to this office, th^it they 
now transferred, what may be called the temporal aflUirs 
uf the society, to other hands."§ 

Hitherto the preachers of the new religion seem to have 
had the common people on their side ; which is iissigned 
as the reason, why the Jewish rulers did not, at this time, 
think it prudent to proceed to greater extremities. It was 
not Jong, however, before the enemies of the institution 
found means to represent it to the people as temUrig to 
subvert their law, degrade their lawgiver, and dishonour 
their temple.|| And these insinuations were dispersed with 
so much success, as to induce the people to join with their 
superiors in the stoning of a very active member of the nevr 
community. 

The death of this man was the signal of a general perse- 
cution ; which raged at Jerusalem with so much fury, as to 
drive most** of the new converts out of the place, except the 
twelve apostles. The converts, thus ^^ scattered abroad,^' 
preached the religion wherever they came ; and their 
preaching was, in effect, the preaching of the twelve, for it 

*Aett W, tAeti t. 18. % Acti t. 

$1 d0 not know that it hu rynr been insimMted, that the Chrktian minion, in tlw 
hands of the apostlrs , wai a Mbeme for making a fbrtune, or for ipatiug tuoaey, B«t 
it may nevertheless he fit to remarlc upon this passage of their history, bow f tr fk xt t f 
fret they apprar to have been fVxnn any pecuniary or interesti<d views iiiMtever. The 
roost Mnpung opportanity, wbidi occurred, of making a gain of their converts, waa 
hv tlie custody and managt-roem of the puUie funds, when soma of the ridier neiB- 
bers, intending to contribute their fortunes to the conunon support of the sodrty. soM 
their nosaessions, and hud down the prices at the apostles* ffccC Yt to insensible «r 
nndesiroas were they of the advantace which that c ort B d c n ce nibrded, that, we find, 
they very soon fisposed of the trust, ny potting it into the hands, not of nominees or 
than: owii,bnt of stewards fbrraally Hlertc<1 for the puqmse by the society at hirge. 

We may add also, that excess or generosity, mmA cast private pn^ierty into tbo 
pnblie stock was so fhr firaro bring rpquired by the apostles, or imposed as a law af 




I Acts vi. 1% 

—AetB viB. I. "And they wei» m scattered AffoaAf Vo«. i»« xwm ^ ^ '-* '•a^ 
J think, to he fa&en sfrietfy, or as denoting mow tann \\« get*er«ni:^\ '^^'**'.^fJf"S! 
mfinAet9uc,3M, •*Aiida/| that dwelt in L7ddiitBd«MaA«w^«KV>^^»rDKA.>ii'^ 
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was SO far carried on in concert and correspondence with 
tkem^ that, when they heard of the success of their emissa- 
ries in a particular country, they sent two of their number 
to the place to complete and confirm the mission. 

An event now took pldce of great importance in the fu- 
ture history of the religion. The persecution* which had 
begun at Jerusalem, followed the Christians to other cities, 
in which the authority of the Jewish Sanhedrim over those 
of their own nation was allowed to be exercised. A young 
man, who had signalized himself by his hostility to the 
profession, and had procured a commission from the coun- 
cil at Jerusalem to seize any converted Jews whom he 
might find at Damascus, suddenly became a proselyte to the 
religion which he was going about to extirpate. The new 
convert not only shared, upon this extraordinary change, 
the fate of his companions, but brought upon himself a dou- 
ble measure of enmity from the party which he had left 
The Jews at Damascus, upon his return to that city, watch- 
ed the gates night and day with so much diligence, that be 
escaped from their hands only by being let down in a bas- 
ket by the wall. Nor did he find himself in greater safety 
at J erusalem, whither ho. immediately repaired. Attempts 
were there also soon set on foot to destroy him, from the 
danger of which he was preserved by being sent away to 
Cilicia, his native country. 

For some reason, not mentioned, perhaps not known, but 
probably connected with the civil history of the Jews, or 
with some dangerf which engrossed the public attention, 
'on intermission about this time took place in the sufferings 
of the Christians. This happened, at the most only seven 
or eight, perhaps only three or four years after Christ's 
<leath; within which period, and notwithstanding that the 
late persecution occupied part of it, churches, or societies 
of believers, had been formed in all Judea, Galilee, and Sa- 
maria ; for we read that the churches in these countries 
«^ had now rest, and were edified, and walking in the fear 
of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were 
multiplied.! The original preachers of the religion did not 
remit their labours or activity during this season of quiet- 
ness \ for we find one, and he a very principal person 

•Aetiix. 

fDr. LMrdner (in which he ii followed alto by Dr. Bnison) attribei tbii Cftsation of 
ike jMTttvorian of fbe Chriitimit to the attempt of Ca\\%u\a\« wt. u^ l\\& own uatiie 
MP ditf wmplte of Jcrtiwli^and to the consDbmatVon il:\«TAk^ e\<c\\«A \t\ VStv^ xtCvnAA vi^ 
laif Jiiwi$U iieopie ; whith «0Mlmtatuin for a leaaon ««jduAuiL vm^ti «AM£t cvrvvax. 

% A.cts is* 31, 
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nmon^t them, passing throughout all quartets. We find 
also those, who had been before expelled from Jerusalem 
by the persecution which raged there, travelling as lar as 
Phenice, Cyprus, and Antioch:* and lastly, we find Jeru- 
salem again the centre of the mission, the place whither the 
preachers returned from their several excursions, where 
they reported the conduct and effects of their ministry, 
where questions of public concern wer^ canvassed and set- 
tled, from whence directions were sought, and teachers 
sent forth. 

The time of this tranquillity did not, however, continue 
long. Herod Agrippa, who[ had lately acceded to the s^ov- 
cmment of Judea, ^^ stretched forth his hand to vex certain 
of the church."t He began his cruelty by beheading one of 
the twelve original apostles, a kinsman and constant com- 
panion of the founder of the religion. Perceiving thnt this 
execution gratified the Jews, he proceeded to seize^ in or- 
der to put to death, another of the number ; and him like 
the former, associated with Christ during his life, and emi- 
nentlv active in the service since his death. This man was. 
however delivered from prison, as the account 3latc8,|. 
miniculously, and made his escape from Jerusalem. 

These things are related, not in the general terms under 
which, in giving the outlines of the history, we have here 
mentioned therff, but with the utmost particularity of names, 
persons, places, and circumstances ; and, what is deserving 
of notice, without the smallest discoverable propensity in 
the historian to magnify the fortitude, or exaggerate the 
sufferings, of his party. When they fled for their lives, he 
tells us. When the churches had rest, he remarks it. 
When the people took their paj^t, he does not leave it with- 
out notice. When the apostles were carried a second time 
before the Sanhedrim, he is careful to observe, that they 
were brought without violence. When milder counsels 
were suggested, he gives us the author of the advice, and 
the speech tvhich contained it. When, in consequence of 
this advice, the rulers contented themselves with threaten- 
ing the apostles, and commanding them to be beaten with 
stripes, without urging at that time the persecution farther, 
the historian candidly and distinctly records their forbear- 
ance. When, therefore, in other instances, he states heav- 
ier persecutions or actual martyrdoms, \\. va Ye^a^vwJcX^ Vi 
belie ve that be states them because V\\e,^ yj^x^ Vcvvc \ "©sv^ 
not from nny wish to aggravate, m \\i* ?vcco>w\V.^V\\c 's»v>SL''>.^- 

•Alt* xi. 19. t AcU xii. I . X Ktv* tXa. V-T. • 
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ings which Christians sustained, or to extol, more than it 
deserved, their patience under them. 

Our history now pursues a narrower path. Leaving the 
rest of the apostles, and the original associates of Christ, 
engaged in the propagation of the new faith, ( and who, 
there is not the least reason to helieve, ahated in their dil- 
igence or courage) the narrative proceeds with tlie sepa- 
rate memoirs of th^t eminent teacher, whose cxtrn ordina- 
ry and sudden conversion to the religion and correspond- 
ing change of conduct, had hefore heen circumstantially 
described. This person, in conjunction with another, who 
appeared amongst the earliest members of the society at 
Jerusalem, and amongst the immediate adherents'*^ of the 
twelve apostles, set out from Antioch upon the express 
business of carrying the new religion through the various 
provinces of the lesser Asia.t During this expedition, we 
iind, that in almost every place to which they came, their 
persons were insulted, and their lives endangered. After 
being expelled from Antioch in Tisidia, they repaired to 
Jconium.i At Iconium an attempt was made to stone 
them. At Lystra, whither they lied from Iconium, one 
of them actually was stoned, and drawn out of the city 
for dead.§ These two men, though not themselves orig- 
inal apostles, were acting in connexion and conjunction 
with the original nposties ; for, after the completion of 
their journey, being sent upon a particular commission to 
Jerusalem, they there related to the apostles|| and elders 
the events and success of their ministry, and were in re- 
turn recommended by them to the churches, ^^as men 
who had hazarded their lives in the cause." 

The treatment which they had experienced in their first 
progress, did not deter them from preparing for a second. 
Upon a dispute, however, arising between them, but not 
connected with the common subject of their labours, they 
acted as wise and sincere men would act ; they did not re- 
tire in disgust from the service in which they were engaged, 
but, each devoting his endeavours to the advancement of 
the religion, they parted from one another, and set forwards 
upon separate routs. The history goes along with one of 
them ; and the second enterprize to him was attended with 
the same dangers and persecutions as both had met with 
in the first The apoatle^s trav els hitherto had been confin- 
ed to Asia. He now crosses, for l\ie ^t^V Vvcev^^^^ Ea^^^^xjl 

'Actsk.ao. tA«t»xViV.«. \K«l%wa:^.». 
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Sea, and carries with him, amongst others, the person whose 
a<icounts supply the information we are stating.* Tlie tirst 
place io Greece at which he appears to have stopped, was 
Philippi in Macedonia. Here himself and one of his com- 
panions were cruelly whipped, cast into prison, and kept 
there under the most rigorous custody, l>eing thrust, whilst 
yet smarting with their wounds, into the inner dungeon, 
and their feet made fast in the stocks.t Notwithstanding 
this unequivocal specimen of the usage they had to look 
for in that country, they went forward in the execution of 
their errand. After passing through Amphipolis and Appol- 
lonia, they came to Thessalonica ; in which city the house 
in which they lodged was assailed by a party of their ene- 
mies, in order to bring them out to the populace. And 
when, fortunately for their preservation, they were not 
found at home, the master of the house was dragged before 
the magistrate for admitting them within hisdoors.| Their 
reception at the next city was something better ; but neither 
here had they continued long before their turbulent adver- 
saries, the Jews, excited against them such commo lions 
amongst the inhabitants, as obliged the apostle to make bin 
escape by a private journey to Athens.^ The extremity of 
the progress was Corinth. His abode in this city for some 
time seems to have been without molestation. At length, 
however, the Jews foimd means to stir up an insurrection 
against him, and to bring him before the tribunal of the 
Roman president.|| It was to the contempt which that ma- 
gistrate entertained for the Jews and their controversies, of 
which he accounted Christianity to be one, that our apos- 
tle owed his deliverance.** 

This indcfatigfable teacher, after leaving Corinth, return- 
ed by Ephesus into Syria ; and again visited Jerusalem, and 
the society of Christians in that city, which, as hath been 
repeatedly observed, still continued the centre of the mis- 
sion.tT It suited not, however, with the activity of his zeal, 
to remain long at Jerusalem. We find him going from 
thence to Antioch, and, after dome stay there, traversing 
once more the northern provinces of Asia Minor.f J This 
progress ended at Ephesus ; in which city the apostle con- 
tinued in tfie daily exercise of his ministry two years, and 
until his success, at length, excited the apprehensions of 
those who were interested in the support of the national 
worship. Their clamour produced a \xim\i\V^*YCk^\cLOci\vR. 

* Acts Xfi, it, t V. 25, 24, 33, % AcU xVii. 1-5. ^ N . \^. \ K«»i -ww- V»-- 
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had nearly lost his life.* Undismayed, however, by the 
dangers to which he saw hrmseif exposed, he was driven 
irom Ephesus only to renew his labors in Greece.! Af- 
ter passing over Macedonia, he thence proceeded to bis 
former station at Corinth.^ When he had formed his de- 
sign of returning by a direct course from Corinth into Sy« 
ria, he was compelled by a conspiracy of the Jews, who 
were prepared to intercept him on his way, to trace back 
his steps through Macedonia to Phi lip pi, and from thence 
to take shipping into Asia. Along the coast of Asia he 
pursued his voyage with all the expedition he could com- 
mand, in order to reach Jerusalem ag^nst the feast of Fen- 
tecost.§ His reception at Jerusalem was of a piece with the 
usage he had experienced from the Jews in other places. 
He had been only a few days in that city, when the popu- 
lace^ instigated by some of his old opponents in Asia who 
attended this feast, seized him in the temple, forced him oot 
of it, and were ready immediately to have destroyed him, 
had not the sudden presence of the Roman guard rescued 
him out of their hands.|| The officer, however,who had thus 
seasonably interposed, acted from his care of the public 
peace, with the preservation of which he was chained, and 
not from any favour to the apostle, or indeed any disposi* 
tion to exercise either justice or humanity towards him ; 
for he iiad no sooner secured his person in the fortress, thaa 
he was proceeding to examine him by torture.** 

From this time to the conclusion of the history, the apos- 
tle remains in public custody of the Roman government. 
After escaping assassination by a fortunate discovery of the 
plot, and delivering himself from the influence of his ene- 
mies by an appeal to the audience of the croperor^tt he was 
sent, but not until he had suffered two years imprisonment, 
to Rome.JJ: He reached^^aly at\er a tedious voyage, and 
afler encountering in his passage the perils of a desperate 
eliipwreck.§§ But although still a prisoner, and liis fate 
itiil depen(fiijg, neither the various and long-continued suf- 
feriugo which he had undergone, nor the danger of his pres- 
ent situation, ddterred him from persisting in preaching the 
religion ; for the historian closes the account by tclliug us, 
that, for two years, he received all that came unto him in 
his own hired house, where he was permitted to dwell with 
a soldier that guarded him, ^^ preaching the kingdom of 

♦ AetB x'a. I, 9, 10. t V. 29, 31, % KkX\ xii.. \. ^ K.^\» t.\i«\^» 
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God, Ami teaching those things which concern the Lonl 
Jesas Chriat with all confidence.'^ 

Now the historian, from whom we have drawn tliis ac- 
count, in the part of his narrative which relates to St. Paul, 
is supported by the strongest corroborating testimony that 
a history can receive. We are in possession of letters writ- 
ten by St. Paul himself upon the subject of his ministry, 
and either written during the period which the history com- 
prises, or, if written afterwards, reciting and. referring to 
the transactions of that period. These letters, without 
borrowing from the history, or the history from them, unin- 
tentially confirm the account which the history delivers 
in a great variety of particulars. What belongs to our pres- 
ent purpose is the description exhibited of the apostle^s 
sufife rings : And the representation given in the history, of 
the dangers and distresses which he underwent, not onlv 
agprees, in general, with the language which he himself 
uses, whenever he speaks of bis life or ministry, but is also, 
in many instances, attested by a specific correspondency 
of time, place, and order of events. If the historian re- 
lates that at Philippi the apostle '^ was beaten with many 
stripes, cast into prison, and there treated with rigour and 
indignity,^'* we find him, in a lettcrt to a neighbouring 
church, reminding his converts, that ^ after he had sufiered 
before, and was shamefully entreated at Philippi, he was 
bold, nevertheless, to speak unto them (to whose city he 
next came) the gospel of God." If the history relates,^ 
that, at Thessalooica, the house m which the apostle waft 
lodged, when he first came to that place, was assaulted 
by the populace, and the master of it dragged before the 
magistrate for admitting such a guest within his doors, the 
apostle, in hia letters§ to the Christhins of Thessalonica, 
calls to their remembrance, ^how they had received the 
gospel in much affliction." If the history deliver an ac* 
count of an insurrection at Ephesns, which had nearly cost 
the apostle his iife, we have the apostle himself, in a letter 
written a short time after his departure from that city, de- 
scribing his despair, and returning thanks for his deliver- 
ance.ll If the history inform u», that the apostle was ex- 
pelled from Antioch in Pisidia, attempted to be stoned at 
Iconium, and actually stoned at Lystra, there is preserved 
a letter from him to a favourite convert, whom, as the same 
history tells us, he first met with in Ihes^ \j^t\a \ \wYiV\0^ 

*Act$ Xfu 24, 1 1 Tliew, ii. S. ^\cu xnY • 5T . ^ \ tVniuv *- 
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letter he appeals to that disciple's knowledge '^ of the per- 
secutions which hefell him at Antioch, at Iconiuna, at Lys- 
tra.''^* If th^ history make the apostle, is his speech to the 
Ephesian elders, remind them, as one proof of the disiBter- 
estedness of his views, that, to their knowledge, he had 
supplied his own and the necessities of his companions by 
personal labour,t we find the same apostle, in a letter writ- 
ten during his residence at Ephesus, asserting of himself, 
t-^that even to that hour he laboured, working with his own 
hands/'l 

These coincidences, together with many relative to 
other parts of tbe apostle's history, and all drawn fromkih 
dependent sources, not only confirm the truth of theaccoynt, 
in the particular points as to which they are observed*, but 
add much to the credit of the narrative in all its parts; and 
support the author's profession of being a contemporary of 
the person whose history he writes, and, throughout a Diar 
terial portion of his narrative, a companion. 

What the epistles of the apostles declare of the suffering 
state of Christianity, the writings which remain of their 
companions, and immediate followers, expressly confirm. 

Clement, who is honourably mentioned by St. Paul in 
his epistle to the Philippians,§ hath left us his attestation to 
this point in the following words : ^^Let us take (says he) 
the examples of our own age. Through zeal and envy the 
most faithful and righteous pillars of the church have beea 
persecuted even to the most grievous deaths. Let us set 
before our eyes the holy apostles, Peter, by unjust envy, 
underwent, not one or two, but many sufferings ; till at last, 
being martyred, he went to the place of glory that was due 
unto him. For the same cause did Paul, in like manner, 
receive the reward of his patience. Seven times he was 
in bonds ; he was whipped, was stoned ; he preached both 
in the east and in the west ; leaving behind him the glori- 
ous report of his faith: and so having taught the whole 
world righteousness, and for that end travelled even unto 
the titmost bounds of the west, he at last suffered martyr^ 
dom by the command of the governors, and departed out of 
the world, and went unto his holy place, being become a 
most eminent pattern of patience unto all ages. To these 
holy apostles were joined a very great number of others^ 
who having through envy undergone, in like manner, many. 
^ains aad tonnents, have left a glorious example to us. Foe 

♦ I Cor. It. 11, IS. ^ttA* Vi. ^ 
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this, not onljroen, but women, have beon persccntcJ : nnd 
having soflfered very grievous »nd cruel punUhmeiits, h.ivo 
finished the course of their faith with tirmncs^s/'* 

Hernias, saiuted by St. Paul in his epistle to the liomsms. 
in a piece very little connected with historical recitals, 
thus speaks: '^Such as have believed and suAVired death 
ibr the name of Christ, and have endured with n roairy 
mind, and have given up their lives with all their ho<irt^."t 

Polycarp, the disciple of John, though all that reuiaiiis 
of his works be a very biiort epi?Jtle, has not left tlii^ fuJijrct 
unnoticed. ^^ 1 exhort (says he) all uf you, that yo uhev 
the word of righteousness, and exercise all pnticixt^wliicli 
ye have seen set forth before your eyes*, not only in the 
blessed Ignatius, and Lorimus, and Hufus, but in others 
among yourselves, and in Pitul himself^ and the rest of the 
apostles; being confident in tlu^, th;it all these have not 
run in vain, but in faith and rightcousnes:* ; and arc gone to 
the place that was due to them from the Lord, with whom 
also they suffered. For they loved not this present world, 
but him who died and was raised again by God lor u^/-]; 

Ignatius, the contemporary of Poly<*.arp, recognizes the 
same topic, briefly indeed, but positively and precisely. 
^^ For this cause (i. c. for having felt and handled Chrisi's 
body after his resurrection, and being convinced, as Igna- 
tius expresses it, both by his desh and spirit) they (i- c. 
Peter, and those who were present with Peter at Christ's 
appearance) despised death, and were found to be above 

Would the reader know what a persecution in these days 
was ? 1 would refer him to a circular letter, written by the 
church of Smyrna soon after the death of Polycarp, who, it 
will be remembered, had lived with St. John ; and which 
Jetter is entitled a relation of that bishop^s martyrdom. 
*'The sufferings (say they) of all the other martyrs were 
blessed and generous, which they underwent according to 
the will of God. For so it becomes us, who are more reli- 
gious than others, to ascribe the power and ordering of all 
things unto him. And indeed, who can choose but admire 
the greatness of their minds, and that admirable patieiico 
and love of their Master, which then appeared in them ? 
who, when they were so flayed with whipping, that the 
frame and structure of their bodies were laid open to their 

*Clem. ad Cor. c. y. ti, A. B. "W«i\»H Vrara. 
tSbepberd of Hernias, c. xxVuV. \Vo\, %&» « • *xv» 

$10 Epiu ttnirT. c« *&« 
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very inward vein? and arteries, nevertheless endured It. 
In like manner, those who were condemned to the beastS), 
and kept a long time in prison, underwent many cruel tor- 
ments, being forced to lie upon sharp spikes laid under 
their bodies, and tormented with divers other sorts of pnn^ 
ishments ; that so, if it were possible, the tyrant, by the 
length of their sufiferings, might have brought them t» 
deny Christ."* 



CHAP. V. 

There is satisfactory evidence^ that many ^professing to have 
been original witnesses of the Christian Miracles^ parsed 
their lives in labours^ dansers^ and sufferings^ voluntarily 
undergone in attestation of the accounts which they deliver- 
ed^ and solely in conseqiience of their belief of the truth of 
those accounts ; and that they also submitted^ from the sanu 
motives^ to new rules of conduct. 

UPON the history, of which the last chapter contahis aa 
abstract, there are a few observations which it may be 
proper to make, by way of applying its testimooy to the 
particular propositions for which we contend. 

I. Although our scripture history leaves the general ac- 
count of the apostles ia an esirly part of the narrative, and 
proceeds with the separate accoimtef one particular apostle^ 
yet the information which it delivers so far extends to the 
rest, as it shows the nature of the service. When we see one 
apostle suffering persecution in the discharge of his commis- 
sion, we shall not believe, without evidence, that the same 
oQice could, at the same time, be attended with ease and 
safety to others. And this fair and reasonable inference is 
confirmed by the direct attestation of the letters, to whicb- 
wc have so often referred. The writer of these letters not 
only alludes, in numerous passages, to his own sufferings, 
but speaks of the rest of the apostles as enduring like suf^ 
ferings with himself. ^^ I think that God hath set forth ua 
the apostles last, as it were, appointed to death ; for we are 
made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men 
—-even unto this present hour, we both hunger, and thirst, 
and are naked, and are buifetted, and have no certain dwel- 
ling-place, and labour, working with our own hands ; being 
reviled^ we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it ; being de- 
/hwcifj we entreat ; we are made as Wie ^\V\i qI W^nh^xX^ 
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and as the ofiecouring of all things unto \\m day.^** Add 
to which, that in the short account that is given of the 
other apostles in the former part of the history, and u-itli- 
in the short period if htch that account comprises, we find, 
first, two of them seized, imprisoned, brougiit before Ihe 
Sanhedrim, and threatened with further punishment ;T then, 
the whole number imprisoned and beaten :t s^oon atlcr^ 
wards, one of their adherents stoned to deatli, and so hot 
a persecution raised against the sect, as to drive most of 
them out of the place ; a short time only succeeding, be- 
fore one of the twelve was beheaded, and another sen- 
tenced to the same Aite ; and all tliis passing in the sin- 
gle city of Jerusalem, and within ten years after Ihn foun- 
der's death, and the commencement of the institution. 

II. Secoudly ; we take no credit at present for the mi- 
raculous part of the narrative, nor do we inj?ist upon the 
correctness of single passages of it. If the whole story 
be not a novel, a romance ; the whole action a dream ; if 
Peter, and James, aud Paul, and the rest of tiie apostles, 
mentioned in the account, be not all imaginary persons; 
if their letteri be not all forgeries ; and, what is more, 
forgeries of names and characters which never existed ; 
then Is there evidence in our hands sufficient to support 
the only fact wo contend for, Tand which I repeat again, 
is, in itself, highly probable) that the original followers of 
Jesus Christ exerted great endeavours to propagate his 
religion, and underwent great labours, dangers, and suffer'- 
ings, in consequence of their undertaking. 

III. The general reality of the apostolic history is strong- 
ly confirmed by the consideration, that it, in truth, does 
no more than assign adequate causes for elfects which cer- 
tainly were produced, and describe consequences naturally 
resulting from situations which certainly existed. The ef- 
fects were certainly there, of which tbis history sets forth 
the cause, and origin, and progress. It is acknowledged 
on all hands, because it is recorded by other testimony than 
that of the Christians themselves, that the religion began 
to prevail at that time, and in that country. It is very dif- 
ficult to conceive how it could begin, or prevail at all, 
without the exertions of the founder and his followers in 
propagating the new persuasion. The history now in our 
hands describes these exertions, the persons employed, the 
means and endeavours made useof, andlKel^bQw^a>\^\\^'^- 
/al^e/7 in the prosecution of this purpose . X^'aivcv % NJcv^ \x^*^X- 

* I Cor, ir, et leq. f Acts W. 3, 11. \ KftX*N. W ^ 
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ment which the history descii-x-r the first propagatora of 
the religion to have experier^cecl, was no other than what 
naturally resulted from the sii nation in which they were 
confessedly placed. It is admitted that the religion was ad- 
verse in a great degree, to the reigning opinions, and to the 
hopes and wishes of the nation to which it was first intro- 
duced ; and that it overthrew, so far as it was received, the 
established theology and worship of every other country. 
We cannot feel much reluctance in believing that, when 
the messengers of such a system went about, not only pub- 
lishing their opinions, but collecting proselytes, and form- 
ing regular societies of proselytes, they should meet with 
opposition in their .attempts, or that this opposition should 
sometimes proceed to fatal extremities. Our history details 
examples of this opposition, and of the sufl'erings and dan- 
gers which the emissaries of the religion underwent, per- 
fectly agreeable to what might reasonably be expected 
from the nature of their undertaking compared with the 
character of the age and country in which it was carried on. 
IV. Fourthly ; the records before us supply evidence of 
what formed another member of our general proposition, 
and what, as hath already been observed, is highly proba- 
ble, and almost a necessary consequence of their new pro- 
fession, viz. that, together with activity and courage in 
propagating the religion, the primitive Ibllowers of Jesus 
assumed, upon their conversion, a new and peculiar coarse 
of private life. Immediately after their Master was with- 
drawn from them, we hear of their " continuing with one 
accord in prayer and supplication,"* of their " continuing 
daily with one accord in the temple,"! of " many being 
gathered together praying." J We know what strict injunc- 
tions were laid upon the converts by their teachers : where- 
cver they came, the first word of their preaching was " re- 
pent." We know that tl^ese injunctions obliged them to 
refrain from many species of licentiousness, which were not 
at that time reputed criminal. We know the rules of puri- 
ty, and the maxims of benevolence, which Christians 
read in their books ; concerning which rules, it is enough 
to observe, that, if they were, I will not say, completely 
obeyed, but in any degree regarded, they would produce 
a system of conduct, and, what is more difficult to preserve, 
a disposition of mind, and a regulation of affections, diQer- 
ent from any thing to which they had hitherto been accus- 
fowedj and different from what \V\ey wo\\V\«.e^^ m qSN\^t&* 
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The change and distinction of manners, which rc*!iil'f»(l 
from thfcir new character, is perpetually referred to i:- . w. 
letters of their teachers. " And yon hath he qiiirkencd, 
who were dead in trespasses and .-ins, wherein in times i.cst 
ye walked according to the course of this world, arrnrding 
to the prince of the power of the air, the sjdrit Miat now 
worketK in the children of disobedience ; amoni* whom also 
we all had our conversation in times past, in the hists of 
oui- i^psh, fulfillini^tho .lesires of the !]'\'ih. and of the niind, 
a!.u wire hy nalr.ii: the ciiihlrer. of urnlh, oven as «»thers."* 
'*r- r the time past of our Ihes may sufnce us to have wron;j^ht 
tli . will ol the Gei'iiies, when we walked in lasciviousnes<, 
lust, excess of wine. revelliiiGTs hanquetings, and ahonuna- 
ble idolatries, uhcrcin ihcij think it sti'unge that yc run unt 
with them to the same exats of r?o/."t St. Paul, in his first 
letter to the Corinthians, allt* r enumeratinpr, as his manner 
was, a catalogue of vicious characters, adds, '^ Such n-ere 
some of you, but ye are wa^^hed, but ye arc sanrtificd."J" 
In like manner and alluding to the same change of prac- 
tices and sentiment, he y^^ks the Homan Christian::* •' what 
fruit they had in those tilings whereof they are nozi- asbam- 
ed ?■"§ The phrases which the same writer employs to 
describe the moral condition of Chri-ilians, compared with 
their condition before they became Christians, such as 
"newness of life," being, '•• freed from sin," being " dead 
to sin," " the destruction of the body of sin, that, for the 
future^ they should not serve sin;" ''children of light and 
of the day," as opposed to " children of darkness and of 
night," '' not sleeping as others," imply, at least, a new 
system of obligation, and, probably, a new series of con- 
duct, commencing with their conversion. 

The testimony which Fiiny bears to the behaviour of 
the new sect in his lime, and which testimony comes not 
more than fifty years after that of St. Paul, is very appli. 
cable to the subject under consideration. The character 
which this writer gives of the Christians of that age, and 
which was drawn from a pretty accurate inquiry, because 
he considered their moral principles as the point in which 
the magistrate was interested, is as follows ; — He tells the 
emperor, '' that some of those who had relinquished the so- 
ciety, or who, to save themselves, pretended that they had 
relinquished it, affirmed that they were wont to meet to- 
grelher on a stated day, before il was V\^\\\^ 9LTv^^\ti!^Tc«NRA\^ 

^fJph. a. ;-3. See 9lso Til. tii. 3. ^\ V«\.V« • ^, %» 
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themselves alternately a hymn to Christ as a God ; and lo . 
bind themselves, by an oalh, not to the commission of any 
wickedness, but that they would not be guilty of theft, or 
robbery or adultery : that they would never falsify their 
word, nor deny a pledge committed to them, when called 
upon to return it." This proves, that a morality, more 
pure and strict than was ordinary, prevailed at that time 
in Christian societies. And to me it appears, that we are 
authorized to carry this testimony back to the age of the 
apostles, because it is not probable that the immediate 
hearers and disciples of Christ were more relaxed than 
their successors in Pliny's time, or the missionaries of the 
religion than those whom they taught. 



CHAP. VI. 

There is satisfactory evidence^ that manij^ profcssirig to havf 
been original witnesses of the Christian Miracles^ passed 
their lives in labours^ dangers^ and sufferings^ voluntari' 
ly undergone in attestation of the accounts which they de- 
livered^ and solely in consequence of their belief of the 
truth of those accounts; and thai theif also submitted^ from 
the same motives^ to new rules of conduct, 

WHEN we consider, first, the prevalency of religion at 
this hour; secondly, the only credible account which can 
be given of its origin, viz. the activity of the founder and 
his associates; thirdly, the opposition which that activity 
must naturally have excited ; fourthly, the fate of the 
founder of the religion, attested by heathen writers as well 
as our own ; fifthly, the testimony of the same writers to 
the suft'erings of the Chrislians, either contemporary with, 
or immediately succeeding, the original settlers of the insti- 
tution ; sfixthly, predictions of the sulferings of his followers 
ascribed to the ibunder of the religion, which ascription 
alone proves, cither that such predictions were delivered 
and fulfilled, or that the writers of Christ's life were indu- 
ced by the event to attribute such predictions to him ; sev- 
enthly, letters now in our possession, written by some of 
the principal agents in the transaction, and referring ex- 
pressly to extreme labours, dangers, and sutferinos, sustained 
bj' tbcmiiolvps and their compjimv>n*; V.\?.\\'^.>\\\vvs\^^n.^\>\x- 
portinfic to bo written by a feUoNV-VruveWoT o^ e.vo o^ \\ve \\»ft.NN 
teaciiem^ and, iyy its unso^ihisUcAVcA coTYCt?.v^>\\^^w^^ viV^ 
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letters of that person still extant, proving itself to be writ^ 
ten by some ofe well acquainted with the 8ut>ject of the 
oarralive, which history contains accounts of travels, per- 
S(^cutions, and martyrdoms, answering to what the former 
reasons lead us to expect: when we lay together these con- 
siderations, which, taken separately, are, 1 think, correct- 
ly such as I have stated them in the preceding chapters, 
there cannot much doubt remain upon our minds, but that 
a number of persons at that time appeared in the world, 
publicly advancing an extraordinary story, and tor the 
6ake of propagating the belief of that story, voluntarily in- 
curring great personal dangers, traversing seas and king- 
doms, exerting great industry, and sustaining great extremi- 
ties of til usage and persecution, (t is also proved, that the 
same persons, in consequence of their ppisua^^ion, or pre- 
tended persuasion of the truth of what they asserted, enter- 
ed upon a course of life in immy res|»ects new and singular. 
From the clear and acknowle(l<ifed parts of the case, I 
think it to be likewise in the hirrhesl degree probable, lliat 

. the story for which these persons voluntarily exposed them- 
selves to the fatigues and hardships which they endured, 
was a miraculous story ; 1 mean that they preteucled to mi- 
raculous evidence of some kmd or other. They had no- 

. thing else to stand upon. The designation of the person, 
that is to say, that Jesus of Nazareth, rather than any other 
person, was the Messiah, and as such, the subject of their 
ministry, could only be founded upon supernatural tokens 
attributed to him.. Here were no victories, no conquests, 
jfto revolutions, no surprising elevation of fortune, no 
achievements of valour, or strength, or of policy, to ap- 
peal to; no discoveries in any ar: or science, no great ef- 
forts of genius or learning to produce. A Galilean peas- 
ant was announced to the world as a divine lawgiver. A 
young man of mean condition, of a private and simple life, 
and who had wrought no deliverance for the Jewish nation, 

. was declared to be their Messiah, This, without ascrib- 
ing to him at the same time some proofs of his mission, 

. (and what other but supernatural proofe could there be?) 
was to^ absurd a claim to be either imngioed or attenipteci, 
OF credited. In whatever degree, or in whatever part, the 
religion was argumentative^ when it came to the question. Is 
the carpenter's son of Nazareth the persoiwvUovcv^^**:^^ 
to receive and obey ? there was nolhm^ V>v\\. \.N3l^ mt^'^ ^* 
tributed to him by which his prelen%\oti& coxv\^ \ifc xccwxv- 

iaiaed far a mvmenU Every coutro-vet^j wv^ %.N«r^5 ^^'*=- 
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tioQ muBtprestippose these ; forhoweyersacb contrOTersi^s, 
when they did arise, might, and naturally would be discuss- 
ed upon their own grounds of argumentation, without citing 
the miraculous evidence which had been asserted to attend 
the founder of the rellarion (which would have been to enter 
upon another, and more general a question) yet we are to 
bear in mind, that without previously supposing the exist- 
ence, or the pretence c i such evidence, there could haye 
been no place for the discussion or the argument, at all. 
Thus, for example, whether the prophecies, which the Jews 
interpreted to belong to the Messiah were or were not, appli- 
cable to the history of Jesus of Nazareth, was a natural 
subject of debate in those times ; and the debate would pro* 
ceed, without recurring at every turn to his miracles, be- 
cause it set out with supposing these ; inasmuch as wltli- 
out miraculous marks and tokens, (real or' pretended) or 
without some such great change enected by his means in 
the public condition of the country, as might have satisfied 
the then received interpretation of these prochecies, I do 
not see how the question could ever have been entertained, 
Apollos, we read, ^^ mightily convinced the Jews, showing 
by the scriptures that Jesus was Christ ;"* but unless Je- 
Bus had exhibited some distinction of his person, some proof 
ofsupematural power, the argument from the old scriptures 
could have had no place. It had nothing to attach upon. 
A young man calling himself the Son of God, gRthering a 
srowd about him, and delivering to them lectures of mo- 
rality, could not have excited so much as a doubt amongst 
the Jews whether he was the object in whom a long series 
of ancient propecies terminated, from the completion of 
which they had formed such magnificent expectations, and 
expectations of a nature so opposite to what appeared ; I 
mean, no such doubt could exist when they had the whole 
case before them, when they saw him put to death for his of- 
ficiousness, and when by bis death the evidence concerning 
him was closed. Again, the effect of the Messiah^s coming, 
•apposing Jesus to have been him, upon Jews, upon Gea- 
tiles, upon their relation to each other, upon their accept- 
ance with God, upon their duties and their expectations ; 
his natqre, authority, office, and agency ; were likely to be- 
come subjects of much consideration with the early vota- 
ries of the religion, and to occupy their attention and wri- 
ifngs. I should flot, however^ expect VVi^VVjx\}cA^^ <Saafl^- 
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sitions, whether preserved in the form of letters, speeches^ 
or set treatises, frequent or very direct mentioa of his mira- 
cles would occur. Still miraculous evidence lay at the hot* 
torn of the argument In the primary question, miraculous 
pretensions, and miraculous pretensions alone, were what 
they had to rely upon. 

That the original story was miraculous, is very fairly al- 
so inferred from the miraculous powers which were laid 
claim to by the Christians of succeeding ages. If the ac- 
counts of these miracles be true, it was a continuation of 
the same powers; if they be false, it was an imitation^ I 
will not say, of what had been wrought, bat of what had 
been reported to have bee|^ wrought by those who precede 
ed them. That imitation should follow reality ; fiction be 
grafted upon truth, that if miracles were performed at first, 
^ miracles should be pretended aAerwards, agrees so well 
with (he ordinary course of human affairs, that we can have 
no great difficulty in believing it. The contrary supposi- 
tion is very improbable, namely, that miracles should be 
pretended to, by the followers of the apostles and first emis- 
saries of the religion, when none were pretended to, either 
in their own persons or that of their master^ by these apoa* 
ties and emissaries themselves.. 



CHAP. VIL 

There is satisfactory evidence^ that manp^ professing to havB 
been original witnesses of tht Christian Miracles^ passed 
iheir lives in labours^ dangers^ and sufferings^ voluntari- 
ly undergone in attestation of the accounts which they de^ 
livered^ and solely in consequence of their belief of the 
t^uth of those accounts ; and that they also submitted^ from 
the same motives^ to new rules of conduct, 

IT once then being proved, that the first propagators of 
the Christian institution did exert great activity, and sub- 
ject themselTes to great dangers and sufferings in conse- 
quence and for the sake of an extraordinary, and I think we 
may say, of a miraculous story of some kind or other ; the 
pext ^reat question isi, whether the account, which our 
scriptures contain, be that story; that which these m^tk 4^-^ 
livered^ and for which they acted and &\]^SeTed ^ift V)cv.^^ ^\\« 
This question iSj in effects no otV\er Wi^u YiVve.'^^x >^^ 
«^i7* wkii^b CJbmti^Qs haye nitn»,be iTi^e ^iiorj^^VswOci^^'^^^ 
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tians had then ; and of this the following proofs may be Se^ 
duced from g-eneral considerations, and from considerations 
prior to any inquiry into the particular reasons and testimo« 
Dies by which the authority of our histories is supported. 
In the first place, there exists no trace or vestige of any 
©ther story. It is not, like the death of Cyrus the great, 
a competition between opposite accounts, or between the 
credit of different historians. There is not a document, 
or scrap of account, either contemporary with the com- 
mencement of Christianity, or extant within many ages af- 
t^ that commencement, which assigns a history substan* 
tially different from ours. The remote, brief, and incidental 
notices of the affair, which are found in heathen writers so 
far as they do go, go along with us. They bear testimo- 
ny to these facts ; that the institution originated from Je- 
sus ; that the founder was put to death as a malefactor, at ^ 
Jeiusalem, by the authority of the Roman governor, Pon- 
tins Pilate ; that the religion nevertheless spread in that 
city, and throughout Judea; and that it was propagated 
from thence to distant conn tries; that the converts were 
numerous ; that they suffered great hardships and injuries 
for their profession ; and all this took place in the age of 
the world which our hooka have assigned. They go oa 
farther, to describe the manners of Christians in terms per- 
fectly conformable to the accounts extant in our books ; 
that they were wont to assemble on a certain day ; that 
they sung hymns to Christ as to a God : that they bound 
themselves by an oath not to commit any crime, but toab« 
stain from theft and adultery, to adhere strictly to their pro- 
mises, and not to deny money deposited in their hands ;• 
that they worshipped him who was crucified at Palestine ; 
that this, their first lawgiver, had taught them that they 
were all brethren ; that they had a great contempt for the 
things of this world, and looked upon them as coalmen ; 
that they flew to one another's relief; that they cherished 
strong hopes of immortality ; that they despised death, and 
surrendered themselves to sufferings."! This is the account 

* Vide PliiiT^i Lettcf. Bonnet, in his lively way of expressing binuelf, myt— ** Coim 
paring PHny^ Letter with the account in the Acts, it spemi to me that I haa not taken 
up another autlior, but that I was still reading the historian of that extraordinary soci- 
ety.** This is strong; but there is* undoubtedly an affinity, and all tite affinity that 
could be expected. 

f*- It it tncrediUe what expedition they use when any of their fHends are known to 

ije in trouble, la a wurd, they suare nothinv; upon »uen s^n «ft«a>VK\\ twt \Vife xuinera* 

pfe men hmre no doubt they shall be immoriH\,ttniA Xwe fot vv^, \\v«x«^v>t% \V«>j ««v. 

remademth, uid many surrender themsaWesto tuffenvvg*. M«ww«,\Wst«u«.'WH»- 

^^f*i"«V'»e them fliat they are m\\ breibven, ^Vieu oncft JJS' ^ wllL^2!Sf^?^S 
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efwiilers who viewed the subject at a §preat distance, who 
were uninformed and uninterested about it It bean the 
characters of such an account upon the face of it, because 
it describes e&cts, namely, the appearance in the world of 
a new religion, and the conversion of great multitudes to it, 
without descending^ in the smallest degree, to the detail 
of the transaction upon which it was founded, the interior 
of the institution, the evidence or arguments offered bj 
those who drew over others to it. Yet still here is no con* 
tradictlon of our story, no other or different story set up 
against it ; but so far a confirmation & it, as that, in the 
general points upon which the heathen account touches, it 
agrees with that which we find in our own books. 

The same may be observed of the very few Jewish wri* 
lers, of that and the adjoining period, which have come 
down to us. Whatever they omit, or whatever diilicuitiet 
we may fiod in explaining the omission, they advance no 
other history of the transaction than that which we acknowl- 
edge. Josephus, who wrote his Antiquities, or history of 
the Jews, about sixty years after the commencement of 
Christianity, in a passag^e generally admitted as genuine|. 
makes mention of John under the name of John the Bap- 
tist ; that he was a preacher of virtue ; that he baptized his 
|iroselytes; that he was well received by the people; that 
he was imprisoned and put to death by Herod ; and that 
Herod lived in a criminal cohabitation with Herodias,' his- 
brother^s wife.* In another passage, allowed by many, aU 
though not without considerable question being moved 
about it, we hear of ^(> James, the brother of him who w<is 
calted Jesus, and of his being put to death.^'t In a thirdC 
passage, extant in every copy that remains of Josephiis^'l 
kistory, but the authenticity of which has nevertheless been 
long disputed, we have an explicit testimony to the sub- 
ttance of our history in these words — ^^ At that time lived 
Jesus, a wise man, tf he may becalled a man, for he- per- 
formed many wonderful works. He was a teacher of such 
men as received the truth with pleasure. He drew over to 
bim many Jews and Gentiles^ This was the Christ ; and 
when Pilate, at the instigation of the chief men among us, 
had condemned him to the cross, they, who before had* 
conceived an affection for him, did not cease te adhere to- 
him ; for on the third day he appeared to them^ alive ag^iou^. 

m^CtLjK 503, erf. Gner, 

*Afmi i» Jififir Oil, ?. Met. !• t,. tAttlk^' V I9i^^b*^^>^i^ '^ 
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the divine prophets having foretold these and ttfafly ffWf-^ 
derful things concerning him. And the sect of the Chris* 
tians, 90 called from him, stibsists to this time "* What- 
ever becomes of the' controversy concerning the genuine- 
ness of this passage ; whether J osephus go the wholeHength 
of our history, which, if the passage be sincere, he does; 
or whether he proceed only a very little way with us,which^ 
if the passage be rejected, we confess to be the case ; stili- 
what we asseited is true, that he gives no other or different 
history of the subject from ours, no other or different ac- 
count of the original of the institution. And 1 think also that 
it may with great reason be contended, either that the pas- 
sage is genuine, or that the sHence of J osephus was design- 
ed. For, although we should lay aside the authority of 
our own books entirely, yet when Tacitus, who wrote not 
twenty, perhaps boI ten, years after Josephus, in his ac- 
count of a period iii' which Josephus was near thirty years 
of age, tells us, that a vast multitude of christians were con- 
demned at Rome ; that they derived their denomination 
from Christ, who, in the reignW Tiberius was put to death, 
as a criminal, by the procurator Pootius Pilate ; that the 
superstition had not spread only over Judea, the source of 
the evil, but had reached Rome also : when Suetonius, an 
historian contemporary with Tacitus, relates that in the 
time of Claudius, the Jews were making disturbances at 
Rome, Crestus being their leader; and that, during the reiga 
of Nero, the Christians were punished ; under both which 
emperors Josephus lived : when Pliny, who wrote his cel- 
ebrated epistle not more than thirty years after the publica- 
tion of Josephus's history, found the Christians in such oan^ 
hers in the province of Bithynia as to draw from him a com- 
plaint, that the contagion had seized cities, towns, and viU 
lages, and harl so seized them as to produce a general deser- 
tion of the pubiie rites ; and when, as hath been already ob- 
served, there is no reason for imagining that the Christians' 
were more numerous in Bithynia than in many other parts 
of the Roman empire : it cannot, I should suppose, after this^ 
be believed, that the religion, and the transaction upon 
which it was founded, were too obscure to engage the at- 
tention of Josephus, or to obtain a place in his hietoiy* 
Perhaps he did not know how to represent the business^ 
and dispose of his difficulties by passings it over in silence^ 
EusebiuB wrote the life of Constantine, yet o^ts entireljf 
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the most remarkable circumstance in that life, the death of 
his son Crispus ; undoubtedly Tor the reason here given. 
The reserve of Josephus upon the subject of Christianity 
appears also in his passing over the banishment ofihe Jews 
by Claudius, which Suetonius, we have seen, has record- 
ed with an express reference to Christ. This is at least 
as remarkable as his silence about the infants of Ijethle- 
hem.* Be, however, the fact, or the cause of the omission 
in Josephus,! what it may, no other or different history of 
the subject has been g^ven by him, or is pretended to have 
been given. 

But further, the whole series of Christian writers, from 
the first age of the institution down to the present, in th«i'r 
discussions, apologies, arguments, and controversies, pro- 
ceed upon the general story which our scriptures contain, 
and upon no other. The main facts, the principal agents, 
are alike in all. This argument will appear to be of great 
force, when it is known that we are able to trace back the 
scries of writers to a contact with the historical books of the 
New Testament, and to the age of the first emissaries of the 
religion, and to deduce it by an unbroken continuation, 
from that end of the train to the present. 

The remaining letters of the apostles (and what more ori- 
ginal than their letters can we have) though written with- 
out the remotest design of transmitting the history of Christ, 
or Christianity, to future ages, or even of making it known 
to their contemporaries, incidentally disclose to us the fol- 
lowing circumstances : ^^ Christ^s descent and family, his 
innocence, the meekness and gentleness of his character (a 
recognition which goes to the whole gospel history) his ex- 
alted nature, bis circumcision, transfiguration, his life of 
opposition and suffering, his patience and resignation, the 
appointment of the eucharist and the manner of it, his ago-> 
ny, his confession before Pontius Pilate, bis stripes, crud< 
fixion, burial, resurrection, his appearance after it, first to 
Peter, then to the rest of the apostles, bis ascension into 

* Michaelit has compiitrd,aiid, m it shoald k«id, fairly enoaj^i, that probably not 
more than twenty children peritbed by thii rmel precaotioD. MichoeL Band, f tim 
V, TesUtrantlat*dtyMarth, Vol. J,c, (L aecu 11. 

t There it no noticv taken of Cbriitianity in the Mithna, a collection of Jewish Crib 
ditiom eocnpiled about the ytiu* 180, although it contains a Tract, ** Decultn Per^rl* 
no,'' of strange or idolatrous worship ; yet it eannot be disfMited but that Cbrisiiamty 
was pnfectly well known in the worM fit this time* There is extreoiely little iMttice of 
*1iie subjcict lo the Jerusafem Talmnd, eompiled abont the year 300, and not much more 
in the Babvkmisb Tklmud of the year 500, ahlHioffh both these works are of a religiooi 
nature, and aMioogh wheo the flrat was eompiM, Christianity was upon the pointof 
becoming the ldi|i*on W the atotc, ivl, whn ilM tettor w»B filUI^^ 
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heaven, and his designation to be a future judge of mai>- 
kind: the stated residence of the apostles at Jerusalem, 
the working of miracles by the first preachers of the gospel, 
who were also the hearers of Christ :* the successful prop* 
agatioa of the religion, the persecution of its followers, the 
miraculous conversion of Paul, nuracles wrought by him* 
self, and alleged in his controversies with his adversariea, 
and in letters to the persons amongst whom they were 
wrought ; finally, that miracles were thesigm of an apo»tle.^^X 

In an epistle bearing the name of Barnabas the compan- 
ion of Paul, probably genuine, certainly belonging to that 
age, we have the sufferings of Christ, his choice of apostles 
and their number, his passion, the scarlet robe, the vinegar 
and gall, the mocking and piercing, the casting lots for his 
coat,| his resurrection on the eighth, (i. e. the first day of 
the week§) and the commemorative distinction of that 
day, his manifestation after his resurrection, and lastly, his 
ascension. We have also his miracles, generally but posi- 
tively referred to in the following words : ^^ finally, teaching^ 
the people of Israel, and doing many wonders and signs 
sunong them^ he preached to them, and showed the exceeds 
kig great love which he bear towards them.^'|| 

In an epistle of Clement, a hearer of St. Paul, although 
written for a purpose remotely connected with the Christian 
history, we have the resurrection of Christ, and the subse-^ 
quent mission of the apostles, recorded in these satisfactory 
terms : ^^ The apostles have preached to us from our Lord 
Jesus Christ from God — For having received their comr^ 
mand, and being thoroughly assured by the resurrection of 
tur Lord Jesus Christy they went abroad, publishing that 
the kingdom of God was at hand."** We find noticed also, 
the humility, yet the power of Christ,tt his descent from 
Abraham, his crucifixioD. We have Peter and Paul repre- 
sented as faithiul and righteous pillars of the church, the 

•Heb. ii. 3. *• How ahall we escape if we neglect w gwat a salvation, which at ihe 
TT" * j(**i '^ b« »P^ ^ the to«», «i»d was ronfinued unto us Ay tAem that hewS 
Mm. God also beanng ihero witness both vith signt and wonders, and with dh>en 
fiijr«r.'e#. and gtfU •f the Holy Ghost." I aliegf this epistle without hfcsstatiimftr 
whatever doubts om) have been raised about its author, there can be none coneevnuw 
the age in which it was written. No epistle in the collecuon canries about it iwvciS 
dubitable marks ofajitiquity than this do*^ It sneaks, for instance^ throuehouu of tha 
•emple as then standing, and of the worship ofthe temple as then subsisting. Heb. 
vin. 4. ♦• For if he wenr on earth, he should not be a priest, seeing there an imeili 

#^Aiive.vii. $Ibld.c.iiW > H&j^Biaut.^ 
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ntimerous suiTciings of Peter, the bonds, stripefl, and 
stoning of Paui^ and more particularly, his extensive and 
unwearied travels 

In an epistle of Polycarp, a disciple of St. John, though 
only a brief hortatory letter, we have the humility, pa- 
tience, sufferings, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, to- 
gether with the apostolic character of St. Paul distinctly 
recognized.* Of this same father we are also assured by 
IrenaBus, that he (Irenaeus) had heard him relate, ^ what 
he had received from eye-wilnesses concerning the Lord, 
both concerning his mtracles and his doctrine.'^t 

In the remaining works of Ignatius, the contemporary of 
Polycarp, larger than those of Polycarp (yet like those of 
Polycarp, treating of subjects in no wise leading to any re- 
cital of the Christian history) the occasional allusions are 
proportioaably more copious. The descent of Christ from 
David, his mother Mary, bis miraculous conception, the 
star at his birth, his baptism by John, the reason assigned 
for it, his appeal to the prophets, the ointment poured on 
his head, his sufferings under Pontius Pilate and Herod the 
tetrarch, his resurrection, the Lord^s day called and kept in 
commemoration of it, and the eucharist, in both its parts, 
are unequivocally referred to. Upon the resurrection this 
writer is even circumstantial.^ He mentions the apostles' 
eating and drinking with Christ after he was risen, their 
feeling and handling him ; from which last circumstance 
Ignatius raises this just reflection — "They believed, being 
convinced both by his flesh and spirit ; for this cause they 
despised death, and were found to be above it."t 

Quadratus, of the same age with Ignatius, has left us the 
following noble testimony : — "The works of our Saviour 
were always conspicuous, for they were real : both they 
that were healed, and they that were raised from the dead ; 
who were seen not only when they were healed or raised, 
but for Jong time afterwards. Not only whilst he dwelt 
on this earth, but also after his departure, and for a good 
while after it, insomuch that some of them have reached 
to our times."§ 

Justin Martyr came little more than thirty years after 
Quadratus. From Justin's works, which are still extant, 
might be collected a tolerably complete account of Christ's 
life, in all points agreeing with that vib\cVi\s ^^\YS^'t^\vQi> 

. *«rf. Ep, ad, Pbih c V. vui. ii. ili. tlr. aA Y\oy. i^v'«»^"*» V'^^^'Mk^ 

|Ai Saij r. c ii. § Ap, E»». H. ^V W ^^ 
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our scriptures ; taken indeed, in a great measure, from 
those scriptures, but still proving that this account, and no 
other, was the account known and extant in that age. The 
miracles in particular, which form the part of Christ^s his- 
tory most material to be traced, stand fully and distinctly 
recognized in the following passage : — '' He healed those 
who had been blind, and deaf, and lame, from their birth, 
causing by his word, one to leap, another to hear, and a 
third to see ; and by raising the dead, and making them 
to live, he induced, by his works, the men of that age ta 
know him."* 

It is unnecessary to carry these citations lower, because 
the history, ader this time, occurs in ancient Christiaa 
writings as familiarly as it is wont to do in modern ser- 
mons ; occurs always the same in substance, and always 
that which our evangelists represent. 

This is not only true of those writings of Christians 
which are genuine, and of acknowledged authority, but it is 
JQ a great measure, true of all their ancient writings which 
remain ; although some of these may have been erroneous- 
ly ascribed to authors to whom they did not belong, or may 
contain false accounts, or may appear to be undeserving 
of credit, or never indeed to have obtained any. Whatev- 
er fables they have mixed with the narrative, they preserve 
the material parts, the leading facts, as we have them ; and 
so far as they do this, although, they be evidences of noth- 
ing else, they are evidence that these points were fixed^ 
were received and acknowledged by all Christians in the 
ages in which the books were written. At least it may be 
asserted, that, in the places where we were most likely to 
meet with such things, if such things had existed, no relics 
appear of any story substantially different from the present, 
as the cause, or as the pretence of the institution. 

Now that the original story, the story delivered by the 
first preachers of the institution, should have died away so 
entirely as to have left no record or memorial of its exist- 
ence, although 80 many records and memorials of the time 
and transaction remain ; and that another story should not 
have stepped into its place, and gained exclusive posses- 
sion of the belief of all who professed themselves disci- 
pies of the institution, is beyond any example of the cor- 
ruption of even oral tradition, and still less consistent witli^ 
the experience of written history ; and this improbability 

Viisl. dKalt con. Try^b. p. 218, cd, Tliiil. 
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which is very great, is rendered still g^reater hy the reflec- 
tion, that no such change^ as the ohlivion of one story and 
the substitution of another, took place in any future peri- 
od of the Christian era. Christianity has travelled through 
dark and turbulent ages ; nevertheless it Came out of the 
cloud and the storm such, in substance, as it entered in. 
Many additions were made to the primitive history, and 
these entitled to different degrees of credit; many doc- 
trinal errors also were from time to time grafted into the 
public creed, but still the original story remained, and re- 
mained the same. In all its principal parts it has been 
fixed from the beginning. 

Thirdly, the religious rites and usages that prevailed 
amongst the early disciples of Christianity wore such as 
belonged to, and sprung out of, the narrative now in our 
hands ; which accordancy shows, that it was the narrative 
upon which these persons acted, and which they had re- 
ceived from their teachers. Our account makes the foun- 
der of the religion direct that his disciples should be bap- 
tized : We know that the first (/hristians were baptized. 
Our account makes him direct that they should hold reli- 
gious assemblies : We find that they did hold religious as^* 
semblies. Our account makes the apostles assemble upon 
a stat%d day in the week : We find, and that from informa- 
tion perfectly independent of our accounts, that the Chris- 
tians of the first century did observe stated days of assem- 
bling. Our histories record the institution of the rite 
which we call the Lord's supper, and a command to re- 
peat it in perpetual succession : We find, amongst the early 
Christians, the celebration of this rite universal. And in- 
deed we find concurring in all the above-mentioned observ- 
ances, Christian societies of many different nations and lan- 
guages, removed from one another by great distance of 
place and dissimilitude of situation. It is also extremely 
material to remaik, that there is no room for insinuating that 
our books were fabricated with a studious accommodation to- 
the usages which obtained at the time they were written; 
that the authors of the books found the usages established, 
and framed the story to account for their original. The 
scripture accounts, especially of the Lord^s supper, are 
too short and cursory, not to say too obscure, and, in this 
view, deficient, to allow a place for any suspicion.* 

*Tlie readrr who ii eoQVierant in these retrarohet. by comptriog the thnrt teaiptiire 
accou't« if th-< Chriirian ritt^ abuv^-memiout^ with the minute and dri»BMttoMM^ 
Kctior>« contained in the ^nretendttl auwtoliv eo- ftitnlkni^ ^inHL IKRti)M^ fteKJt ^ ^duiiiiBk' 
«ervsti«D; tkcftfAeiuioebeCireen txwM aud forgery. 
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Amongst the proofs of the truth of our profession, viz. 
that the story, which we have now^ is, in substance, the 
story which the Christians had then, or, in other wor^s, 
that the accounts in our gospels are, as to their principal 
parts at least, the accounts which the apostles and original 
teachers of the religion delivered, one arises from observ- 
ing, that it appears by the gospels themselves, that the 
story was public at the time ; that the Christian communi* 
ty was already in possession of the substance and principal 
parts ol' the narrative. The gospels were not the original 
cau^e ot the Christian history being believed, but were 
themselves among the consequences of that belief. This 
is expressly attirnied by :^t Luke in hU brief, but as 1 think, 

"•' very important and instructive preface. " Forasmuch 
(says the evangelist) as many have taken in hand to set 
forth in order a declaration of those things which are most 
surely believed amongst «*, even as they delivered them unto 
W.V, which^Jrom the beginnings were eye-witnesses and minis* 
ters of the word ; it seemed good to me also, having had 
perfect understanding of all things from the very first, to 
write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that 
thou mightest know the certainty of those things wherein 
thou hast been instructed^ This short introduction testiiies, 
that the substance of the history, which the evangglist was 
about to write, was already believed by Christians ; that 
it was believed upon the declarations of eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word ; that it formed the account of their 
religion, in which'Christians were instructed; that the of- 
fice which the historian proposed to himself, was to trace 
each particular to its origin, and to iax the certainty of 
many things which the reader had before heard of. In St. 
John's gospel, the same point appears from hence, that 
there are some principal facts, to which the historian refers, 
but which he does not relate.. A remarkable instance of 
this kind is thjB ascension^ which is not mentioned by St. 
John in its place, at the conclusion of his history, but 
which is plainly referred to in the following words of the 
sixth chapter :* " What and if ye shall see the Son of man 
ascend up where he was before ?" And still more positively 
in the words which Christ, according to our evangelist| 
spoke to Mary after his resurrection, '^ Touch roe not, for 
/ am not yet ascended to my Father; but go unto mj 
brethren ^ and say unto tbem, \ ai^ceu^ xwA.^ tcv^ Father 

•«h/ jrour Father, unto my GoA «ttvA ^^^t Q^^i^^A 'Twak 

•iUid I9IU1 ui. 13, ana vAU. -^Jsfcau.Ai* 
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'can Only be accounted for by the supposition, that Si. JoLn 
wrote uoder a sense of the tioloriety of Christ's ascension, 
amongst those by whom his book was likely to be read. 
The same account moat also be given of St. Matthen's 
Omission of Ibe same important fad. The thing was very 
well known, nod it did not occur to the hiatoriiin, that it 
was necessary to add any particulars concerning it. It 
agrees alao with ibia solution, and with no other, that 
neilher Matthew nor Jolin dispose of the person of our 
Lord in any manner whatever. Other iutiiaations in St. 
John's gospel of the then general notoriety of the story, 
are the following: His manner of inlroilucing his narra- 
tive, (ch. i. 15-) 'Oohn bare witness of him, tind cried, 
saying," evidently presupposes that his readers knew who 
John was. His rapid parentheiicai reference to John's 
imprisonment, " for John was not yel cast into prison,"* 
coulJ only come from a writer who^e mind was in the 
habit of considering John's imprisonment as perfectly no- 
torious. The description of \ndrew by the addition " Si. 
mon Peter's bro(hpr,"t take« it for gnmted that Sirnon 
Peter was well known : bis njcne bad nut been menlloned 
before. The evani^elbl's noticin<;l the prevailing miscon- 
struction of a diifcourse, which Christ held with (he belor- 
cd disciple, proves that the characlore and the discourse 
were alreadv puMic. And the observalion which these 
instances afford, is of equal validity for the purpose of the 
present argument, whoever was tlie author of lhebisIorie» 
These four circiimstances — tirst, the recognilion of the 
account in its principal parts by asertea of succeeding wri- 
ters i secondly, the Iota) absence of any account of the 
origin of the rehgion substantially diflcrenl from ours; , 
thirdly, Ibe early and extensive prevalence of rites and io^ 
sti til tions, which result from our account ; lburthly,ourRe4[ 
count bearing in its construction proof that it is an accounf-l 
of facts, which were known and believed at the time ; ars'v 
suflicieni, I couceive, lo support an assurance, thnt th«-J 
slory, which we have now, is, in general, the story whicliJ 
Christians had at the beginning. I say in general, byJ 
witich term I mean, thai it is the same in its texture, arair 
in its priTicipiil facts. For instance, I make no doubt, fort 
the reasons above stated, but that the resurrection of thflj^ 
founder of the religiou was always a part of the Christlas / 
story. Nor can a doubt of this remiiin upon the mind of 
any one, who reflects ftiat the ceauvrett\(io\a,va 
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or other, assertad, referred to, or assumed, in every Chris- 
tian writing, of every description, which hath come down 
to us. 

And if our evidence stopped here, we should have a 
strong case to olSer : For we should have to allege, that in 
the reign of Teherius CsBsar, a certain number of persons 
set about an attempt of establishing a new religion in the 
world ; in the prosecution of which purpose, they volun- 
tarily encountered great dangers, undertook great labours, 
sustained great sufferings, all /or a miraculous story which 
they published wherever they came ; and that the- resur* 
rection of a dead man, whom during his life they had fol- 
lowed and accompanied, was a constant part of thi$ story. 
I know nothing in the above statement which can, with any 
appearance of reason, be disputed ; and I know nothing in 
the history of the human species similar to it. 



CHAP. VIIl. 

There is satisfactory evidence^ that many persons^ professing to 
have been original witnesses of the Christian Miracles^ 
passed their lives in la^ours^ dangers^ and sufferings^ vol* 
untarily undergone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered^ and solely in consequence of their belief of 
those accounts ; and that they also submitted^ from the same 
motives^ to new rules of conduct, 

THAT the story, which we have now, is, in the main, 

the story which the apostles published, is, 1 think, nearly 

certain from the considerations which have been proposed. 

But whether, when we come to the particulars and the 

detail of the narrative, the historical books of the New 

Testament be deserving of credit as histories, so that a 

fact ought to be accounted true because it is found la 

them ; or whether they are entitled to be considered as 

representing the accounts, which, true or false, the apos- 

ties published ; whether their authority, in either of these 

views, can be trusted to, is a point which necessarily de- 

pends upon what we know of the books, and of their authors. 

Now, in treating of this part of our argument, the first, 

and a most material observation iipon the subject is^ that, 

such watB the situation of theaulboislo yiYiqxii\^<^Wt ^q^ 

pels are ascribed, that, if any one of lYie iow \)^ ^eii\i«i^^ 
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it is sufficient for our purpose. The received author of the 
first was an original apostle and emissary of the religion. 
The received author of the second was an inhabitant of 
Jerusalem at the time, to whose house the apostles were 
wont to resort, and himself an attendant upon one of the 
most eminent of that number. The received author of the 
third was a stated companion and fellow-traveller of the 
most active of all the teachers of the religion, and in the 
course of his travels frequently in the society of the origi- 
nal apostles. The received author of the fourth, as well 
as of the first, was one of these apostles. No stronger ev- 
idence of the truth of a history can arise from the situation 
of the historian than what is here ofiered. The authors 
of all the histories lived at the time and upon the spot. 
The authors of two of the histories were present at many 
of the scenes which they describe ; eye-witnesses of the 
facts, ear-witnesses of the discourses ; writing irom per- 
sonal knowledge and recollection, and what strengthens 
their testimony, writing upon a subject in which their 
minds were deeply engaged, and in which, as they must 
have been very frequently repeating the accounts to oth- 
ers, the passages of the history would be kept continually 
alive in their memory. Whoever reads the gospels (and 
they ought to be read for this parfJcular purpose) will find 
in them not merely a general affirmation of miraculous 
powers, but detailed circumstantial accounts of miracles, 
with specifications of time, place, and persons ; and these 
accounts many and various. In the gospels, therefore, 
which bear the names of Matthew and John, these narra- 
tives, if they really proceeded from these men, must either 
be true, as far as the fidelity of human recollection is usu- 
ally to be depended upon, that is, must be true in sub- 
stance, and In their principal parts, (which is sufficient for 
the purpose of proving a supernatural agency) or they 
must be wilful and meditated falsehoods. Yet the wri- 
ters who fabricated and uttered these falsehoods, if they 
be such, are of the number of those who, unless the whole 
contexture of the Christian story be a dream, sacrificed 
their ease and safety in the cause, and for a purpose the most 
inconsistent that is possible with dishonest intentions. 
They were villians for no end but to teach honesty, and 
martyrs without the least prosp^ of how^xiv ore ^<^^ssX^s^« 

The gospels which bear the Qameft <ii'^■M:>R.«aftk\JKs^^^'^• 
though Dot the narratives of eye^mtaea6e»^«xfe^\^ ^^^^®R- 
r^mpved, fnQm that only one degree- T\xe^ «t^ ^^V»** 

w , ^ ■ - . _ 
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tives of contemporary writers, of writers themselves mlx- 
iDg with the business, one of the two probably living in the 
place which was the principal scene of action, both living 
in habits of society and correspondence with those who had 
been present at the transactions which they relate. The 
latter of them accordingly tells us, (and with apparent 
sincerity, because he tells it without pretending to per- 
sonal knowledge, and without claiming for bis work great- 
er authority thaa belonged to it) that the things^ which 
were believed amongst Christians, came from those who 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word ; that he had traced up accounts to their source ; 
and that be was prepared to instruct his reader in the cer- 
tainty of the things which he related.* Very few histo* 
ries lie so close to their facts ; very few historians are so 
jaearly connected with the subject of their narrative, or 
possess such means of authentic information as these. 

The situation of the writers applies to the truth of the 
facts, which they record. But at present we use their testi- 
mony to a point somewhat short of this, namely, that the 
{acta recorded in the gospels,whether true or false, are the 
facts and the sort of facts, which the original preachers of 
the religion alledged. Strictly speaking, I am concerned 
only to show that what the gospels contain is the same as 
what the apostles preached. Now how stands the proof of 
this point ? A set of men went about the world publishing a 
story composed of miraculous accounts,(for miraculous from 
the very nature and exigency of the case they must -have 
been) and upon the strength of these accounts, called upon 
mankind to quit the religions in which they had been edu- 
cated, and to take up, from thenceforth, a new system of 
opinions, and new rules of action. What is more, in attes- 
tation of these accounts, that is, in support of an institution 
of which these accounts were the foundation, the same 
men voluntarily exposed themselves to harrassing and per- 
petual labours^ dangers, and sufferings. We want to know 
what these accounts were. We have the particulars, i. e. 
many particulars,frQm two of their number. We have them 
from an attendant of one of the number, and who, there is 
reason to believe, was an inhabitant of Jerusalem at the 
time. We have them from a fourth writer, who accompa- 




"^r;2;S^ i wn» not ihMD tbe report oT otnert, wi itom tr^ o^iv itwww^w^ ^^?^ 
«S^i-i?*SS~" ^ doufift tat that bilb VMi^G»^R»ttt*\xva5^«5^^ 
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nieil the most labortoua mUsionary of the iostitution io bis 
travels ; who, io the course of theee Iravels, was frequently 
brought into the aociet; of the rest; nnd who, letil be oh- 
serveii, begins his narratiTe by telling' us, that he is nbont ^^ 
to relale the things which had been delivered by those- who ^H 
were mlDistera of the word, and eye-witnesses of (he fact. ^^| 
I do not know what information can be more salisl^tctoF^ ,^^B 
than this. We may, perhaps, perceive the force and value ^ 
of it more sensibly, if we reflect bow requiring we should 
have been if we had wanted it. Supposing it to be sufficieat- 
ly proved, that the religion, now profe^ed amonget us, 
r owed its original to the preaching and ministry of a num- 
" "^er of men, who, about eighteen centuries ago, set forth 
I the world a new system of religious opinions, founded 
pon certain extraordinary things, which ihey related of a 
pronderful person who bad appeared in Judea; suppose i^ 
Io be also suSicienlly proved, (hat, in the course and pros- 
Kution of their mioiEtry, these men had subjected thcm- 
kelves to extreme hardships, fatigue, and peril ; but sap- 
lose the accounts which they published had DOtbecn com- 
^tted to writing tillsome ages after their tj»nes, or at least 
(hat no histories, but what bail been composecl some ages 
'^tcrwards, had reached our hands ; we should have said, 
d with reason, that we were willing to believe these 
)n under Ihe circumstances in ivhich Ihey delivered their 
testimony, but that we did not, at this day, know with suf- 
"dent evidence what their teslimODy w;ts. Had we re- 
eived the particulars of it from any of those who lived 
tod conversed with them, from any of tlieir hearers, or 
3 from any of their contemporaries, we should have 
something Io rely iipoo. Now, if our booka begenu- 
, we have all these. We have Ihe very species of in- 
Jbrmalion which, as it appears to me, our imagination 
BTOuld have carved out for us, if it had been if anting. 
But! have said, that, if any one of Ihe four gospels be gen- 
i have not only direct historical testimony Io Ihe 
e contend for, hut testimony which, eo far as the 
Bvoint is concerned, cannot reasonably be rejected. Ifthe 
"first gospel was really written by Malthew, we have the 
narrative of one of the number from which to judge what 
were the miracles, and Ihe kind of miracles which the 
ftpostles allributed to Jesus. Although, for argument's 
sake, and only for argument's sake, we should nllow^ that 
this gospel had been erroneous\y aitT\\ie4\fi\\*\.ftv«w,^e'v 
ifthegospel of St John be geQume,\.\ve (i\i'i.<i\x^\.w*V'^'^ 
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with no less strength. Again, although th6 gO!<pefa^ b6tii 
of Matthew and J ohn, could be supposed to be spurious, yet 
if the gospeF'of St. Luke was truly the composition of that 
person, or of any person, be his name what it might, who was 
tetually in the situation in which the author of that gosp^( 
professes himself to have been ; or if the gospel which 
bears the name of Mark really proceeded from him, we still, 
even upon the lowest supposition, possess the accounts of 
one writer at least, who was not only coptemporary with 
the apostles, but associated with them in their ministry ;- 
which authority seems sufficient, when the question is sim- 
ply what it was which these apostles advanced. 

I think it material to have this well noticed. The new 
Testament contains a great number of distinct writings, the 
genuineness of any one of which is almost sufficient to 
]>rove the truth of the religion : it contains, however, four 
distinct histories, the genuineness of any one of which is 
perfectly sufficient. If, therefore, we must be considered 
as encountering the risk of error in assigning the authors of 
our books, we are entitled to the tidvantage of so many 
separate probabilities* And although it should appear that 
some of the evangelists had seen and used each other^ 
works, this discovery, whilst it subtracts indeed from their 
characters as testimonies strictly independent, diminishes, 
1 conceive! tittle, either their separate authority, by which 
I mean the authority of any one that is genuine, or their 
mutual con6rmation. For let the most disadvantageous sup- 
position possible be made concerning them; let it be allow- 
ed, what I should have no great difficulty in admitting, 
that Mark compiled his history almost entirely from those 
of Matthew and Luke ; and let it also, for a moment, be 
supposed , that these histories werA not, in fact, written by 
Matthew and Luke ; yet if it be true that Mark, a con- 
temporary of the apostles, living in habits of society with' 
the apostles, a fellow-traveller and fellow-labourer with 
some of them ; If, I say, it be tme that this person mdde 
the compilation, it follows, that the writings from which he 
made it existed in the times of the apostles, and not only so, 
bt^t fhsf tl^ey were then in such esteem and credit that a 
ebmpanion of the apostles formed a history out of them* 
Let the gospel of Mark be called an epitome of that of Mat-' 
ihew ; if a person in the situation in which Mark is des- 
ctibed to have been, actually made lYve ei^\\.oTXk^^\\. ^oit^ 
ibe stroageat possible attestatioik to Wie cWt^lcX^t ^l ^^«. 
eiigioaL Agam^ paraUeUamt iu fteul«ttce%>\ii i«Qit^H^;&^ 
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^ni the orJer of worJa, hnTe been traced out between the; 
gospel of Matllieiv and that of Luke ; which concurrence 
cannot easily be explained otherwise than auppoang ei-. 

ther that Luke had consulted Matthew's tusttory, or, what ^ 

appears (o me no wise incredible, that minutes of some i>r ^^H 
Christ's discourses, us well as brief memo tra of i^ome passa^ ^^^ 
ges of hia life, had been commilled to writing at the lime, ^^H 
and that such written accounts had by both authors been ^^1 
occasionally admilled into (faeir histories. Either supposi- 
tion is pcrfecly consistent with the acknowledged forma- 
tion of St. Luke's narrative, who profcsnea not to write as 
an eye-witness, but to have iovestigated the original of -^^ 
every account which he delivers ; iu other words, to have ^^H 
collected them from such documents and testimonieB as he^ >^^H 
who had the best opportunities of making inquiries, judged ^^^| 
to he aiilheotic. Therefore, allowing that this writer also, ~ ^^ 
in some instances, borrowed from the gospel which we call 
Matthew's, nnd once more allowing, for thesake of stnling 
the argument, that that gospel wus not the production of 
the author to whom we ascribe it, yet still we have, in St. 
Luke's gospel, a history given by a writer immediately eon. 
nected with the transaction, with the witnesses of it, with 
the persons engaged in 11, and composed from materials 
which that person, thus situated, deemed to be safe sources 
of intelligence: in other words, whatever supposition be 
made concerning any or all the other gospels, if ^t, Luke's 
gnspei be genuine, we have in it a credible evidence of the ^^^ 
point whicb we maintain. The gospel according to St. . ^^H 
John appears to be, and is on all hands allowed to be, an in- -^^H 
dependent testimony, strictly and properly so called. Not* ^^H 
withstanding, therefore, any connection, or supposed coo- ^^^ 
nexion, between some of the gospels, I again repeat, what I 
before said, that, if any one of the four be genuine, we have 
in that one, strong reason from the character and situation 
of the writer to believe, that we possess the accounla 
which the oAioal emissaries of the religion delivered. 

II. In treamig of the written evidences of ChrisSanity, 
nest to their separate, we are to consider their aggregate 
authority. Now there is in the evangelic history a cumu- 
lation of testimony which belongs hardly to any other, but 
which our habilual mode of reading the scriptures some- 
times causes us to overlook. When a passage, in any wise 
relating (o the history of Christ, is read to us ou.t «( xJo.* 
epistle of CJemens Romanus, tbe e^wWes. q'v \^-a.Mwa, "aS. 
Fol^carp, or from any other vtriVitis o^ ttia\.a^'i.,'w%'«<i\'(a<- 
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mediately sensible of the confirmation which it affords to 
the scripture account. Here is a new witness. Now if 
we had been accustomed to read the gospel of. Matthew 
alone, and had known that of Luke only as the generality 
of Christians know the writings of the apostolic^ fathers,, 
that is, had known that such a writing was extant an^ ac- 
knowledged ; when we came, for the first time, to look in- 
to what it contained, and found many of the facts which 
Matthew recorded, recorded also there, many other facts ef 
a similar nature added, and throughout the whole work the 
same general series of transactions stated, and the same 
general character of the person who was the subject of the 
history preserved, I apprehend that we should feel our 
minds strongly impressed by this discovery of fresh evi- 
dence. We should feel a renewal of the same sentiment 
in first reading the gospel of St. John. That of St. Mark 
perhaps would strike us as an abridgement of the history 
with which we are already acquainted ; but we should 
naturally reflect, that, if that history was abridged by such 
a person as Mark, or by any person of so early an age, it 
afforded one of the highest possible attestations of the val- 
ue of the work. This successive disclosure of proof would 
leave us assured, that there must have been at least some 
reality in a story which, not one, but many, had taken ia 
hand to commit to writing. The very existence of four 
separate histories would satisfy us that the subject had a 
foundation ; and when, amidst the variety which the dif- 
ferent information of the different writers had supplied to 
their accounts, or which their different choice and judg- 
ment in selecting their materials had produced, we observ- 
ed many facts to stand the same in nil ; of these facts, at 
least, we should conclude that they were fixed in their 
credit and publicity. If, after this, we should come to the 
knowledge of a distinct history, and that also of the same 
age with the rest, taking up the subject where the others^ 
had leA it, and carrying on a narrative ofj^fee effects pro* 
duced in the world by the extraordinary causes of which 
we had already been informed, and which effects subsist 
at this day, we should think the reality of the original story 
in no little degree established by this supplement. If sub 
sequent enquiries should bring to our knowledge, one after 
another^ letiera written by soiae of the principal agents in: 
ihe bu6iD€88y upon the business^ and dxxrvti^ \>^^ >\xci^ ^C 
^t^ir activity and coDcem in it, aaaumvu^ «\V^^ti^^w\\T^- 
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arose out of it, pressing^ the obligations which resolted from 
it, giving advice and directions to those who acted upon it, 
I conceive that we should find, in every one of these, a still 
further support to the conclusion we had formed. At pre- 
sent, the weight of this successive confirmation is, in a great 
measure, unperceived by us. The evidence does not ap« 
pear to us what it is ; for, being from our infancy accustom- 
ed to regard the New Testament as one book, we see in it 
pnly one testimony. The whole occurs to us as a single evi- 
dence ; and its different parts, not as distinct attestations, 
but as different portions only of the same. Yet in this con- 
ception of the subject, we are certainly mistaken ; for the 
very discrepancies amongst the several documents which 
form our volume prove, if all other proof was wanting, 
that in their original composition they were separate, and 
most of them independent productions. 

If we dispose of our ideas in a different order, the matter 
stands thus : — ^Whilst the transaction was recent, and the 
original witnesses were at hand to relate it ; and whilst the 
apostles were busied in preaching and travelling, in collect- 
ing disciples, in forming and regulating societies of con« 
verts, in supporting themselves against opposition ; whilst 
they exercised their ministry under the harrassings of fre- 
quent persecution, and in a state of almost continual alarm, 
it is not probable that, in this engaged, anxious, and unset- 
tled condition of life, they would think immediately of 
writing histories for the information of the public or of pos- 
terity.* But it is very probable that emergencies might 
draw from some of them, occasional letters upon the sub- 
ject of their mission to converts, or to societies of converts, 
with which they were connected ; or that they might address 
written discourses and exhortations to the disciples of the In- 
stitution at large, which would be received and read with a 
respect proportioned to the character of the writer. Ac- 
counts in the mean time would get abroad of the extraordina- 
ry things that had been passing, written with different de- 
grees of information and correctness. The extension of 
the Christian society, which could no longer be instructed 
by a personal intercourse with tl^e apostles, and the possible 
circulation of imperfect or erroneous narratives, would soon 
teach some amongst them the expediency of sending forth 
authentic memoirs of the life anddocttmeo^l\\evc^%aX«(v 

* 7»/» rAoimfcr octmred to Eufebkis— ** Nor wew the «vw^An <tf C^^t wwJXl «C 
i^^ "fffc' "^ "'rifi/^of book*, beine engaged \n « took e&«dk»ft «to«»^ '^fSS; 

»^ ror tbejnuehr of ckrigtUm wtiting^ in die&Niceatun <<^^ «^' 
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When accounts appeared, authorized hy the name, credit, 
and situation of the writers, recommended or recognized 
by the apostles and first preachers of the religion, or found 
to coincide with what the apostles and first preachers of the 
religion had taught, other accounts would fall into disuse 
and neglect ; whilst these, maintaining their reputation 
(as, if genuine and well founded, they would do) under the 
test of time, inquiry, and contradiction, might be expected 
to make their way into the hands of Christians of all coun- 
tries of the world. This seems the natural progress of the 
business ; and with this the records in our possession, and 
the evidence concerning them, correspond. We have re- 
maining, in the first place, many letters of the kind above 
described, which have been preserved with a care and fidel- 
ity answering to the respect with which we may suppose 
that such letters would be received. But as these letters 
were not written to prove the truth of the Christian religion, 
in the sense in which we regard that question, nor to c(mi- 
vey information of facts, of which those to whom the let- 
ters written had been previously informed ; we are not to 
look in them for any thing more than Incidental allasions 
to the Christian history. We are able, however, to gather 
from these documents various particular attestations which 
have been already enumerated ; and this is a species of 
written evidence, as far as it goes, in the highest degree 
satisfactory, and in point of time, perhaps the first. But 
for our more circumstantial information we have, in the 
next place, five direct histories^ bearing the names of per- 
sons acquainted, by their situation, with the truth of what 
they relate, and three of them purporting, in the very body 
of the narrative, to be written by such persons : of which 
books we know that some were in the hands of those who 
were contempories of the apostles, and that, in the age 
immediately posterior to that, they were in the hands, we 
may say, of every one, and received by Christians with 
so much respect and deference, as to be constantly quoted 
and referred to by them without any doubt of the truth of 
their accounts. They were treated as such histories, pro- 
ceeding from such authorities, might expect to be treated. 
In the preface to one of our histories, we have intimations 
left us of the existence of some ancient accounts which are 
now lost There is nothing in this circumstance that can 
Surprise us. It was to be expected £tom\>ckeTfta.^\\xv\^%sA. ^ 
oovelty of the occasion that ftuc\\ accovwiXa vioxM %-»o.r»., 
*^en better accounts camie forth, tVie^^ «\^^ ^^^1 * ^^ 
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present histories superseded others. Thej soon acqnired 
a character, and established a reputation, which does not 
appear to have belonged to any other : that, at least, can 
be proved concerning them^ which cannot be proved con- 
cerning any other. 

But to return to the point which led to these reflections. 
By considering our records in either of the two views in 
^hich we have represented them, we shall perceive that 
we possess a collection of proofs^ and not a naked or solitary 
testimony; and that the written evidence is of such a 
kind, and comes to us in such a state, as the natural order 
and progress of things, in the infancy of the institution, 
might be expected to produce. 

Thirdly. The genuineness of the historical books of 
the New Testament is undoubtedly a point of importance, 
because the strength of their evidence is augmented by our 
knowledge of the situation of their authors, their relation 
to the subject, and the part which they sustained in the 
transaction ; and the testimonies which we are able to pro- 
duce compose a firm ground of persuasion that the gospels 
were written by the persons whose names they bear. 
Nevertheless, I must be allowed to state, that, to the argu- 
ment which I am endeavouring to maintain, this point is 
not esseutial ; I mean so essential as that the fate of the 
ai^ument depends upon it The question before us is, 
whether the gospel exhibit the story which the apostles and 
first emissaries of the religion published ; and for which 
they acted and suffered in the manner, in whicn, for some 
miraculous story or other, they did act and suffer. Now 
let us suppose that we possessed no other information con* 
coming these books than that they were written by early 
disciples of Christianity ; that they were known and read 
during the time, or near the time, of the original apostles 
of the religion; that by Christians whom the apostles In- 
structed, by societies of Christians which the apostles 
founded, these books were received (by which term ^^ re- 
ceived,'' I mean that they were behoved to contain au- 
thentic accounts of the transaction upon which the religion 
rested, and accounts which were accordingly used, repeat- 
ed, and relied upon^ this reception would be a valid proof 
that these books, wnoever were the authors of them, must 
have accorded with what the apostles taught. \ t^ci^^ 
tion bj the Grst race of Christians, is ev\^eThC% Wi-aX. >\v^^ 
agreed with what the first teachers of flie x^^^^wi ^^Xvs^x- 
ed la partfcaiar, if they had riot agreed vnfl^i \«\»X. ^«^ 
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apostles themselves preached, how could they have gained 
credit in churches and societies which the apostles es- 
tablished ? 

Now the fact of their early existence, and not only of 
their existence, but their reputation, is made out by some 
ancient testimonies which do not happen to specify the 
names of the writers ; add to which, what hath been al- 
ready hinted, that two out of the four gospels contain aver- 
ments in the body of the history, which, though they do 
not disclose the names, fix the time and situation of the 
authors, viz. that one was written by an eye-witness of the 
flufferings of Christ, the other by a contemporary of the 
apostles. In the gospel of St, John, (xix. 35.) after describ- 
ing the crucifixion, with the particular circumstance of. 
piercing Christ^s side with a spear, the historian adds, as 
from himself, ^ and he that saw it bare record, and his re- 
cord is true, and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye 
♦ might believe." Again, (xxi. 24.) after relating a conver- 
sation which passed between Peter and the disciple, as it 
is there expressed, whom Jesus loved, it is added, ^^ this ie^ 
the disciple which testifieth of these things, and wrote these 
things." This testimony, let it be remarked, is not the 
less worthy of regard, because it is in one view imperfect 
The name is not mentioned, which, if a fraudulent pur- 
pose had been intended, would have been done. The 
third of our present gospels purports to have been written 
by the person who wrote the Acts of the apestles; in 
which latter history, or rather latter part of the same his- 
tory, the author, by using in various places the first person 
plural, declares himself to have been a contemporary of all| 
and a companion of one of the ori^nal preachers of the 
religion. 



CHAP. IX. 

Thert is satisfactory evidence that many persons^ professing 
to be original witnesses of the Christian Miracles^ passed 
their lives in labours^ dangers^ and sufferings^ voluntari- 
ly undergone in attestation of the accounts which they cfe- 
livered^ and solely in consequence of their belief of ihe 
truth rf those accounts ; and that they aho submitted^ from 
the same motives^ to new rules of conduct. 

^'or THE AUTHENTICITY 0» TWL ^C'M.rt^^^Eft?'' 

NOT forgettintt. therefore, v?Via.lcte^\V.\^^^^ N^^ V^^ ws^; 
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be gfeDuine ; what credit Is due to the gospels, even sup- 
posing nothing to be known concermng them but that they 
were written by early disciples of the religion, and re- 
ceived with deference by early Christian churches ; more 
especially not forgetting what credit is due to the New 
Testament in its capacity of cumulative evidence ; we now 
proceed to state the proper anH distinct proofs, which show 
not only the general value of these records, but their spe- 
cific authority, and the high probability there is that they 
actually came from the persons whose names they bear. 

There are, however, a few preliminary reflections, by 
which we may draw up with more regularity to (he propo- 
sitions, upon which the close and particular discussion of 
* the subject depends. Of which nature are the following: 

I. We are able to produce a great number of ancient 
manuscripts^ found in many different countries, and in coun- 
tries widely distant from each other, all of them anterior 
to the art of printing, some certainly seven or eight hun- 
dred years old, and some which have been preserved prob- 
ably above a thousand years.* We have also many an- 
cient versions of these books, and some of them into lan- 
guages which are not at present, nor for many nges have 
been, spoken in any part of the world. The existence of 
these manuscripts and versions proves that the scriptures 
were not the production of any modem contrivance. It 
does away also the uncertainty which hangs over such pub- 
lications as the works, real or pretended, of Ossian and 
Rowley, in which the editors are challenged to produce 
their manuscripts, and to show where they obtained their 
copies. The number of manuscripts, far exceeding those of 
any other book, and their wide dispersion, affords an argu- 
ment, in some measure, to the senses, that the scriptures an- 
ciently, in like manner as at this day, were more read and 
sought after than any other books, and that also in mauy 
different countries. The greatest part of spurious Chris- 
tian writings are utterly lost, the rest preserved by some 
single manuscript. There is weight also in Dr. Bentley's 
observation, that the New Testament has suffered less in- 
jury by the errors of transcribers than the works of any 
profane author of the same size and antiquity: that is, 
there never was any writing in the preservation and pur- 
ity of which the world was so interested ot %o ^^x^SxsN.. 

//- An ai^ament of great weight mVii Wxo^^ niV^ ^^^ 
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judges of the proofs upon which it is founded, and capable, 
through their testimony, of being addressed to every under- 
standing, is that which arises from the style and language 
of the New Testament. It is just such language as might 
be expected from the apostles, from persons of their age 
and in their situation, and from no other persons. It is the 
style neither of classic authors, nor of the ancient Chris- 
tian fathers, but Greek coming from men of Hebrew origin ; 
abounding, that is, with Hebraic and Syriac idioms, such 
as would naturally be found in the writings of men who 
used a language spoken indeed where they lived, but not 
the common dialect of the country. This happy peculiar- 
ity is a strong proof of the genuineness of these writings ; 
for who should forge them ? The Christian fathers were for 
the most part totally ignorant of Hebrew, and therefore 
were not likely to insert Hebraisms and Syriasms into their 
writings. The few who had a knowledge of the Hebrew, 
as Justin Martyr, Origen, and Epiphanius, wrote in a lan- 
guage which bears no resemblance to that of the New 
Testament. The Nazarenes, who understood Hebrew, 
used chiefly, perhaps almost entirely, the gospel of St. 
Matthew, and therefore cannot be suspected of forging the 
rest of the sacred writings. The argument, at any rate, 
proves the antiquity of these books ; that they belonged 
to the age of the apostles ; that they could be composed 
indeed in no other.* 

III. Why should we question the genuineness of these 
books ? Is it for that they contain accounts of supernatural 
€vents ? 1 apprehend that this, at the bottom, is the real, 
though secret, cause of our hesitation about them ; for had 
the writings inscribed with the names of Matthew and John 
related nothing but ordinary history, there would have 
been no more doubt whether these writings were theirs, 
than there is concerning the acknowledged works of Jose- 
phus or Philo ; that is, there would have been no doubt at 
all. Now it ought to be considered that this reason, how- 
ever it may apply to the credit which is given to a writer's 
• judgment or veracity, affects the question of genuineness 
very indirectly. The works of Bede exhibit many won- 
derful relations ; but who for that reason doubts that they 
were written by Bede ? The same of a multitude of other 
authors. To which may be added, that we ask no more 
/or oar books than what we aUovr lo oVVv^t \>oqVa Vci ^^TRft. 

A.^% ^^fWoman stated mow at Hrge in *l\cVi*«\\tf»\T»\wAut»5B«v,(^lte*J* 
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■%)rt similar to ours. We do not deny the geniiineneas of 
the Koran. VFe admit that the history of Appolloniaa 
Tyaniens, purporting to be written by Philoalralus, waa 
reallv written by Philostratas. 

IV. If it had been an easy thing in the early times of the 
institution to have foiled Christian writings, and to have 
oblained currency and reception to the forgeries, we should 
have had many appearing in the name of Christ himself. 
No writings would have been received with so much avi- 
dity and respect as these ; consequently none afforded so 
great temptalioa to forgery. Yet have we heard but of 
one attempt of this sort deserving of the smallest notice, 
t/i((( in a piece of a very few lines, i(nd so far from succeed- 
ing, I mean from obtaining acceptance and reputation, or 
an acceptance and reputation in any wise similar to that 
wliich can be proved to have attended the books of the 
New Testament, Ihnt it is not so much as mentioned by 
any writer of the three first centuries. The learned read- 
er need not be informed that l.meaQ th« epistle of Christ 
to AbgrBrus, king of Edessa, found at present in the work 
of Eusebius,* as a piece ncknowledged by him, though not 
without considerable doubt whether the whole passage be 
not an interpolation, as it is most certain that aAer the 
publication of Eusebius^s work, this epistle was universal- 
ly rejected.t 

V. If the ascription of the gospels to their respective an-, 
thors had been arbitrary or conjectural, they would have, 
been ascrilied to more eminent men. This observation 
holds concerning the three first gospels, the reputed authors 
of which were enabled, by their situation, to obtain true 
inlellig^ice, anil were likely to deliver an honest account 
of what they knew, but were persons not distinguished in 
the history by extraordinary marks of notice or commenda- 
tion. Of the apostles, I hardly know any one, of whom less 
is said than of Matthew, or of whom the little that is said, 
is less calculated to magnify his character. Of Mark noth- 
ing is said in the gospels ; and what is said of any persoa 
of that name in the Acts, and in the epistles, in no part 
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bestows praise or eminence upon him. The name of L uke 
is mentioned only in St. Paul's epistles,* and that very 
transiently. The judgment, therefore, which assigned 
these writings to these authors proceeded, it may be pre- 
sumed, upon proper knowledge and evidence, and not 
upon a voluntary choice of names. 

VI. Christian writers and Christian churches appear to 
have soon arrived at a very general agreement upon the 
subject, and that without the interposition of any public 
authority. When the diversity of opinion which prevailed 
and prevails among Christians in other points is consider- 
ed, their concurrence in the canon of scripture is remark- 
able, and of great weight, especially as it seems to have- 
been the result of private and free inquiry. We have no 
knowledge of any interference of authority in the question 
before the council of Laodicea in the year 363. Probably 
the decree of this council rather declared than regulated 
the public judgment, or, more properly speaking, ihejudg' 

went 01 tToSi HC'*^^^^"""^ ^^"^^*^^9 *^® council itself 
consisting of no more than thirty or tony uibaxCJ?? of Lydia 
and the adjoining countries.! Nor does its authority seetll 
to have extended farther; for we find numerous Christian 
writers, after this time, discussing the question, . ^^ what 
books were entitled to be received as scripture,'' with 
great freedom upon proper grounds of evidence, and with- 
out any reference to the decision at Laodicea. 

These considerations are not to be neglected ; but of 
an argument concerning the genuineness of ancient wri- 
tings, the substance undoubtedly and strength is ancient 
testimony. 

This testimony it is necessary to exhibit somewhat in 
detail ; for when Christian advocates merely tell us, that 
we have the saine reason for believing the gospels to be 
written by the evangelists, whose names they bear, as we 
have for believing the Commentaries to be Caesar's, the 
^neid Virgil's, or the Orations Cicero's, they content 
lihemselves with an imperfect representation. They state 
nothing more than what is true, but they do not state the 
truth correctly. In the number, variety, and early date of 
pur testimonies, we tUr exceed all other ancient books. Fop 
one, which the most celebrated work of the most celebrated 
Greek or Roman writer can allege, we produce many. Bu^ 
thea It is more requisite in our \)ook% iWn Va \Vi^\Y%.^ V^ «ei^^ 

^otVllI.p,OTl.«U«w^ ^ ^^ 
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arate and dislioguish them from spurious competitors, 
Theresult, 1 amconviaced, will be satisfactory to eTery fair 
inquirer; but this circumstaoce reoders an inquiry necessary. 

In a work, however, like the present, there is a difficul- 
ty in finding a place, for evideoce of this kind. To pur- 
sue the detail of pcoofs Ihroughoul, would be to transcnbe 
a great part of Dr. Lardoer's eleven octavo volumes ; to 
leave the argument without proofs, is to leave it without 
effect ; for the persuasion produced by this speciea of ev- 
idence, dependa upon a view and induction of the parlicu- J 
lars which compose it. 1 

The method which I propose to myself is, first, to place 
before the reader, in one view, the propositions which com- 
prise the several heads of our testimony, and afterwards to 
repeat the same propositions in so many distinct secdous, 
with the necessary anthorilies suhjoiaed to each.* 

The following, then, are the allegations upon the sub- 
ject, which are capable of being established hy proof; 

1. That the hist«rical books of the New Testament, 
meaning thereby the four gospels and the acts of the apos- 
tles are quoted, or alluded to, by a series of Christian wri- 
ters, beginning with those who were contemporary with 
the apostles, or who immediately followed them, and pro- 
ceeding in close and regular succession from their time to 
the present. 

n. That when they are quoted, or alluded to, they are 
quoted or alluded to with peculiar respect, us books mi 
genrW), as possessing an authority which belonged to no 
other books, and as conclusive In all questions and con- 
troversies amongst Christians. 

III. That they were, in very early times, collected into 
a distinct volume. 

IV. That they were distinguished by appropriate names 
and Ulles of respect. 

RV. That they were publicly read and expounded in the 
eligious ai^emblies ofthe early Christians. 
VI. That commentaries were written upon them, bar. 
nonies formed outof them, different copies carefully coUa- 
ed, and versions of them made ioto different languages. 

Vll. Thai Ibey were received by Christians of different 
sects, by many heretics as well as Catholics, and usually 
appealed to by both sides io the controversies which arose 
in those days. 

•The mftj'. when 
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Vni. That the four gospels, the ac^ of t^^ i^6ii{^ 
thirteen epistles of St Paal, the first epistle of John, and 
the first df Peter,' Were received wrthoat douht, bj those 
trho doubted coDceming the other books which are includ- 
ed in our presebt canon. 

IX. That the gospels were attacked by the early adver* 
Varies of Christianhy, as books containing the accounts up* 
on which the religion was founded. 

X. That formal catalogues of authentic scriptures were 
published; in all which our present sacked histories were 
included. 

XI. That these propefei^tlons cannot be affirmed of any 
other books, claiming to be books of scripture ; by which' 
I mean those books, which are Commonly called apochry*^ 
phal books of the New Testament. 



SECT. I. 

The hi$l'drida( book'$ of the J^ew Testament'^ meaning therehtf 
the four Gospels and the Ads of the Apostles^ are quoted or' 
alluded to, by a series of Christian writers, beginning 
with those who were contemporary with the Apostles^ oK 
who immediately followed them^ and proceeding in close 
and regular succession from their time to the present. 

THE medium of proof stated in this proposition, is of all 
others the most unquestionable, the leait liable to any prac- 
tices of fraud, and is not diminished by the lapse of ages. 
Bishop Durnet, in the history of bis own times, inserts va- 
rious extracts from Lord Clarendon's history. O^iesuch in- 
sertion is a proof thai Lord Clarendon's history was extant 
at the tinio when Bishop Burnet wrote, that it had beea 
read by l]is))op Curnot, that it was received by Bishops 
Burnet, as a v/ork of Lord Clarendod'Sj and also regard- 
ed hy him as an authentic account of the transactions 
which it rel: tes : anti it will be a proof of these points a 
thousand years henc^, or as long ^B the books exist. Ju- 
venal having quoted, as Cicero's, that memorable line, 

* O fvrtunatam i)Mafli me cobrale BoAMan,** 

the quotation 'vould he strong evidence, were there any*' 

doubt, that tiie oration in which that line is found, actually" 

c/i//2e from Cicero^s pen. These inalancfeft,\xot«^Ne.t^Tis^\^w 

aiiif serve to point out to a reader,w\io\a^lW^^cA»»\.om^a 

'osacli researchesy the Mtwe «ii^f%\ut oi«a*w^K*5!W**' 
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The testimonies which we have to brmg forward under 
this proposition are the following. 

I. There is extant an epistle ascribed to Barnabas,* the 
companion of fanl. It is quoted as the epistle of Bamt- 
baS by Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194 ; by Origen, A* 
D. 230. It is mentioned by tlusebius, A. D. 315, and by 
Jerome, A. D. 392, as an ancient work in their time bear- 
ing the name of Barnabas, and as well known and read 
amongst Christians, though not accounted a part of scrip- 
ture. It purports to have been written soon after the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, during the calamities which follow- 
ed that disaster ; and it bears the character of the age to 
Ivhich it professes to belong. 

In this epistle appears the following remarkable passage : 
^^ Let, us, therefore, beware lest it come upon us^ as it is 
written^ there are many called, few chosen.^' From the ex- 
pression, " as it is written,'* we infer witb certainty, that, at 
the time when the author of this epistle lived, there was a 
book extant, well known to Christians, and of authority 
amongst them, containing these words — " many are called, 
few chosen.^' Such a book is oor present gospel of St 
Matthew, in which this 'text is twice found, and is found in 
no other book now known. There is a farther observa- 
tion to be made upon the terms of the quotation. The 
writer of the epistle was a Jew. The phrase ^*^ It is writ- 
ten," was the very form in which the Jews quoted their 
i^criptures. It is not probable, therefore, that he would 
have used this phrase^ and without qualification, of any 
books but what bad acquired a kind of scriptural authority* 
If the passage remarked in this ancient writing had been 
found in one of St PauFs epistles, it would have been es- 
teemed by every one a high testimony to St. Matthew's 
gospel. It ought therefore to be remembered, that the 
tvriting in which it is found, was probably by very feif 
years posterior to those of St. Paul. 

Beside this passage, there are also in the epistle before 
its several others, in which the sentiment is the same with 
what we meet with in St. Matthew's gospel, and two or 
three in which vre recogni;fte the same words. In particu- 
lar, the author of the epistle repeats the precept, ^^ give to 
^very one that asketb thee,'' aod saith that Christ chose as 
his apostles, who were to preach the gQSi^\^ta^UYiV^^^\^ 

*Zjir*ier'§ find, ed, 17S8, toL L a. t9, et «tb tteieiNAtft ^tk ^fc«r^tnim««iif^ 
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great sinners, that he might show that he came, ^^ not to 
call the righteous, hut sinners to repentance." 

11. We are in possession of an epistle written by Cle- 
ment, Bishop of Rome,* whom ancient writers, without any 
doubt or scruple, assert to have been the Clement whom 
St. Paul mentions, Phil. iv. 3. '^with Clement also, and 
other my fellow-labourers, whose names are in the book 
of life." This epistle is spoken of by the ancients as an 
epistle acknowledged by all ; and, as Irenaeus well repre- 
sents its value, " written by Clement, who had seen the 
blessed apostles and conversed with them, who had the 
preaching of the apostles still sounding in his ears, and 
their traditions before his eyes.'^ It is addressed to the 
church of Corinth ; and what alone may seem almost de- 
cisive of its authenticity, Dionisius, Bishop of Corinth, 
about the year 170, i. e. about eighty or ninety years af- 
ter the epistle was written, bears witness, " that it had 
been wont to be read in the church from ancient times." 

This epistle affords, amongst others, the following val- 
uable passages: — '* Especially remembering the words of 
the Lord Jesus which he spake, teaching gentleness and 
long-suffering ; for thus he said if Be ye merciful, that ye 
may obtain mercy ; forgive, that it may be forgiven unto 
you ; as you do, so shall it be done unto you ; as you give, 
so shall it be given unto you ; as ye judge, so shall ye be 
judged ; as ye show kindness, so shall kindness be shown 
unto you ; with what measure ye mete, with the same it 
shall be measured to you. By this command, and by 
these rules, let us establish ourselves, that we may al- 
ways walk obediently to his holy words." 

Again, " remember the words of the Lord Jesus, for he 
said. Wo to that man by whom offences come ; it were 
better for him that he had not been born, than that he 
should offend one of my elect ; it were better for him that 
a millstone should be tied about his neck, and that he 
should be drowned in the sea, than that he should offend 
one of my little ones." J 

* lb. vol. I. p. 02, et Itq. 

t* Bie»aed are the merciful for they aiiall obtain mercy,** Matt. v. 7.— "Forgivei tad 
ye ahali be forgiven ; rive ami it thall be |^ven unto you.** Luke vi. 37,38.^** Jodge 
not, that ye be not judgt^ : for with what judg:m«int ye judge, ye shall be judged, tad 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you agara.'^^Matt. vii. 2. 

/ Matt, xviii, 6. ** But wtioso shall of!bnd one of these little ones which believe in mc, 
A were better for him that a millstone were bunged HYnuxYta vft<k.^ mA^Srsa. We ^gKee 
mm»t into the ae*.** The latter part of tbe paaiaf^ \n C\eiueu\ «k^^-«»TaQicv. «eKM\V| '<f(\dh. 
Xttlctf xvB. g, »*it were better for him ibat a n\\\\»ton« vieT« \>!Kaiie& %\xra\ Xka xnddk ^ 
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Iq both these passages we perceive the high req>e€t paid 
to the words of Christ as recorded by tho. evaiigeiists : 
^^ Remember the words of the Lord Jesus — by this com- 
mand and by these rules let us establish ourselves, that we 
may always walk obediently to his holy words.'^ We per- 
ceive also in Clement a total unconsciousness of doubt, 
v^hether these were the real words of Christ, which are 
read as such in the gospels. Tbis observation indeed be* 
longs to the whole series of testimony, and especially to 
the most ancient part of it. Whenever any tbing now 
read in the gospels is met with in an early Christian wri- 
ting, it is always observed to stand there as acknowledged * 
truth, i. e. to be introduced without hesitation, doubt, or 
apology. It is to be observed also, that as this epistle was 
written in the name of the church of Rome, and addressed 
to the church of Corintb, it ought to be taken as exhibit- 
ing the judgment not only of Clement, who drew up the 
letter, but of these churches themselves, at least as to the 
authority of the books referred to. 

It may be said, that, as Clement hath not used words of 
quotation, it is not certain that he refers to any book what- 
ever, Tic W^^^^ of ChfjU which hd has put down, he 
might himself have heard from the apostles, or might have 
eceived through the ordinary medium of oral tradition. 
This hath been said ; but that no such :ifereiice can be 
drawn from the absence of words of ^notation is proved 

by the three fdllowmg coaeideraUons : F!r?t, that Clem* 

ent, in the very same manner, namely, without any mark 
of reference, uses a passage now found in the epistle to 
the Romans ;* which passage, from the peculiarity of the 
words which compose it, and from their order, it is mani- 
fest that he must have taken from the book. The same 
remark may be repeated of some very singular sentiments 
in the epistle to the Hebrews. Secondly, that there are . 
many sentences of St. PauPs first epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, standing in Clement's epistles without any sign of 
quotation,, which yet certainly are quotations ; because it 
appears that Clement had St. FauPs epistle before hini) 
inasmuch as in one place he mentions it in terms too ex- 
press to leave us in any doubt — " Take into your hands 
the epistle of the blessed apostle Paul.'^ Thirdly, that 
this method af adopting words of scripture without teC<e.t^ 
ence or acknowledgment, was, aa wiW «^^^t\tL^^^^- 
queJy a method in general use amoBg^t iVi^ isy^V %»^^!Q^- 
Chriatiaa writers; these ansiloglea uo\ wA^ t«^^^ *^ 
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jection, but cast the presumption on the other side ; and 
afford a considerable degree of positive proof that the ^ 
words in question have been borrowed from the places of 
scripture in which we now find them. 

But take it, if you will, the other way, that Clement had 
heard these words from the apostles or first teachers of 
Christianity ; with respect to the precise point of our ar- 
gument, viz. that the scriptures contain what the apostles 
taught, this supposition may serve almost as well. 

III. Near the conclusion of the epistle to the Romans, 
St. Paul, amongst others, sends the following salutation : 
'^ Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas^ Patrobas, Hermes, 
and the brethren which are with them," 

Of Hermas, who appears in this catalogue of Roman 
Christians as contemporary with St. Paul, a book bearing 
the name, and (it is most probable) rightly, is still remain- 
ing. It is called the Shepherd or Pastor of Hermas.* Its 
antiquity is incontestable, from the quotations of it in Irenae- 
us, A. D. 178, Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194, Tertul- 
lian, A. D. 200, Origen, A. D. 230. The notes of time ex- 
tant in the epistle itself agree with its title, and with the 
testimonies concerning it, for it purports to have beeo 
written during the life-time of Clement. 

In this piece are tacit allusions to St. Idatthew^s, St 
Luke's, and St. John's gospels, that is to say, there are ap- 
plications of thoughts and expressions found in these gos- 
pels, without citing the place or writer from Which they 
were taken. In this form appear in Herihas the confess- 
ing and denying of Christ ; the parable of the seed sown ; 
the comparison of Christ's disciples to little children ; the 
saying, " he that putteth away his wife and marrieth anoth- 
er, committeth adultery." The singular expression,'^ hav- 
ing received all power from his Father," in probable allu- 
sion to Matt, xxviii. 18. and Christ being the ''gate," or 
only way of coming " to God," in plain allusion to John xiv. 
6 — X. 7, 9. There is also a probable allusion to Acts v. 32. 

This piece is the representation of a vision, and has by 
many been accounted a weak and fanciful performance. I 
therefore observe, that the character of the writing has lit- 
tle to do with the purpose for which we adduce it. It is 
the age in which it was composed that gives the value to 
its testimony. 

IV. Ignatius^ as it is testified by ^xvc\ev\\. CVvratUa wri- 
f^nff became bishop of AnViocVia\)Ow\.l\i\tV.^-^«H«t.w^^^t&'^V 
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ler Christ's ascensioa j and therefore, from hig l\ 
place, and station, it is probable tiiat he had itnowa and 
conversed with many of the apostles. Ejiistlea of Igrmtius 
are relerroJ to by Polycarp hi-i contemporji. Pass-igea, 
found in thn episdesnnweataDt undev his iiiime, are quoted ■ 
by IreoEus A. D. ilb; by Origen, A. D. S!30 ; anH tha* 
occasion nfimting; the epistle is given at lar^by Busebiog 
and Jerome. VVhut are culled the smaller epist!^ of Ig-- 
niitius are g^enerally deemed to be those tvbich were read 
by IrenauB, Origen, and Eusebiiis.* 

In these epistles are various undoubted allusions to the 
gospels of St. Matthew itnd St. John ; yet so far of the 
same form with those in the preceding Brlicles, that, like 
them, they are not accompanied with marka of quotation. 

Of these alhisions the folloiviog are clear specimens : 
"Christ was baptized of John, that all right- 

1 11 R, ,.= ™,.,( af sirptMi m all things, and 

■' Yet the spirit is not deceived, being- from 
I God; for it knoviB whaice it comes aadwhitlieT 

Joh«.l < ""e (Christ) is the rfoor of llie Father, by 
tiller in .\braham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
d the apostles, and the 
!■ As to the manner of quotation, this ia observable 
latius, in one place, speaks of St. Paul in terms of high re- 
spect, and quotes his epistle to the Cphesians by name ; yet 
in several other places he borrows words and sentiments 
from the same epistle without meulioning it : which shows, 
that this was his general manner of usit^ and applying 
writings then extant, and then of high authority. 

V. Polycarp§ had been taught by the apostles I bad con- 
versed with many who had seen Christ; was also by the 
apostles appointed bishop of Smyrna. This testimony con- 
cerning Folycarp is given by Irenxus, who in his youth 
had seen hiui. "I can tell the place," saith Irensus, "in 
which the blessed Polycurp sat and taught, and his going 
out and coming in, and the maiiuer of his Hie, and the 
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fbrm of his person, and the discourses he made to the peo* 
j^le, and hoW he related his conversation with John and 
others who had seen the Lord, and how he related their 
sayings, and what he bad heard concerning the Lord, hoth 
concerning his miracles and his doctrine, as he had receiv- 
ed them from the eye^witnc&ses of the word of life; all 
which Polycarp related agreeable to the scriptures." 

Of Polycarp, whose proximity to the age, and country 
and persons of the apostles, is thus attested, we have one 
undoubted epistle remaining. And this, though a short 
letter, contains nearly forty clear allusions to books of the 
New Testament; which is strong evidence of the respect 
ithich Christians of that age bore for these books. 

Amongst these, although the writings of St. Paul are 
more frequently used by Polycarp than other parts of 
scripture, there are copious allusions to the gospel of St 
Matthew, some to passages found in the gospels both of 
Matthew and Luke, and some which more nearly resem- 
ble the words in Luke. 

I select the following, as fixing the authority of the 
Lord's prayer, and the use of it amongst the primitive 
^Christians. " If therefore we pray the Lord that he will 
forgive us^ we ought also to forgive,'*^ 

" With supplication beseeching the all-seemg God not to 
lead us into temptation,^^ 

And the following for the sake of repeating an obser- 
vation already made, that words of our Lord, found in our 
gospels were at this early day quoted as spoken by him ; 
and not only so, but quoted with so little question or con- 
sciousness of doubt, about their being really his words, as 
not even to mention, much less to canvass, the authority 
from which they were taken. 

" But remembering what the Lord said, teaching, judge 
not, that ye be not judged ; forgive and ye shall be forgiv- 
en ; be ye merciful, that ye may obtain mercy : with what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again." 

Supposing Polycarp to have had these words from the 
books in which w^. now find them, it is manliest that these 
books were considered by him, and, as he thought, consid- 
ered by his readers, as authentic accounts of Christ's dis- 
courses ; and that that point was incontestable. 

The following is a decisive, though what we call a tacit 
reference to St, Peter's speech m tVie ^icVa o^ VX\^ ^^^^\\ft.'&\ 
— ^^ whom God hath raised, havmc \oo%t^ tVv^ ^««» ^^ 
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VI. Papias,"* a hearer of John, aod companioD of Po- 
Ijcarp, as Irenaeus attests, and of that age, as all agree, in 
a passage quoted by •Eusebius^ from a work now lost, ex- 
pressly ascribes the pe«pectiye gospels to Matthew and 
Mark ; and in a iBdnner which proves that these gospels 
must have publicly borne the names of these authors at 
that time, and probably long before ; for Papias does not 
say, that one gospel was written by Matthew, and another 
by Mark, but assuming this as perfectly well known, he 
tells us from what materials Mark collected his account, 
viZi. from Peter^s preaching, and in what language Mat* 
thew wrote, v>z. in Hebrew. Whether Papias was well 
informed in this statement or not, to the point for which 1 
produce his testimony, namely, that these books bore these 
names at this time, his authority is complete. 

VII. The writers hitherto allege, had all lived and con- 
versed with some of the apostles. The works of theiri 
which remain, are in general very short pieces, yet ren- 
dered extremely valuable by their antiquity ; and none, 
short as they are, but what contain some important testi- 
mony to our historical scriptures.t 

Not long after these, that is, not much more than twen^ 
years after the last, follows Justin Martyr.| His remak^% 
works are much larger than any that have yet been nodd. 
Although the nature of his two principal writings, one of 
which was addressed to heathens, and the other was a con- 
ference with a Jew, did not lead him to such frequent ap- 
peals to Christian books, as would have appeared in a dis- 
course intended for Christian readers; we nevertheless 
reckon up in them between twenty and thirty quotations 
of the gospels and Acts of ihe apostles, certain, distinct, and 
copious ; if each verse be counted separately, a much 
greater number ; if each expression, a very great one.§ 

We meet with quotations of three of the gospels within 
.the compass of half a page : ^^ and in other words he says, 

' *Ib.Tol. Lp. 839. 

tUmt the quotations tn raan* thinly ttrown in tbe«e, than in the wrkii^ of the 
next, and of succcedine ages is, in a good measure, aecoonted f or br ^ obsenratHNi, 
thai tSe scriptures of the New Testament had not yet, nor Iqr their reeency hardly 
could hafve heeome a ^mrriil part of Christian education; retftf, as the Old TestanMenc 
was hy Sev^s and Christians from their ciiikihood. and tlierpby intimately mixing; as 
that hhd i(i!ig (!onc, V'ith all tfuni* rcli^ons ideas» and with their ^ngiiage upon reli- 
gious subjects. In process of time, nnd as soon perhaps as could be expected, this eame 
to bf the case. And when we^erceiTe the efiVct, in a proportionably gnsater freqneocy^ 
aa well as copiousness of alluiioo. Mich, Inter, c ft. Sxt, stiw 

|Vul.Lp.%5«. 

J"IiecMte»Qvr present canon, and particularly oiir foraor tS^^a^Vi <3 m < C tB M i > !\i % 1. '^ w^ 
•5^/ »^^ two bumdred timea.*' JonesU new and fuU method, fy^yau ^«kA*,>: «^ 

Cut AfSfit 

H , 
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Depart from me into outer darkness, which the Father hath 
prepared for Satan and his angels," (which is from Matthew 
XXV. 41.) "And again he said in othec words, I give unto 
you power to tread upon serpents, and scorpions, and ven- 
omous heasts, and upon all the power of the enemy." (This 
from Luke x. 19.) "And before he was crucified, he said, 
The Son of Man must suffer many things, and be rejected 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, and be crucified, and rise 
again the third day." (This from Mark viii. 3 1 .) 

In another place, Justin quotes a passage in the history 
of Christ's birth, as delivered by Matthew and John, and 
fortifies his quotation by this remarkable testimony; "as 
they have taught, who have writ the history of all things 
concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ; and we believe them." 

Quotations also are found from the goispel of St. John. 

What, moreover, seems extremely material to be observ- 
ed, is, that in all Justin's works, from which might be ex- 
tracted almost a complete life of Christ, there are but two 
instances, in which he refers to any thing as said or done 
by Christ, which is not related concerning him in our present 
gospels ; which shows, that these gospels, and these we 
ipjay say, alone, were the authorities from which the Chris- 
tiaj^pf that day drew the information upon which they 
depRded. One of these initances is of a saying of Christ 
not met with in any book now extant.* The other of a 
circumstance in Christ's baptism, namely, a fiery or lumin- 
ous appearance upon the water, which, according to Epi- 
phauius, is noticed in the gospel of the Hebrews ; and 
which might be true ; but which, whether true or false, is 
mentioned by Justin, with a plain mark of diminution, when 
compared with what he quotes as resting upon scripture 
authority. The reader will advert to this distinction; 
*'and then, when Jesus came to the river Jordan, where 
John was baptizing, as Jesus descended into the water, a 
fire also was kindled in Jordan ; and when he came up out 
of the water, the apostles of this our Christ have writ^ that 
the Holy Ghost lighted upon him as a dove." 

* ** Wherefore alio our Lord Jesus Christ has said. Id whatsoever I shall find yoo, in 
the same I will also judge you." Possiblj' Justin designed liot to quote any text^ hut to 
represent ihe sense of many of our Lord's saying*. Fabricus lins observed, that diia 
saying has been quoted by ntany writers, and that Justin is the Mily ortc who ascribet 
it to our Loi^, and that perhaps bv a slip of his memory. 

Words resembling these are read repeatedly in Ezekiel ; "I will judge rhem aiTOfd- 
Ing to their way*." (vii. 3. xx.\iii. 20.) It is remarkable that Justin hut' hut jvvt b» 
i&n* exprruly quoted Ezekiel. Mr. Junci upon this circumstanet- fVim^f t^ a c*nieo> 
iure, that J^stia writ only ** the Loi^ haiU •aVd;"' mx^i^A\\\tj \m t^wiit \W ^tv^t^^ t\ <s«d^ 
artmthar the $en$e of those words, in £zekieV, atu\ tVwA. sonvv \x«nwx\>BK!T, >vsAean>!ci& 
tbrm to betbe watdi of Cbnat. iiuerttd in bit tasn <bK vAi^iQMk "^ S^>a&C\)g^\« N^ % 
X/» 4IR» 
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All the references in Justin are made without mention- 
ing the author ; which proves that these hooks were per- 
fectly notorious, and that there were no other accounts of 
Christ then extant, or, at least, no others so received and 
credited, as to make it necessary to distinguish these from 
the rest. 

But although Justin mentions not the authors^ names, he 
calls the books, " Memoirs composed by the apostles,'* 
'^ Memoirs composed by the apostles and their compan- 
ions ;" which descriptions, the latter especially, exactly 
suit with the titles which the gospels and Acts of the 
apostles now bear. 

VIII. Hegesippus* came about thirty years after Justin. 
His testimony is remarkable only for this particular ; that 
he relates of himself, that, travelling from Palestine to 
Rome, he visited upon his journey many bishops ; and that 
'' in every succession, and in every city, the same doctrine 
is taught, which the law and the prophets, and the Lard 
teacheth." This is an important attestation, from good au- 
thority, and of high antiquity. It is generally understood 
that by the word " Lord," Hegesippus intended some writ- 
ing or writings, containing the teaching of Christ, in which 
sense alone, the term combines with the other terms, " lalil|: 
and prophet," which denote writings ; and together with 
them admits'of the verb " preacheth," in the present tense. 
Then that these writings were some or all of the books of 
the New Testament, is rendered probable from hence, tha^ 
in the fragments of his works, which are preserved in Eu- 
sebius, and in a writer of the ninth century, enough, though 
it be little, is left to show, that Hegesippus expressed di- 
vers things in the style of the gospels, and of the Acts of 
the apostles ; that he referred to the history in the second 
chapter of Matthew, and recited a text of that gospel as 
spoken by our Lord. 

IX. At this time, viz. about the year 170, the churches 
of Lyons and Vienne in France sent a relation of the sqf^ 
ferings of their martyrs to the churches of Asia and Phry- 
gia.t The epistle is preserved entire by Eusebius. And 
what carries in some measure the testimony of the^e 
churches to a higher age is, that they had now for their 
bishop Po thin us, who was ninety years old, and whose ear^ 
ly life consequently must have immediately joined on wlttk 
the times of the apostles. In Ihw epvslYe^t^ ^laKX^c^^^^-. 
QUCfis^tp the gospeh of Luke aad Johti^awdLX-oAJcifc k<^\&-^'v. 
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the apostles. The form of reference the same as in all 
the preceding 'articles. That from St. John is in these 
words : " Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by the 
Lord, that whosoever kllleth you, will think that he doeth 
God service."* 

X. The evidence now opens upon us full and clear. Ire- 
naeust succeeded Pothinus as bishop of Lyons. In his 
youth he had been a disciple of Polycarp, who was a disci- 
ple of John. ,In the time in which he lived, he was distant 
not much more than a century from the publication of the 
gpospels ; in his instruction, only by one step separated from 
the persons of the apostles. He asserts of himself and his 
contemporaries, that they were ^ble to reckon up, in all the 
principal churches, the succession of bishops from the first.} 
I remark these particulars concerning Irenaeus with more 
formality than usual; because the testimony which this wri- 
ter affords to the historical books of the New Testament, 
to their authority, and to the titles which they bear, is ex- 
press, positive, and exclusive. One principal passage, in 
which this testimony is contained, opens with a precise as- 
sertion of the point which we have laid down as the foun- 
dation of our argument, viz. that the story which the gos- 
*pel8 exhibit is the 'stpry which the apostles told. <^ We 
have not received,^^ said Irenaeus, ^^ the knowledge of the 
way of oar salvation by any others than those by whom the 
gospel has been brought to us. Which gospel they first 
peached, and afterwards by the will of God committ^ to 
writing, that it might be for time to come the foundation 
and pillar of our faith. — For after that our Lord rose from 
the dead, and they (the apostles) were endowed from above 
with the power of the Holy Ghost coming down upon them, 
they received a perfect knowledge of all things. They 
then went forth to all the ends of the earth, declaring to 
men the blessing of heavenly peace, having all of them, 
and every one alike, the gospel of God. Matthew then 
among the Jews, writ a gospel in their own language, while 
Peter and Paul were preaching the gospel at Rome, and 
founding a church there. And after their exit, Mark also, ■ 
the disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in wri- 
ting the things that had been preached by Peter. And 
Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in a book the gos- 
pel preached bv him (Paul.) Afterwards John, the disci- 
ple of the Lordf who also leaued wpou V\v& bte^^t^ he Uke- 
ffJae published a gospel while Vie dwe\l ^l ^\kVi«%M% vcl KskwO*^ 
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flatly modern di^iae shoald write a book upon the g^Duine- 
ness of the gospels,- he coald not assert it more expressly, 
or state their origioal more distinctly, than IrenaBus hath 
done within a little more than a hundred years after they 
were published. 

The correspondency, in the days oflrenaenuSy of the oral 
and written tradition, and the deduction of the oral tradi* 
lion through various channels from the age of the apostles, 
which was then lately passed, and, by consequence, the 
probability that the books truly delivered what the apostles 
taught, is inferred also with strict reg^arity from another 
passage of his works. «^ The tradition of the apostles (this 
father saith) hath spread itself ov«r the whole universe ; and 
all they who search after the sources of truth, will find this 
tradition to be held sacred in every church. We might enu- ■ 
merat^ all those who have been appointed bishops to these 
churches by the apostles, and all their successors, up to our 
day. It is by this uninterrupted succession that we have ^ 
received the tradition which actually exists in the church, 
as also the doctrines of iruth, as it was preached by the . 
apostles.'"*' The reader will observe upon this, that the 
same Irenseus, who is no w stating the strength and uniformC-^- 
ty of the tradition, we have betore seen recognizing, ialhe 
fullest manner, the authority of the written records; from 
which we are entitled to conclude, that they were thea 
conformable to each other. ^ 

1 have said, that the testimony of Irenxus in favour oi 
our gospels is exclusive of all others, I allude to a remark* 
able passagfe in his works, in which, for some reasons suffi>- 
ciently fanciful^ he endeavouft to show, that there could be 
neither more nor fewer gospels than /our. With this argu* 
ment we have no concern. The position itself proves that 
four and only four gospels were at that time publicly read 
and acknowledged. That these were our gospels, and in the 
state in which we now have them, is shown from many * 
other -places of this writer, beside that which we have 
already alleged* He mentions how Matthew begins his 
gospel, how Mark begins and ends his, and their supposed 
reasons for so doing. He enumerates at length the several 
passages of Christ's history in Luke, which are not found 
in any of the other evangelists. He states the particular de-^ 
sign with which St. John composed h\% ^os^^V ^^"^ '^'^ 
counts for the doctriaad declarations ¥r\i\cA;x^i^c^^<&^^GA^iAS>' 
FBtire. ^ ■ 

•2rbioa«r.l.iil«,S* 
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To the book of the Acts of the apostle?, its author and 
credit, the testimony of Irenaeus is no less explicit Refer- 
nng to the account of St. Paul's conversion and vocation in 
the ninth chapter of that book, ^^ Nor can they (says he, 
meaning the parties with whom he argues) show that he is 
not to he credited, who has related to us the truth with 
the greatest exactness.' ' In another place, he has accu- 
rately collected the several texts, in which the writer of 
the history is represented as accompanyingjSt. Paul, which 
leads him to deliver a summary of almost the whole of the 
last twelve chapters of the book. 

In an author, thus abounding with references and allu- 
sions to the scriptures, there is not one to any apocryphal 
Christian writing whatever. This is a broad line of dis- 
tinction between our sacred books, and the pretentions of 
all others. 

The force of the testimony of the period which we have 
considered, is greatly stregthened by the obsei;vation, that 
it is the testimony, and the concurring testimony, of writers 
who. lived in countries remote from one another. Clement 
flourished at Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, Polycarp at Smyr- 
SA, Jipstin Martyr in Syria, and Irenaeus in France. 

Xi, Omitting Athenagoras and Th^ophilus^ who lived 
dixHit this time ;* in the remaining works of the forsier of 
whom are clear references to Mark and Luke ; and in the 
works of the latter whi0 was bishop of Antioch, the sixth in 
succession from the apostles, evident allusions to Matthew 
and John, and probabte allusions to Luke (which, consid-* 
ering the nature of the compositions, that they were ad- 
dressed to heathen readers,4b as much as could be expect- 
ed ;) observing also, that the works of two learned Chris- 
tian vfTUffs of the same agfe, Miltlades and Pantaenus,t are 
BOW )o0t ; of Which Miltiades, Eusebius records, that his 
writings ^^ were monuments <if zeal for the divine oracles;" 
ftnd whif h Pantsnus, as Jerome testifies, was a man of pm- 
^nce and learning, both in the drvine scriptures and secu- 
lar literatore, and had left many commentaries upon the 
Ubly scriptures tfi^n extant : passing by these without fur* 
tier remark, We come to one of Uie most tolumniooa of 
indent Christian writers, Clement ef Alezandria.| Clem- 
ent followed Irenaeus at the distance of only sixteen years, 
sod therefore may be said to maintain the series of testi- 
jmaojr in an imioterrapted coQtkMka\^xm. 
/a certain of Clement'^a woika, now \Q«l<^\yiV ol WVd«i^ 
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various parts are recited by Eusebitis, there is given a dis- 
tinct account of the order in which the four gospete were 
written. The gospels which contain the genealogies, were 
(he says) written first, Mark's next, at the instance of Pe- 
ter's followers, and John's the last ; and this account (he tell* 
us) that he had received from Presbyters of more ancient 
times. This testimony prdves the following points ; thai 
these gospels were the histories of Christ then publicly re* 
ceived and relied upon ; that the dates, occasions, and cir- 
cumstances of their publication, were at that time subjects 
of attention and inquiry amongst Christians. In the works 
of Clement which remain, the four gospels are repeatedly 
quoted by the names of their authors, and the Acts of the 
apostles is expressly ascribed to Luke. In one place, after 
mentioning a particular circumstance, he adds these re- 
markable words : ^^ We have not this passage in the four 
gospels delivered to ttf, but in that according to the E^p- 
tians ;'' which pats a marked distinction between the four 
gospels and all other histories, or pretended histories, of 
Christ, in another part of his works, the perfect confi- 
dence with which he received the gospels, is signified by 
him in these words: ^^ That this is true appears from hence* 
that it is written in the gospel according to St Luke ;'' and 
again, ^^ I need not use many words, but only to allege the 
evangelic voice of the Lord.'' His quotations are numer* 
ous. The sayings of Christ, of which he alleges many, 
are all taken from our gospels, the nngle exception to this 
observation appearing to be a loose* quotation of a passage 
in St. Matthew's gospel. 

XII. Id the age in which they lived^f Tertullian joins 
on with Clement. The number of the gospels then receiv- 
ed, the names of the evangelists, and their proper descrip- 
tions, are exhibited by this writer in one abort sentence r 
*^ Among the apostles^ John and Matthew teach us the faith ; 
among apostolical men^ Luke and Mark refresh it" The 
next passage to be taken fpom Tertullian, affords as com- 
plete an attestation fta the authenticity of our books^ as can 
be well imagined. After enumerating the churches which 
had been founded by Paul, at Corinth, in GPalatia, at W^ 
lippi, Thessalonica, and Ephesusfthe church <^Rome 



* * Aik great iMogtf and the nmll ibnH be adSed mito yon.** Ckrocnt nther 
dMae u» expound tlv word» of Matthew (vi. 33.)i than literally la cile them; «mltld». 
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tablished by Peter and Paul; and other churches derived 
from John ; he proceeds thus : — "I say then, that with them^ 
but not them only which are apostolical, but with all who 
have fellowship with them in the same faith, is that gospel 
of Luke received from its first publication, which we so 
zealously maintain ;" and presently afterwards adds — ''The 
same authority of the apostolical churches will support the 
other gospels, which we have from them, and according to 
them. I mean John^s and Matthenv's, although that likewise, 
which Mark published, may be said to be Peter's whose in- 
terpreter Mark was." In another place, Tertullian affirms, 
that the three other gospels were iu the hands of the church- 
es from the beginning, as well as^ Luke's. This noble testi- 
mony fixes the universality with which the gospels were re- 
ceived, and their antiquity ; that they were in the hands of 
all, and had been so from the firstr And this evidence ap- 
pears not more than one hundred and fifty years af^er the 
publication of the books. The seader must be given ta 
understand, that when Tertullian speaks of maintaining or 
defending (tuendi) the gospel ef St. Luke, be only means 
maintaining or defending ^e integrity of the copies of Luke 
received by Christian churches, in opposition to certain 
curtailed copies used by Marcion, against whom he writes.^ 

This author frequently cites the Acts of the apostles 
under that title, once calls it Luke's commentary, and ob- . 
serves how St. Paul's epistles^ confirm it. 

After this general evidence, it is unnecessary to add par- 
ticular quotations. These, however, are so numerous and 
ample, as to have led Br. Lardner to observe, '' that there 
are more and larger quotations of the small volume of the 
New Testament in this one Christian author, than there 
are of all the works of Cicero in writers of all characters 
for several ages,"* 

Tertullian quotes no Christian writing as of equal au- 
thority with the scriptures, and do spurious book at all ; a 
broad line of distinction, we may once more observe, be*^ 
tween our sacred books and all others. 

We may again likewise remark (he wide extent through 
which the reputation of the gospels, and of the Acts of the 
apo9tieSi, had spread, and the perfect consent in this point 
of distant and independent societies. It is now only about 
one htwdred and fifty years since Christ was crucified ; and 
Within this period^ to say nothing o{ iVie ^^o^VoVic-aX ^9\Vi*^\^ 
wIh} have been noticed already, ¥ie Yxa^e 3\s&\Mxl&a.tVi\ ^ 
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TQ'eapolis, Theophilus at Antiocb, Irenaeus in France, Clem- 
ent at Alexandria, Tertullian at Carthage, quoting the 
same books of historical scriptures, and 1 may say, quoting 
these alonet 

Xlil. An interval of only thirty years, and that occupied 
by no small number of Christian writers,* whose works 
only remain in fragments and quotations, and in every one 
of which is some reference or other to the gospels (and in 
one of them, Hippolitus, as preserved in Theodoret i% an 
abstract of the whole gospel history) brings us to a name 
of great celebrity in Christian antiquity. Origent of Alex- 
andria, who, in the quantity of his writings, exceeded the 
most laborious of the Greek and Latin authors. Nothing 
can be more peremptory upon the subject now under con-, 
sideration, and, from a writer of his learning and informa- 
tion, more satisfactory, than the declaration of Origen, 
preserved, in an extract fVom his works, by Ensebius : 
^^ That the four gospels alone, are received without dispute 
by the whole church of God under heaven ;^' to which de- 
claration is immediately subjoined a brief history of the re* 
spectlve authors, to whom they were then, as they are now, 
ascribed. The language holden concerning the g^pels 
throughout the works of Origen which remain, entirely cor- 
respond with the testimony here cited. His attestation to 
the Acts of the apostles is no less posidve : ^^ And Luke 
also once more sounds the trumpet, relating the Acts of 
the apostles.^' The universality with which the scriptures 
^ were then read, is well signified by this writer, in a passage 
in which he has occasion to observe against Celsus, ^^ that 
it is not in any private books, or such as are read by a few 
only, and those studious persons, but in books read by every 
body, that it is writen, the invisible things of God from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by things that are made.^' It is to no purpose to single out 
quotations of scripture from such a writer as this. We 
might as well make a selection of the quotations of scripture 
in Dr. Clark^s sermons. I'hey are sa thickly sown in the 
works of Origen, that Dr. Mill says, ^^ If we had all hit 
works remaining, we should have before us almost the 
whole text of the bible.*'t 

Origen notices, in order to censure, certain apocryphal 
gospels. He also uses four writings of this sort \ that U^ 

*mrmdmmeUx,Appohalm> Qdot, Asteriui, \}iAitiimB, Ktengatec \W&rt^ A Vii^^i. 
iem, MippoGuUf AmaMBim^ JuUin Amcanut. 
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throughout his large works he once or twice at the most, 
quotes each of the four ; but always with some mark, 
either of direct reprobation, or of caution to his readers, 
manifestly esteeming them of little or of no ai;||hority. 

XIV. Gregory, bishop of Neocaesarea, and Dionysius of 
Alexandria, were scholars of Origen. Their. testitpony 
therefore, though full and particular, may be reckoned a 
repetition only of his. The series, however, of evidence, 
is continued by Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, who flourished 
within twenty years after Origen. " The church (says 
this father) is watered, like paradise, by four rivers, that is, 
by four gospels." The Acts of the apostles is also frequent- 
ly quoted by Cyprian, under that name, and under the name 
of the " divine scriptures." In his various writings are 
such constant and copious citations of scripture, as to place 
this part of the testimony beyond controversy. Nor is 
there, in the works of this eminent African bishop, one 
quotation of a spurious or apochryphal Christian- writing, 

XV. Passing over a crowd* of writers following Cypri- 
an, at different distances, . but . all within forty years of his 
time, and who all, in the imperfect remains of their works^ 
either cite the historical scriptures of the New Testament, 
or speak- of them in terms of profound respect ; 1 single out 
Victorin, bishop of Pettaw in Germany, merely on account 
of the remoteness of his situation from that of Origen and 
Cyprian, who were Africans ; by which circumstance, his 
testimony, taken in conjunction with theirs, proves that 
the scripture histories, and the same histories, were known 
and received from one side of the Christian world to the 
other. This bishopt lived about the year 290 ; and in a 
commentary upon this text of the Revelations, " The first 
was like a lion, the second was lik% a calf, the third like a 
man, and the fourth like a flying eagle," he makes out that 
by the four creatures are intended the four gospels, and to 
show the propriety of the symbols, he recites the subject 
with which each evangelist opens his history. The expli^ 
cation is fanciful, but the testimony positive. lie also ex- 
pressly cites the Acts of the apostles. 

XVI. Arnobius and Lactantius,J about the year 300, 
composed formal arguments upon the credibility of the 
Christian religion. As these arguments were addressed to 
Gentiles, the authors abstain from quoting Christian books 

'^Noratus, Rorw, A. D. 851 ; Dionyiiui, Boroe, A..I>. «9\ CotutanfiMm, JL.D. 270 ; 
miea$, Egjpt, S06. 
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by name^ one of them giving this very reason for his re- 
serve ; but whcii they come to state, tor the information 
of their reader?, the outlines of Christ's history, it is a{K; 
parent that they draiv their accounts from our gospels, and 
from no other sources ; for these statements exhibit a sum- 
mary of almost every thing which is related of Christ^s 
actions and miracles by \he four evangelists. Amobiufl 
vindicates, without mentioning their names, the credit of 
these historians, observing that they were eye-witnesses of 
the facts which they relate, and that their ignorance of the 
arts of composition was rather.a confirmation of their tes- 
timony, than an objection to it. L;0tantius also argues ia 
defence of the religion, from the consistency, simplicity, 
disinterestedness, and sufferings of the Christian historians, 
meaning by that terra our evangelists. 

XVIl. We close the series of testimonies with that of 
Eusebius,* bishop of Caesarea, who flourished in the year 
315, contemporary with, or posterior only by HAeen years, 
to the two authors last cited. This volumnious wriler,and 
most diligent collector of the writings of others, beside a va- 
riety of large works, composed a history of the affairs of 
Christianity from its origin to his own time. His testimo- 
ny to the scriptures is the testimony of a man much con- 
versant in the works of Christian authors, written during 
the three first centuries of its era ; and who had read many 
which are now lost. In a passage of his evangelical de- 
monstration, Eusebius remarks, with great nicety, the deli- - 
cacy of two of the evangelists, in their manner of noticing 
any circumstance which regarded themselves, and of Mark, 
as writing under Peter's direction, in the circumstances 
which regarded him. The illustration of this remark leads 
him to bring together long quotations from each of the 
evangelists ; and the whole passage is a proof, that Eusebi- 
us, and the Chiistians of those days, not only read the gos- 
pels, but studied them with attention and exactness. In a 
passage of his ecclesiastical history, he treats, in form, and 
at large, of the occasions of writing the four gospels, and 
of the order in which they were written. The title of the- 
chapter is, "Of the Order of the Gospels;" and it begins 
thus; " Let us observe the writings of the apostle John, 
which are not contradicted by any; and, first of all, must- 
be mentioned, as acknowledged by all, the gospel aecotd."^ 
ing to him, well known to ail the c\iuYcVie^\ivv^^\\ife*AN^\jk.% 
and that it has been justly place 1 by tbe ^iSic.v&t^V'a^^fevi:^ 
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Ib order, and afler the other three, may he made eTident 
iQ this manner.^' Eusebius then proceeds to show, that 
John wrote the last of the four, and that his gospel was 
intended to supply the omissions of the others, especially 
ID the part of ouj Lord^s ministry, which took place before 
the imprisonment of John the Baptist. He observes, ^^ that 
the apostles of Christ were not studious of the ornaments 
of composition, nor indeed forward to write at all, being 
wholly occupied with their ministry." 

This learned author makes no use at all of Christian wri- 
tings, forged with the names of Christ's apostles, or their 
companions. ^ 

We close this brancn of our evidence here ; because af- 
ter Eusebius, there is no room for any question upon the 
subject, the works of Christian writer? being as full of 
texts of scripture, and of references to scripture, as the 
discourses of modern divines. Future testimonies to the 
books of scripture could only prove that they never lost 
their character or authority. 

SECT. II. 

When the Scriptures are quoted^ or alluded to, they are quot" 
ed with a peculiar respect^ as books sui generis, as pos- 
sessing an authority which belonged to no other booksy and 
as conclusive in •all questions and controversies amongst 
Christians. 

BESIDES the general strain of reference and quotation, 
which uniformly and strongly indicates this distinction, the 
following may be regarded as specific testimonies. 

I. Theophilus,* bishop of Antioch, the sixth in succes- 
sion from the apostles, and who flourished little more than 
a century after the books of the New Testament were 
written, having occasion to quote one of our gospels, writes 
thus ; " These things the holy scriptures teach us, and all 
who were moved by the Holy Spirit, among whom John 
fiays, In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God." Again — "Concerning the righteousness which 
the law teaches, the like things are to be found in the pro- 
phets and the gospels^ because that all being inspired, spoke 
by one and the same Spirit of God."t No words can testi- 
fy more strongly than these do, the high and peculiar re- 
spect in which these books were holden. 

II. A writer against Arteraon,t who may be supposed 
to come about one hundred and ml^-e\^\i\. -jeax* after the 
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pubHcation of the scriptures, in a passage quoted by Euse- 
bius, uses these expressions : "Possibly what they (our ad- 
versaries) say, might have been credited, if first of all the 
divine scriptures did not contradict them, and then the wri- 
tings of certain brethren, more ancient than the times of 
Victor." The brethren mentioned by name, are Justin, 
Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, Irenaeus, Melito, with a gen- 
eral appeal to many more not named.. The passage proves, 
first, that there was at that time a collection called divine 
scriptures ; secondly, that these scriptures were esteemed 
of higher authority than the writings of the most early 
and celebrated Christians. 

III. In #piece ascribed to Hippolitus,* who lived near 
the same time, the author professes, in giving his corres- 
pondent instruction in the things about which he in- 
quires, "to draw out of the sacred fountain^^i^ to set be- 
fore him from the sacred scriptures, what may afford him 
satisfaction." He then quotes immediately Paul's epistles 
to Timothy, and afterwards many books of the New-Tes- 
tament. This preface to the quotations carries in it a 
marked distinction betwixt our scriptures and other books. 

IV. " Our assertions and discourses," saith Origen,! "are 
unworthy of credit ; we must receive the scriptures as wit- 
nesses." After treating of the duty of prayer, he pro- 
ceeds with his argument thus : " What we have said may 
be proved from the divine scriptures." In his books 
against Celsus, we find this passage : " That bur religion 
teaches us to seek after wisdom, shall be shown, both out , 
of the ancient Jewish scriptures which we also use, and 
out of those written since Jesus, which are believed in the 
churches to be divine." These expressions afford abund- 
ant evidence of the peculiar and exclusive authority which 
the scriptures possessed. 

V. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage,{ whose age lies close 
to that of Origen, earnestly exhorts Christian teachers in all 
doubtful cases, " to go back to the fountain : and if the 
truth has in any case been shaken, to recur to the gospels 
and apostolic writings." — " The precepts of the gospel," 
says he in another place, " are nothing less than authorita- 
tive divine lessons, the foundations of our hope, the sup- 
ports of our faith, the guides of our way, the safeguards of 
oar course to heaven." 

VL Novatus,§ a Roman contem'poTW'j viVOcl ^^^wca.^ 

* n»,yd.m,p.ll2, t lb. p. «87, a8«, «89« XT&kXfJUTN ^V*^^** 
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appeals to the scripturA, as the authority hy which all er* 
rors were to he repelled, and disputes decided. '^ That 
Christ is not only man but God also, is proved by the sa* 

cred authority of the divine writings." "The divine 

scripture easily detects and confutes the frauds of heretics." 
'' It is not by the fault of the heavenly scriptures, which 
never deceive." Stronger assertions than these could not 
be used. • 

VII. At the distance of twenty years from the writer last 
cited, Anatoli us,* a learned Alexandrian, and bishop of 
Laodicea, speaking of the rule for keeping Easter, a ques-^ 
tion at that day agitated with much earnestness^ says of 
those whom he opposed, " they can by no m^ns prove 
their point by the authority of the divine scripture.^' 

VIII. The^rians, who sprung up about fifty years after 
this, argued Irrenuously agaiust the use of the words con- 
substantial and essence, and like phrases; '^ because they 
were not' in scripturey^ And in the same strain, one of 

heir advocates opens a conference with Augustine^ after 
the following manner : " if you say what is reasonable, I 
must submit. If you allege any thing from the divine 
scriptures, which are common to both, I must hear. But 
unscriptural expressions (quaae extra scripturam sunt) de- 
serve no regard," 

Athanasius, the great antagonist of Arianism, after hav-^ 
ing enumerated the books of the Old and New Testament, 
adds, ^^ These are the fountains of salvation, that he who 
thirsts may be satisfied with the oracles contained in thera. 
In these alone the doctrine of salvation is proclaimed. Let 
no man add to them, or take any thing from them."| 

IX. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem,§ who wrote about twen- 
ty years after the appearance of Arianism, uses these re- 
markable words : " Concerning the divine and holy myste* 
ries.of faith, not the least article ought to be delivered with- 
out the divine scriptures." We are assured, that CyriPs 
scriptures were the same as ours, for he has left us a cata- 
logue of the books included under thai name. 

X. Epiphanius,|| twenty years after Cyril, challenges 
the Arians, and the followers of Origen, " to produce any 
passage of the Old or New Testament, favouring the senti- 
ments." 

XI. Phasbadlus, a Gallic bishop, who lived about thirty 
years after the council of Nice, testifies, that " the bishops 

*Ib,roLV,p. 140. t lb. vol. Vll. p.«a,»4. \T3a.^?^'»i,'^\^SU 
$IbiTOlrVIILp.ft75. \li».^^\4. 
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of that council first consulted the sacred volumes, and then 
declared their faith."* 

Xn. Basil, hishop of Caesarea, in Cappadocia, contem- 
porary with Epiphanius, says, '' that hearers instructed in 
the scriptures, ought to examine what is said by their teach- 
ers, and to embrace what is agreeable to the scriptures, and 
to reject what is otherwise."! 

XIII. Ephraim, the Syren, a celebrated writer of the 
same times, bears this conclusive testimony to the proposi- 
tion wl^ich forms the subject of our present chapter : " The 
truth written in the sacred volume of the gospel, is a perfect 
rule. Nothing can be taken from it, nor added to it, with- 
out great guill."J 

XIV. If we add Jerome to these, it is only for the evi- 
dence which he affords of the judgment of preceding ages. 
Jerome observes, concerning the quotations of ancient Chris- 
tian writers, that is, of writers who were ancient in the year 
400, that they made a distinction between books, some 
they quoted as of authority, and others not : which observa- 
tion relates to the books of scripture, compared with other 
writings, apocryphal or heathen."§ 

SECT. III. 

The scriptures were in very early times collected into a dis* 

tinct volume, 

IGNATIUS, who was bishop of Antioch within forty 
years after the ascension, and who had lived and conversed 
with the apostles, speaks of the gospel and of the apostles 
in terms which render it very probable, that he meant by 
the gospel, the book or volume of the gospels, and by the 
apostles, the book or volume of their epistles. His words 
in one place are,|| " fleeing to the gospel as the flesh of Je- 
sus, and to the apostles as the presbytery of the church ;" 
that is, as Le Clerc interprets them, " in order to understand 
the will of God, he fled to the gospels, which he believed 
DO less than if Christ in the flesh had been speaking to him ; 
and to the writings of the apostles, wliom he esteemed as 
the presbytery of the whole Christian church." It must be 
observed, that about eighty years after this we have dl- ' 
rect proof, in the writings of Clement of Alexandria,** 
that these two names, " gospel" and "apostles," were the 
names by which the writings of the New Testament, and 
the division of these writings were usuaAlY ^iL.'^t^'%%^\. 

*Jb,ral»DLp,S% f lb, vol. IX. p. m. \ \\>. p . aft^, \N<3l.'X.,'^\^^ VtN. 
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Another passage from Ignatiua is the following: — ''But 
liie g'Ospel has somewhat in it more excellent, the appear- 
ance of our Lord Jesus Christ, hia (tnssion, and resurrec- 
tion."* 

And a thinl, "ye ouglil lo hearken to the prophets, but 
especially to the gospel, in which the piisaion has been 
manirested to u^", ai)il the resurrection perfected." In this 
last passsige the prophets and the g^oBpel are pat in con- 
junction ; and as Ignatius undoubtedly meant by the proph- 
ets a colleciion ol' writings, it is probable that be meaot 
the same by (he gospel, Ihe two terms standing in evident 
parallelism with each other. 

This interpretation of tbe word "gospel" in the paasagefl 
above quoted from Ignatius, is confirmed by a piece of near- 
ly equal antiquity, the relation of the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp by the church of Smyrna. "All things," say they, 
'■that went before were done, that the Lord might show 
OS a martyrdom accordingto tlie gospel, for he expected to 
be delivered up as the Lord also di(I,"t And in another 
place, "we do not commend those who offer themselves, 
forasmuch as the gospel teaches ua do such thing."J In 
both these places, whatia called ihegosptl seems to be the 
liislory of.Jesus Christ, and of hia doctrine. 

If Ibis be tbe true sense of tbe passages, they are not 
only evidences of our proposition, but strong and very an- 
cient proofs of the high esteem in whicli tbe books of the 
New Testament were holden, 

11. Eu^ebius relates, that (^uadratus and some others, 
who were the immediate successors of the apostles, travel- 
ling abroad to preach Christ, carried the gospels with them 
and delivered them to their converts. The words ofEnse* 
l^iie are, " then travelling abroad, they performed the weA 
*df.evDiagelists,-belng ambitious to preach Chrbt, anddetiv- 
itF-ilu-icrJpUire of the ilivine gospels. "W Eusebins had be- 
. Sot& bim tbe writings both of ^.uadratus himself, and of 
, anAoy others of that age, which are now lost. !t is reas- 
• esablc, therefore, to believe, that he had good grounds for 
hi& ussertion. What is thus recorded of (he gospels took 
place within sixty, or at the moat seventy years after they 
were published ; and it is evident, that they must, before 
this time, and, it is probable, long before Uiis time, have 
been in general use, and in high esteem in the churches 
-plaateB by (be apostles; inasmuch as they were now, we 

•lb.p. IB2. tlE.ElsI.i. \T!8.i!A'. 
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ilnd collected into a volume, and the immediate successors 
of the apostles, they who preached the religion of Christ 
to those who had not already heard it, carried the volume 
with them, and delivered it to their converts. 

III. IrenaBus, in the year 178,* puts the evangelic and 
apostolic writings in connexion with the law and the 
prophets, manifestly intending hy the one a code or collec- 
tion of Christian sacred writings, as the other expressed 
the code or collection of Jewish sacred writings. And 

IV^ Melito, at this time bishop of Sardis, writing to one 
Onesimus, tells his correspondent,! that he had {irocured 
an accurate account of the books of the Old Testament. 
The occurrence, in this passage, of the term Old Testa- 
ment has been brought to prove, and it certainly does 
prove, that there was then a volume or collection of wri- 
tings called the New Testament. 

V. In the time of Clement of Alexandria, about fiAeen 
years ailer the last quoted testimony, it is apparent that 
the Christian scriptures were divided into two parts, under 
the general titles of the gospels and the apostles ; and that 
both these were regarded as of the highest authority. One, • 
out of many expressions of Clement, alluding to this dis- 
tribution is the following ; — " There is a consent and har- 
mony between the law and the prophets, the apostles and 
the gospel. "t 

VI. The same division, (^ prophets, gospels, and apos- 
tles," appears in Tertullian,§ the contemporary of Clement. 
The collection of the gospels is likewise called hy this wri* 
ter the ^' Evangelic Instrument ;^^|| the whole volume, the 
"New Testament;" and the two parts, the "Gospels and 
Apostles."** 

VII. From many writers also of the third century, and 
especially Irom Cyprian, who lived in the middle of it, it 
is collected that the Christian scriptures were divided in- 
to two codes or volumes, one called the "gospels or scrip- 
tures of the Lord," the other, the " Apostles or epistler 
of the Apostles."tt 

VIII. Eusebius, as we have already seen, takes some • 
pains to show, that the gospel of St. John had been justly 
placed by the ancients "the fourth in order, and after the 
ether three.^'|]: These are the terms of his proposition^ 
and the very introduction of sucYi axx ^t^xvmeiiK. Y^^^^^a^ S:^.- 

•Hu fo/. L p. 383, t lb. 'p. 331. \t\k.^wA»l\ "^•^W 

|A. p. 631, lib. vqL IL^ «4. •• V>k«^ tai% 

nib. voL IV. ^ 840. ttQ>» ^V'^nu.^ '^ * 
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coateslabl V: that tbe four gosp«ls bad been collected iatou 
volume to the exclusion ofeverj other; (hat their order in 
the volume had been adjusted irilh much consideration; 
and that thia had been done by those who were called an- 
cisDls in the tinte of Cui^ebiua. 

In the Dioclesian persecution in the year 303, the scrip- 
tHves were sought out and burDt;* many suffered death, 
rather thiin deliver them up; and those who betrayed them 
to the persecutors were accounted as lapsed and apostate. 
Oo the other hand, T'oDstantine, after his conversion, gave 
directions for multiplying copies of the divine oracles, and 
for magnilicently adorning them at the expense of the im- 
perial treasury,! what the Christians of that eg-e so richly 
embellished in their prosperity, and, which is more, sotena' 
cioualy preserved under persecution, was the very volume 
of the new Testament which we now read, 

SECT. IV". 

Out presqit sacrcil wrilingi were soon dutingiiuhed bj/ ap- 
propriuU nunu! and lilies of respecl. 

I. POLYCAKP : " I trust that ye are well exercised in 
the holy scriptures — as in these acriptmes it is faid. Be ye 
angry and shi not, and let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath."! 1'1'is passage is eslremely important; biecause it 
proves that, in the time of Poiycarp, who had lived with 
the apostleii, there were Christian writings disttngatshed 
by the name of " holy scriptures," or sacred writinga. 
Moreover, the text quoted by Poiycarp is a text found in 
the collection at this day. What also the same Poiycarp 
hath elsewhere quoted in the same manner, may be con-. 
sidered as [froved to belong to the collection ; and this 
comprehends St. Matthew's, and, probably, St. Luke's gos- 
pel, the Acts of the apostles, ten epistles of Paul, the first 
epistle of Peter, and the first of Jobn.^ la another place 
Poiycarp baa these words : " Whoever perverts the oracles 
of tbe Lord to bis own lusts, and says there is neither res- 
urrection nor judgment, he is the first-born of Satan. "|[ 
It does not appear what else Poiycarp ceuld mean by the 
'' oracles of the Lord," but those same " holy scriptures," 
or sacred writings, of which he bad spoken before. 

II. Justin Martyr, whose apology was written aboat 
thirty years afier Folycarp'a epistle, expressly cites some 

of our preseot histories under ftie Vi\\e li GOSYtL, mA 

•a vol. VJLp.ai4.rt.KH. tllt.V'«*- ^-Sb.iA.VvW- 
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that, not as a name by him first ascribed to them, but as 
the name by which they were generally known in his time. 
His words are these : — " For the apostles in the memoirs 
composed by them, which are called gospels^ have thus de- 
livered it, that Jesus commanded them to take bread, and 
give thanks.''* There exists no doubt, but that, by the 
memoirs above mentioned, Justin meant our present histor- 
ical scriptures, for, throughout his works, he quotes these, 
and no others. 

III. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, who came thirty years 
after Justin, in a passage preserved in Eusebius, (for his 
works are lost) speaks of the ^^ scriptures of the Lord."t 

IV. And at the same time, or very nearly so, by Irenae- 
us, bishop of Lyons in France,J they are called '^ divine 
scriptures,'' — ^^ divine oracles," — "scriptures of the Lord," 
— " evangelic and apostolic writing8."§ The quotations of 

«Jrenaeus prove decidedly, that our present gospels, and these 
alone, together with the Acts of the apostles, were the his- 
torical books comprehended by him under these appella- 
tions. 

V. St. Matthew's gospel is quoted by Theophilus, bishop 
of Antioch, contemporary with Irenaeus, ui^er the title of 
the " evangelic voice ;"|| and the copious works of Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, published within fifteen years of the 
same time, ascribe to the books of the New Testament the 
various titles of '^sacred books," — "divine scriptures," — 
" divinely inspired scriptures," — '' scriptures of the Lord," 
— " the true evangelical canon."** 

VI. Tertuliian, who joins on with Clement, beside 
adopting most of the names and epithets above noticed, 
calls the gospels " oar digesta," in allusion, as it should 
seem, to some collection of Roman lawsjt then extant. 

VII. By Orlgen, who came thirty years after TertulliaD, 
the same, and others no less strong titles are applied to the 
Christian scriptures ; and, in addition thereunto, this wri* 
ter frequently speaks of the " Old and New Testament,"— 
"the ancient and new scriptures," — *'the ancient and new 
oracle8."|J 

VIII. In Cyprian who was not twenty years later, they 
arc "books of the spirit," — "divine fountains," — "foun- 
tains of the divine fallness."§§ 

•Tb.p,tru t1b.p.1M. 
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The cTpreMions we have thus quoted are evidencea of 

' high Htid peculinr respect. They all occur nithin two 

centuries iVom the publication of Ihe books. Some of them 

mence with the companions of the apostles ; and they 

pane in Dumber iind variety through a series of writers, 

g upoD one another, 'and deduced from the drst 

. the religion. 

SECT. V. 

Our leriptvrts -were pulticly readand expounded in ike reli- 
gious assemblies of the early Christians. 
I, JUSTIN MARTYR, who wrote in the year 150, 
which was seventy or fighty years after some, and less, 
probably, aOer others of the gospels were published, giv- 
ing in his first apology an account lo the eraperor of the 
Cbristi:in worship, has this remarkable passage : 

''The memoirs of the apostles, or the writiDgs of the 
prophets are read according as the time allows, and when 
the reader has ended, the president makes a discourse, 
exhorting to Ihe imitation of so excellent things.''" 

A few short jsbservations will show the value of this 
testimony. 

1. The "memoirs of the aposlles," Justin in another 
place expressly tells us are what are called " gospels ;" and 
that they were the gospels which we now use, is made 
certain by Justin's numerous quotations of them, and his 
Blleoce about any others. 

S. Justin describes the general usage of the ChdsliEin 
S ehurcb. 

3. Justin does not apeak of it as recent or newly insti- 
• tuled, but In the terms in which men speak of established 

Cflstoms. 
-; , 11, TeHuUian, who followed Justin at the distance of 
' about fifty years, in hia account of the religious assembliei 
of Christians as they were conducted in his time, says, 
" We come together lo recollect the divine scriptures ; we 
nourish our frtitb, raise our hope, confirm our trust, by the 
sacred word."t 

III. Eusebius records of Origen, and cites for his authori- 
ty the letters of bishops contemporary with Origen, that, 
tvhen he went into Palestine about (he year 216, which 
WHS oaly I6jenn afterthedate oi Ter\\i\\\arfft\e.*\:\m,i»\^, 
Jie fyas desired by the bishopa oJ Vbat toaaU^ \o Svwyi>nwi 

•a. ™l, J. p. 873. ^Ttu-.o\. «-?.*». 
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and expound the scriptures publicly in the church, though 
he was not yet ordained a presbyter.* This anecdote re- 
cognizes the usage, not only of reading, but of expounding, 
the scripture^ ; and both as subsisting in full force. Origen 
also himself bears witness to the same practice : " This 
(says he) we do, when the scriptures are read in the church, 
and when th^ discourse for explication is delivered to the 
people."! And, what is a still more ample testimony, 
many homilies of his upon the scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament, delivered by him in the assemblies of the church, 
are still extant. 

IV. Cyprian, whose age was not twenty years lower 
than that of Origen, gives bis people an account of hav- 
ing ordained two persons, who were before confessors, to 
be readers, and what they were to read, appears by the 
reason which he gives for his choice : — "Nothing (says 
Cyprian) can be more fit, than that he, who has made a 
glorious confession Of the Lord, should read publicly in 
the church ; that he who has shown himself willing to die 
a martyr, should read the gospel of Christ, by which mar- 
tyrs are made." J 

V. Intimations of the same custom may be traced in a 
great number of writers in the beginning and throughout 
the whole of the fourth century. Of these testimonies I 
will only use one, as being, of itself, express and full. Au- 
gustine, who appeared near the conclusion of the century, 
displays the benefit of the •Christian religion on this very 
account, the public reading of the scriptures in the church- 
es, " where (says he) is a confluence of all sorts of peo- 
ple of both sexes, and where they hear how they ought 
to live well in this world, that they may deserve to live 
happily and eternally in another." And this custom he 
declares to be universal : " The canonical books of scrip- 
ture being read every where, the miracles therein record- 
ed are well known to the people."§ 

It does not appear that any books, other than our pres- 

• ent scriptures, were thus publicly read, except that the 

epistle of Clement was read in the church of Corinth, to 

which it was addressed, and in some others ; and that the 

Shepherd of Hermas was read in many churches. 

Nor does it substract much from the value of the argu- 
ment, that these two writings partly come within it^ be-, 
cause we allpw them to be the genwmft YiTvNSxi^ oil -^^^v. 

•Jb. roh IIL p. 06. •YlYj, p. ^^. 
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tollcal men. There is not the least evidence, that any 
other gospel, than the four which we receive, was ever 
admitted to this distinction. 

SECT. VI. 

, Commentaries were anciently written upon the ser^tures ; 
yi' harmonies formed out of them ; different copies carefully 
^ coWated^ and versions made of them into different languages. 
NO greater proof can be given of the esteem in which 
these books were holden bj the ancient Christians, or of 
the sense then eotertained of their value and importance, 
%; than the industry bestowed upon them. And it ought to 
'be observed, that the value and importance of these books 
consisted entirely in their genuinenicss and truth. There 
was nothing in them as works of taste, or as compositions, 
which could have induced any one to have wntten a note 
upon them. Moreover, it shows that they were even then 
considered as ancient books. Men do not write comments 
upon publications of their own times ; therefore t^. testi- 
monies cited under this head afford an evidence which car- 
ries up the evangelic writings much beyond the age of the 
testimonies themselves, and to that of their reputed an- 
thors. \ . 

I. Tatian, a follower of Justin Martvr, and who fiouiw 
ished about the ye^ 170, composed a harmony. Or colla- 
tion of the gospels, which he called Diatessaron of th^ 
four.* The title, as well as the work, is remarkable ; 
because it shows .that then, as now, there were four^ ^nd 
only four gospels, in general use with Christians. . And 
Ihis was little more than a hundred years after the publi- 
cation of some of them. 

II. Pantaenus, of the Alexandrian school, a man of great 
reputation and learniog, who came twenty years after Ta- 
tian, wrote many commentaries upon the holy scriptures, 
which, as Jerome testifies, were extant in his time.t 

III. Clement of Alexandria wrote short explications of 
many books of the Old and New Testament.f 

IV. Tertullian appeals from the authority of a later 
version then in use to the " authentic .Greek."§ 

V. An anonymous author, quoted by Eusebius, and who 
appears to^ have written about the year 212, appeal^ to the 
ancient copies of the scriptures, in refutation of some cor- 
rupt readings alleged by the followers of Artemon.|) 

♦J&. wol i, p. 307, tn>. T0\, 1. p. 455, %"&. ^«X»\l.> 4MW 

^ lb. ^088. |l\K^\.Ul.V^^ > 
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VI. The same Eusebius, mentioning by name several 
writers of the church who lived at this time, and concern- 
ing whom he says, " there still remain divers monuments 
of the laudabie industry of those ancient and ecclesiastical 
men," (i.e. of Christian writers, who were considered as 
ancient in the year 300) adds, " there are besides treatises 
of many others, whose names we have not been able to 
learn, orthodox and ecclesiastical men, as the interpreta-> 
tions of the divine scriptures, given by each of them, 
show."* 

VJI. The five last testimonies may be referred to the 
year 200, immediately after which, a period of thirty years 
^ives us, 

Julius Africanus, who wrote an epistle upon the ap- 
parent difference in the genealogies in Matthew and Luke, 
which he endeavours to reconcile by the distinction of nat- 
ural and legal descent, and conducts his hypothesis with 
great industry through the whole series of generations ;t 

Ammonius, a learned Alexandrian, who composed, as 
Tatian had done, a harmony of the four gospels ; which 
proves, as Tatian ^s work did, that there were four gospels, 
and no more, at this time in use in the church, It affords 
also an instance of the zeal of Christians for those writings^ 
and of their solicitude about them ;| 

And, above both these, Origen, who wrote commenta- 
ries, or homilies, upon most^f the books included in the 
New Testament, and upon no other books but these. In 
particular, he wrote upon St. John's gospel, very largely 
upon St. Matthew's, and commentaries, or homilies, upoa 
the Acts of the apostles.§ 

VIII. In addition to these, the third century likewise 
contains, 

Dionysius of Alexandria, a very learned man, who com* 
pared, with great accuracy, the accounts in the four gos- 
pels of the time of Christ's resurrection, adding a reflection 
which showed his opinion of their authority >--^^ Let us 
not think that the evangelists disagree, or contradict each 
other, although there be some small difference ; but let us 
bonestly and faithfully endeavour to reconcile what we 
read."[| 

Victorin, bishop of Pettaw in Germany^ who wrote com* 
ipents upon St Matthew's gospel.** . 

* lb. vol. IL p. 551. tlb. voL m. v« Vt^* 

to. p. iss. |n>. p. m. ^%,%M,%«%« 

fib fpl. XV. p. QOi, ^VsH V* US« 
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Lucian, a presbyter of Antiocb, and Hesycblus, an 
H^gyptian bishop, who put forth editions of the I^ew Tes« 
tament. 

IX. The fourth century supplies a catalogue* of four- 
teen writers who expended their labours upon the books 
of the New Testament, and whose works or names jare 
come down to our times ; amongst which number, it may 
be sufficient, for the purpose of showing the sentiments 
and the studies of learned Christians of that age, to notice 
the following: 

Eusebius, in the very beginning of the centnrj, wrote ex- 
pressly upon the decrepancies observable in the gospels, 
and likewise a treatise, in which he pointed out what things 
are related by four, what by three, what by two, and what 
by one evangelist.! This author also testifies, what is 
certainly a material piece of evidence, " that the writings 
of the apostles had obtained such an esteem, as to be trans- 
lated into every language both of Greeks and Barbarians, 
and to be diligently studied by all nations."}; This testi- 
mony was given about the year 300; how long before that 
date these translations were made, does not appear. 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, corresponded with St. Je- 
rome upon the exposition of difficult texts of scripture ; and, 
in a letter still remaining, desires J erome to g^ve him a clear 
explanation of the word Hosanna, found in the New Tes- 
tament ; " he (Damasus) having met with very different in- 
terpretations of it in the Greek and Latin commentaries of 
Catholic writers which he had read."§ This last clause 
shows the number and variety of commentaries then extant. 

Gregory of Nyssen, at one time, appeals to the most ex- 
act copies of St. Mark's gospel ; ^t another time, compares 
together, and proposes to reconcile, the several accounts 
of the resurrection given by the four evangelists ; which lim- 
itation proves, that there were no other histories of Christ 
deemed authentic beside these, or included in the same 
character with these. This writer observes, acutely 
enough, that the disposition of the clothes in the sepulchre, 
the napkin that was about our Saviour'*s head not lying with 
the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by it- 

•Eusebiui, A. D. - - • 3U Didvnias of Alexandria, - • 370 

Juvencus, Spain, • t • 330 Anbrose of Milan, - " • 374 

Theodore, Thrace, - • • 334 Diodore of Tarsus, - • - 378 

Hilary, Poicteri, . - - • 354 Gaudentius of Brescia* • - 387 

Fortunatui, . - - . 340 Theodore of Cilicia, . . - 394 

AppoUinanut of Laodiceii, • • 362 Jerome, . - . - ^ 

Damasus, RomCf - - f 366 Cbr'jwnXcnn, • - • -391 

Gregory, Nyum, - • - 371 

fib, roL VUl, p. 46. ^tb. 1^ »\% \B».^A.'C^'^'W»» 
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self, did not bespeak the terror and hurry of thieves, and 
therefore refutes the story of the body being stolen.* 

Ambrose, bishop of Milan, remarked various readings in 
the Latin copies of the New Testament, and appeals to the 
original Greek : 

And Jerome, towards the conclusion of this century, put 
forth an edition of the New Testament in Latin, corrected, 
at least as to the gospels, by Greek copies, "and those (he 
says) ancient." 

Lastly, Chrysostom, it is well known, delivered and pub- 
lished a great many homilies, or sermons, upon the gos- 
pels and the Acts of the apostles. 

It is needless to bring down this article lower ; but it is 
of importance to add, that there is no example of Christian 
writers of the three first centuries composing comments 
upon any other books than those which are found in the 
New Testament, except the single one, of Clement of Al- 
exandria commenting upon a book called the Revelation of 
Peter. 

Of the ancient versions of the New Testament, one of the 
most valuable is the Syriac. Syriac was the language of 
Palestine when Christianity was there first established. And 
although the books of scripture were written in Greek, for 
the purpose of a more extended circulation than within the 
precincts of Judea, yet it is probable that they would soon 
be translated into the vulgar-language of the country where 
the religion first prevailed. Accordingly, a Syriac transla- 
tion is now extant, all along, so far as appears, used by the 
inhabitants of Syria, bearing many internal marks of high 
antiquity, supported in its pretensions by the uniform tradi- 
tion of the East, and confirmed by the discovery of many 
very ancient manuscripts ia the libraries of Europe. It is 
about 200 years since a bishop of Antioch sent a copy of 
this translation into Europe to be printed, and this seems to 
be the first time that the translation became generally 
known to these parts of the world. The bishop of Antioch's 
testament was found to contain all our books, except the 
second epistle of Peter, the second and third of John, and 
the Revelation ; which books, however, have since beea 
discovered in that language in some ancient manuscripts 
of Europe. But in this collection, no other book, beside 
what is in ours, appears ever to have had a place. And, 
which is very worthy of observation, the text^ thou-^K ^^^- 
•served in a remote country, ai\d mVYvQVsX ^q\£w\£c>ks!lv:*'^v^ 

• lb. p. iw, 
K 
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wi^ •vn, differs from ours very little, and in nothing that 
is impOTtant.* 

SECT. VII. 

Our scriptures were received by ancient Chrietians. of d^er- 
ent sects and persucuions^ by many heretics ae tmU as Cath' 
oUes^ and were usually appealed to by both sides in 0u 
controversies whieh arose in those days. 

THE three most ancient topics of controyersy, amongst 
Christians were the authority of the Jewish institution, &e 
origin of eyil^ and the nature of Christ. Upon the first of 
ttiese, we find in very early times, one class of heretics re- 
jecting the Old Testament entirely, another coDtendin|^ for 
the obligation of its law, in all its parts, throngliOnt its whole 
extent, and over every one who sought acceptance with 
God. Upon the two latter subjects a natural, perhaps, and 
venial, but a fruitless, eager, and impatient curiosity, prompt- 
ed by the philosophy and by the scholastic habits of the 
age, which carried men much into bold hypotheses and con- 
jectural solutions, raised amongst some who- professed 
Christianity very wild and unfounded^ opinions. I think 
there is no reason to believe, that the number of these 
bore any considerable proportion to the body of the Chris- 
tian church ; and amidst the disputes, which such opinions i 
necessarily occasioned, it is a great satisfaction to perceive, 
what in a vast plurality of instances we do perceive, all 
sides recurring to the same scriptures. 

l.t Basilides lived near the age of the apostles, about the 
year 1 20, or perhaps sooner. J He rejected the Je wish-in- 
jtitution, not as spurious, but as proceeding from a being m^ 
Iferior to the true God ; and in other respects advanced a 
scheme of theology widely different from the general doc- 
trine of the Christian church, and which, as it gained over 
some disciples, was warmly opposed by Christian writers of 
the second and third century. In these writings there is 
positive evidence, that Basilides received the gospel of 
Matthew ; and there is no sufficient proof that he rejected 
any of the other three ; on the contrary, it appears that he ^ 
wrote a commentary upon the gospel, so copious, as to be 
divided into twenty-four books. 

* JooM on the CanoD,Tol. L c. 14. 

t The matemb of the former part of this seetien are taken fmoi Or. lAtdnerV 
JUuaryoftbebereUeioftht twonnt centuries, pablished since hit death, with «d- 
dftton§ by the JCev. Mr, Hegg of Bieter, and Vmened ui\q >!Im6 xotaitli ^vme of !■» 
Hw1aoftbeeditkmofi788, 

t VoL IX, edi \TO%»p,^1l. 
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II. The ValentiDians appeared about the same time.* 
Their heresy consisted in certain notions concerning angel- 
ic natures, which can hardly be rendered intelligible to a 
modern reader. They seem, however, to have acquired 
as much importance as any of the separatists of that early 
age. Of this sect, IrenaBus, who wrote A. D. 172, express- 
ly records, that they endeavoured to fetch arguments for 
their opinions from the evangelic and apostolic writings.t 
Heracleon, one of the most celebrated of the sect, and 
who lived probably so early as the year 125, wrote com- 
mentaries upon Luke and John.| Some observations also 
of his upon Matthew are preserved by Origen.§ Nor is 
there any reason to doubt, that he received the whole 
New Testament. 

III. The Carpocratians were also an early heresy, lit- 
tle, if at all, later than the two preceding.|| Some of 
their opinions resembled, what we at this day mean by 
Socinianism. With respect to the scriptures, they are 
specifically charged by Irensus and by Epiphanius, with 
endeavouring to pervert a passage in Matthew, which 
amounts to a positive proof, that they received that gos* 
pel.** Negatively, they are not accused by their adver- 
saries of rejecting any part of the New Testament. 

IV. The Sethians, A. D. 150;tt the Montanists, A. D. 
156;tt the Marcosians, A. D. 160 ;§§ Hermogenes, A. D. 
1 80 ;|||[ Praxias, A. D. 1 9S ;**♦ Artemon, A. D. 200 ;W[ The- 
odotus, A. D. 200 ; all included under the denomination of 
heretics, and all engaged in controversies with Catholic 
Christians, received the scriptures of the New Testament. 

V. Tatian, who lived in the year 172, went into many 
extravagant opinions, was the founder of a sect called £n- 
cratltes, and was deeply involved in disputes with the Chrisr 
tians of that age ; yet Tatian so received the four gospels, 
as to compose a harmony from them* 

VI. From a writer, quoted by Eusebius, of about the 
year 200, it is apparent that they, who, at that time, con* 
tended for the mere humanity of Christ, argued from the 
scriptures ; for they are accused by this writer, of making 
alterations in their copies, in order to favour their opin-* 
ions.tlJ 

VII. Origen's sentiments excited great controversies; 
the bishops of Rome and Alexandria, and many others, con<r 

• lb. p. 3J0, 351. t Vol. L p. 383. ^ Vol. IX. ed. Vl«&. V^^^ %T«i«^W, 
Mb. 900. ••!!), 318. •ttVol.lX.ed.n»*.^.45E. V^'«a.v*2»* 
// ftf, p. 348, 111! lb. p. 478. ••• lb. o, ASV W? \Xi.> *«** 
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demniog, the bishops of the East espousing them ; yet there 
is not the smallest qaestion, bat that both the advocates and 
adversaries of these opinions acknowledged the same aa- 
thoritj of scripture. In his time, which the reader will re- 
member was about one hundred and fifty years after the 
scriptures were published, many dissensions subsisted 
amongst Christians, with which they were reproached by 
Celsus ; yet Origen, who has recorded his accusation with- 
out contradicting it, nevertheless testifies, ^^ that the four 
gospels were received without dispute by the whole church 
of God under heaven."* 

VIII. Paul of Samosata, about thirty years after Ori- 
gen, so distinguished himself in the controversy concemitig 
the nature of Christ, as to be the subject oftwo councils or 
synods, assembled at Antioch,upon his opinions. Yet he 
is not charged by his adversaries with rejecting any book of 
the New Testament. On the contrary, Epiphanius, who 
wrote a history of heretics a hundred years afterwards, 
says, that Paul endeavoured to support his doctrine by texts 
of scripture. And Vicentius Lirinensis, A. D.-434, speak- 
ing of Paul, and other heretics of the same ag^, has these 
words : ^^ Here perhaps, some one may ask, whether here- 
tics also urge the testimony of scripture. They xirge it in- 
deed, explicitly and vehemently ; for you may see them fly<v 
ing through every book of the sacred law."t 

IX. A controversy at the same time existed with the 
Noetians or Sabellians, who jseem to have gone into the 
opposite extreme firom that of Paul of Samosata, and his 
followers. Yet, according to the express testimi^ny of 
Epiphanius, Sabellius received all the scriptures. And with 

^both sects Catholic writers constantly allege the scriptures, 
and reply to the arguments which their opponents drew 
from particular texts. This is a proof, that parties, who 
were the most opposite and irreconcileable to one another, 
acknowledged the authority of scripture, and with equal 
deference. 

X. And as a general testiihony to the same point, may 
be produced what was said by one of the bishops of the 
council of Carthage, which was holden a little before this 
time. '^ I am of opinion, that blasphemous and wicked her- 
etics, vfho pervert the sacred and adorable words of the 
scriptures, should be execrated.'' J Undoubtedly what 
they perverted they received. 

XL The Millennium, Novalian\!attv.jl\i^ b^^ti^m of here* 
Xb. ?dJ. IV. p. 649. 1rl\>.^«!UXLp»Vi^ X^^^afJv 
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tics, the keeping of Easter, engaged also the attention, and 
divided the opinions of Christians, at and before that time, 
(and, by the way, it may be observed, that such disputes, 
though on some accounts to be blamed, showed how much 
men were in earnest upon the subject) yet every one appeal- 
ed for the grounds of his opinion to scripture authority. 
Dionysius of Alexandria, who flourished, A. D. 247, de- 
scribing a conference, or public disputation, with the Mil- 
lenarians of Egypt, confesses of them, though their adver- 
sary, " that they embraced whatever could be made out by 
good arguments from the holy scriptures."* Novatus, A. 
D. 251, distinguished by some rigid sentiments concerning 
the reception oT those who had lapsed, and the founder of a 
numerous sect, in his few remaining works, quotes the gos- 
pel with the same respect as other christians did ; and con- m 
cerning his followers the testimony of Socrates, who wrote ^ 
about the year 440, is positive, viz. ^' that in the disputes 
between the Catholics and them, each side endeavoured 
to support itself by the authority of the divine scriptures."t 

XII. The Donatists, who sprung up in the year 398, "jgl 
cd the same scriptures as we do. " Produce (saith A* jgyg, 
tine) some proof from the scriptures, whose aut^^Qrity [^ 
common to us both."t 

XIII. It is perfectly notorious, that, in th e Arian con- 
troversy, which arose soon after the year "^oo both sides 
appealed to the same scriptures, and with, equal professions 
of deference and regard. The Ariair j^ jq their council of 
Antioch, A. D. 341, pronounce that^ « if any one, contra- 
ry to the sound doctrine of the Scriptures, say that the 
Son is a creature, as one of the creatures, let him be an»- 
thema."§ They and the Atb^^nasians mutually accuse each 
other of using unscriptura^^ phrases, which was a mutual 
acknowledgement of th^^ conclusive authority of the scrip- 
tures. 

XrV. The Prisc':ilianist8, A. D. 378,|| the Pelagians, A. 
D. 405,** received the same scriptures as we do. 

XV. The t^jstimony of Chrysostoto, who lived near the 
year 400, ifj so positive in affirmation of the proposition 
which We maintain, that it may form a proper conclusion 
of the Cirgument. ** The general reception of the gospels 
is a pyroof that their history is true and consistent ; for 
B\nc/* the writing of the gospels, many heresies have, ^^'«xsl^ 
ho'idinif opinions contrary to ¥7Via\,\& coxi\»i\ife\ Vcw^'ea^^ 
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who yet receiye the gospels either entire or in part.^^ I 
am not moved by what may seem a deduction from Chry- 
sostomVi testimony, the words ''^ entire or in part ;^' for, if 
all parts, which were everq^uesttoned in our gospels, werb 
gi?en up, it would not afifect the miraculous origin of the 
religion in the smallest degre ; e* g. 

CerinthAs is said by Cpiphanius to have received the gofh 
pel of Matthew, but not entire. What the omissions were 
does not appear. The common opinion, that he rejected 
the two first chapters seems to have been a. mistajl^e.t It is 
agreed, however, by all who have given any account of 
Cerinthus, that he taught that the Holy Ghost (whether he 
meant by that name a pierspn or a power) descended upon 
Jesus at his baptism ; that Jesus from this time performed 
^ many miracles, and that he appeared after his death. He 
^ must have retained therefore the essential parts of the hiSf 
\ tory. 
"^x ' Of all the ancient heretics, the most extraordinary wa» 
iiilarcion.l One of his tenets was the rejection of the 0]d 
Te£(tament, as proceeding from an inferior and imperfect 
deitj^K and in pursu^ce of this hypothesis, he erased from 
the NeW^ and that, as itshould seem, without entering into 
any critical reasons, every passage which recognised the 
Jewish scriptures. He spared not a text which contradict- 
ed his opinion. , It is reasonable to believe that MarcioH 
treated books as Xe treated texts: yet this rash and wild 
controversialist published a recension, or chastised edition^ 
of St. Luke^s gospel, containing the leading facts, and all 
which is: necessary to aothenticate the religion. This ex- 
ample affords proof, that ihere were always some points^ 
and thQse the main points,, whjich neither wildness nor rash- 
ness, neither the fury of opposition nor the intemperance 
of controversy, would venture to call in question. There 
is no reason to believe that Marcioo, though full of re* 
sentment against (he Catholic Christians, ever charged 
them with forging their books. '* The GespeFof St. Mat- 
thew, the epistle to the Hebrews, with those of St. Peter . 
and St James, as well as the Old Testament in general, 
(he said) were writings not for Christians but for Jews."^ 
This declaration shows the ground upon which Marctoil 
proceeded in his mutilation of the scriptures, viz. bis dis- 
like of the passages or the books. Marcion flourished 
about the year 130. 

• Jb rol. X. p. 316. t lb. -hMX. ea. Vl W. ^. ^'Ou 

4ib. lecc. ii. c. %. Al«o,Mkba».A,w\,l.c.l. «^^'2?^«^ '1 

[JAare tnuuetibed tbh sentence ftom Michacto, CV»««i *V "^^^SiZf** WtWJt* 
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Dr. Lardner, in his General Review, sums up this head 
of evidence in the following words ; " Noetus Paul of Sa- 
mosta, Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus, the Novatians, Do- 
natists, Manicheans,* Priacillijinists, beside Artemon, the 
Audians, the Arians, and divers others, all received most 
or all of the same books of the New Testament which the 
Catholics received ; and agreed in a like respect for them 
as writ by the apostles, or their disciples and companions."t 

SECT. Vill. 
The four Gospels^ the Acts of the Jlpostles^'thirteen Epistles of 
St. Paul^ the first Epistle of John^ and the first of Peter ^ 
were received without doubt by those who doubted concern" 
ing the other books^ which are included in our present canon, 
I STATE this proposition, because, if made out, it 
shows that the authenticity of their books was a subject 
amongst the early Christians of consideration and enquiry ; 
and that,, where there was cause of doubt, they did doubt ; 
a circumstance which strengthens very much their testimo- 
ny to such books as were received by them with full ac- 
quiescence. 

I. Jerome, in his account of Calus, who was probably a 
presbyter of Rome, and who flourished near the year 200, 
records of him, that, reckoning up only thirteen epistles of 
Paul, he says the fourteenth, which is inscribed to the He- 
brews, is not his; and then Jerome adds, '* With the Ro- 
mans to this day it is not looked upon as Paul's." This 
agrees, in the main, with the account given by Eusebius of 
the same ancient author and his work ; except that Euse- 
bius delivers his own remark in more guarded terms, " and 
indeed to this very time, by some of the Romans, this epis- 
tle is not thought to be the apostle's."J 

IL Origen, about twenty years after Caius, quoting the 
epistle to the Hebrews, observes that some might dispute 
the authority of that epistle,and therefore proceeds to quote 
to the same point, as uncfoi/6^6cf books of scripture, the gos- 
pel of St Matthew, the Acts of the ajsostles, and Paul's 
first epistle to the Thessalonians.§ And in another place, 
this author speaks of the epistle to the Hebrews thus : "The 
account come down to us is various, some saying that Cle- 
ment, who was bishop of Rome, wrote this epistle ; others, 
that it was Luke, the same who writ the gospel and the 

* Tbif most be with an eicepikui, however, of Faaita% ^Vo \Vt«^ vk>3k\<^«A^^ft^^«iat 
384. 
fJb. roL XIL p, l2,^Dr, Lardner't fViture inqum«« sup^^ale4Y!axlk^VQkvTsnK^ 

|Xb»faLiU.p.U». ^Ib«l^)4A. 
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Acts.^^ Speaking also in the same paragnpb of Feier^ 
^ Peter (says he) has left one epistle acknowledged ; let It 
be granted likewise that he wrote a second, for it is doobC- 
ed of.^' And of John, ^^He also has left one epistle, of a 
yerjr few llnei ; grant also a second and a third, for aU do 
not allow these to be genaine/' Now let it be noted, that 
Oriren, who thus discHminates, and thus confesses his own 
doubts, and the doubts which subsisted in his time, ei- 
pressly witnesses concemiii^ the four gospels, ^^ that thej 
alone are received without dispute by the whole church 
of God under heaven.'^* 

III. Dtonysius of Alexandria, in the year 247, doubts 
concerning the book of Revelation, whether it was written 
by St. John; states the grounds of his doubt; represents 
the diversity of opinion concerning it, in his own time, 
and before bis time.t Yet the same Dionysiiis uses and 
collates\he four gospels, in a manner which sho jUrs that he 
entertained not the smallest suspicion of ^Aetr authority, 
and in a manner also which shows that they, and they 
alone, were received as authentic histories ofuhrbt.^ 

IV. But this section may be said to h.ave been framed 
on purpose to introduce to the reader two -remarkable pas- 
sages, extant in Eusebius^s ecclesiastical history. The 
first passage opens with these words. — ^^ Let us observe the 
writings of the apostle John, which are uncontradieied ; 
and, first of all, must be mentioned, as acknowledged' of 
all, the gospel according to him, well known to all the 
churches under heaven." The author then proceeds to re- 
late the occasions of writing the gospels, and the reasons 

. for placing St. John^s the last, manifestly speaking througfi^ 
out of all the four as parallel in their authority, and in the 
certainty of their original.6 The second passage is taken 
from a chapter, the title of which is, " Of the Scriptures 
universally acknowledged^ and oi those that are not such.^' 
{lusebius begins his enumeration in the following manner: 
•-— (^In the first place, are to be ranked the sacred four gos- 
pels ; then the book of the Acts of the apostles ; af^er that 
are to be reckoned the epistles of Paul; in the next place, 
tbat called the first epistle of John, and the epistle of Peter, 
are to be esteemed authentic: afler this is to be placed, if 
it be thought fit, the Revelation of John, about which we 
shall observe the different opinions at proper seasons. - Of 
the controverted, but yet well knowa^ or approved by the 
most, are that called the epislYe o? 33iT«ieft^«o,i>^i^\.^\ 3^^.^ 
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and the second of Peter, and the second and third of John, 
whether they are written by the evangelist, or another of 
.the same name."* He then proceeds to reckon up five 
others, not in our canon, which he calls in one place spw 
rimis^ in another controverted^ meaning, as it appears to 
me, nearly the same thing by these two words.t 

It is manifest from this passage, that the four gospels, and 
the Acts of the apostles, (the parts of scripture with which 
our concern principally lies) were acknowledged without 
dispute even by those who raised objections, or entertained 
doubts, about some other parts of the same collection. But 
the passage proves something more than this. The author 
was extremely conversant in the writings of Christians, 
which had been published from the commencement of the 
institution to his own time ; and it was from these writiugs 
that he drew his knowledge of the character and reception 
of the books in question. That Eusebius recurred to this 
medium of information, and that he had examined with at- 
tention this species of proof, is shown, first, by a passage in 
the very chapter we are quoting, in which, speaking of the 
books which he calls spurious, "None (he says) of the ec- 
clesiastical writers, in the succeswon of the apostles, have 
vouchsafed to make any mention of them in their writings ;" 
and secondly, by another passage of the same work, where- 
in, speaking of the first epistle of Peter, " This (he says) 
the presbyters of ancient times have quoted in their wri- 
tings ^s undoubtedly genuine ;"]; and then, speaking of some 
other writings bearing the name of Peter, ''We know (he 
says) that they have not been delivered down to us in the 
number of Catholic writings, forasmuch as no ecclesiastical 
writer of the ancients, or of our times, has made use of 
testimonies out of them." " But in the progress of this 
history," the author proceeds, " we shall make it our busi- 
ness to show, together with the successions from the apos- 
tles, what ecclesiastical writers, in every age, have used 
such writings as these which are contradicted, and what 
they have said, with regard to the tScriptures received in 
the New Testament, and acknowledged by a//, and with 
regard to those which are not such."§ 

After this it is reasonable to believe, that, when Euse- 

• lb. p. 98. 
tThat Eaiebius eoald not intend, by ihe word rendemi " •purioua.'" «rhat we at 
present mean by it, is evident from a cifluse in this very chapti-r w-h« re speaking of the 
gosptis of Ft ur and Thonum, and Matthias, and sutne <K)i«n^ U««vs%^ ' AW->i vc^ \«ixii^ 
much as to be reckoned among the j/wrt<w«,bu\ axe XoV Tv:\<^\K!\^^%^^si^'QDKt^o 
turd Modimpioas,** VoJ. VIIL p. 08. 

t lb. p. 99, ^\\».1^.\U. 
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bius states ttie foiir gospeki) and the acts of the apositki 
as qncontradicted) uncontested, and acknowledged by all ; 
and when he places them in opposition, not on^ to thosi) 
which were spurious in our sense of that term, but to those 
which were controverted, and even to those which were 
well known and approved bj many, yet jdoubied of by 
some; he represents, not only the sense of his o?m age, 
but the result of the evidence, which the writings of prior 
ages, from the apostles^ time to his own, had furnished to 
h\s enquiries. The opinion of Eusebius and his contempo- 
raries, appears to have been founded upon the testimony of 
writers, whom they then called ancient; and we raky ob- 
serve, that such of the works of these writers, as have come 
down to our times, entirely confirm the judgpment, and 
support the distincUon which Eusebius proposes. The 
books which he calls ^^ books universally acknpwFedged,^' 
and in fact used and quoted, in the remaining works of 
Christian writers, during the 250 years between the apos- 
ties^ time and that of Eusebius, much more frequently thao. 
ftnd in a differ^ot mmmer from those, the authority or 
which, he telb us^ was disputed. 

SECT. IX. 

Our historical scr^tures were attacked by the early adotrHt' 
ries of Christianity^ as containing (h^aecaunti uponwhidi 
the religion was founded. 

I. NEAR the middle of the second century, Celsus, a 
heathen philosopher, wrote a professed treatise against 
Christianity. To this treatise, Origen, who came about 
fifly years afler him, published an answer, in.which he fre* 
quently recites bis adversary's words and arguments. The 
work of Celsus is lost ; but that of Origen remains. Ori- 
gen appears to have given us the words of Celsus, where 
he professes to give them, very faithfully; and, amongst 
other reasons for thinking so, this is one, that the objection, 
as stated by him from Celsus, is sometimes stronger than 
his own answer. I think it also probable that Origen, in 
his answer, has retailed a large portion of the work of Cel- 
sus : ^^ That it may not be suspected (he says) that we pass 
by any chapters, because we have Ho answers at hand, I 
have thought it best, according to my ability, to confute 
every thing proposed by him, not so much observing the 
Datura! order of things, as the order which he has taken 

• Orig. Mat. C«Vs*\. V twt. 4V 
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Celsus wrote about 100 years after the gospels were pub- 
lished ; and therefore any notice of those books from him 
are extremely important from their antiquity. They are, 
however, rendered more so by the character of the au- 
thor; for the reception, credit^ and notoriety of these 
books must have been well established amongst Christians, 
to have made them subjects of animadversion and opposi- 
tion by strangers and by enemies. It evinces the truth of 
what Chrysostom, two centuries afterwards, observed, that 
*' the gospels, when written, were not hid in a comer, or 
buried in obscurity, but they were made koown to all the 
world, before enemies as well as others, even as they are 
now." 

1. Celsus, or the Jew whom he personates, uses these 
words : " I could say many things concerning the affairs 
of Jesus, and those, too, different from those written by 
the disciples of Jesus, but 1 purposely omit them."* Upon 
this passage it has been rightly observed, that it is not easy 
to believe, that if Celsus could have contradicted the disci- 
ples upon good evidence in any material point, he would 
have omitted to do so ; and that the assertion is, what Ori- 
gen calls it, a mere oratorical flourish. 

It is sufficient however to prove, that in the time of Cel* 
sus, there were books well knqwn, and allowed to be writ- 
ten by the disciples of Jesus, which books contained a his- 
tory of him. By the term disciples, Celsus does not mean 
the followers of Jesus in general, for them he calls Chris- 
tians, or believers, or the like, but those who had been 
taught by Jesus himself, i. e. his apostles and companions. 

2. In another passage, Celsus accuses the Christians of 
altering the gospel.t The accusation refers to some varie- 
ties in the readings of particular passages ; for Celsus goes 
on to object, that when they are pressed hard, and one read- 
ing has been confuted, they disown that, and fly to another. 
We cannot perceive from Origen that Celsus specified any 
particular instances, and without such specification the 
charge is of no value. But the true conclusion to be drawn 
from it is, that there were in the hands of the Christians, 
histories, which were even then of some standing ; for va- 
rious reading^ and corruptions do not take place in recent 
productions. 

The former quotation, the reader will remember, proved 
that these books were composed by the disciples of Jesus^ 
strictly so called ; the present C[uol%.t\oti%)iQYi«^>^^\. V^^^v^ 

* Ludaet*» Jewish and Heathett TeManu'V^TL i^m V. 

tib.p. yrs. 
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objections were taken by the adversaries of the religion te 
the Integrity of these books, th^re were none to their gen- 
uineness. 

3. In a third passage, the Jew, whom CeUns introduces, 
shuts up an argument in this manner : — ^^ These things then 
we have alleged to you out ef your own writings, not need- 
ing any other weapons.^'* It is manifest that -Hiis boast 
proceeds upon the supposition that the books,, over which 
the writer affects to triumph, posseased an authority, bj 
which Christians confessed themselves to be bound. 

4. That the books to which Celsus refers were no other 
i^^n our present gospels, is made out by his allusions to va- 
rious passages still found in these gospels. Cielsus tak^s do- 
tice of the geneeUogies^ which fixes two of these gospels ; 
<>f the precepts,, resist not him that injures you, and, if a 
man strike thee on the one cheek, offer to him thepther 
aJso;t of the woes denounced by Christ; his predictions; 
his saying that it is impossible to serve two masters ;j: of 
the purple robe, the crown of tboms, and the reed in his 
hand ; of the blood that flowed from the body of 5 ^us upon 
the cros8,§ which circumstance is recorded by John alone ; 
and (what is instar omnium for the purpose for which^we 
produce it) of (he difference in the accounts given of the 
resurrection by the evangelists, some mentioning two an- 
gels at the sepulchre, others only one.j| 

It is extremely material to remark, that Celsus not only 
perpetually referred to the slccounts of Christ contained in 
■the four gospels,**, but that he referred to no other ac- 
counts; that he founded none of his objections to Christi- 
nnity upon any thing delivered in spurious gospels. - 

11. What Celsus was in the second century. Porphyry 
i>ecame in the third. His work, which was a large and for- 
mal treatise against the Christian religion, is hot extant. 
We must be content therefore to gather his objections from 
Christian writers, who have noticed in order to answer 
them; and enough remains of this species of information^to 
prove completely, that Porphyry's animadversions were di- 
rected against the contents of our present gospels, and of 
the Acts of the apostles; Porphyry considering, that to 
overthrow them was to overthrow the religion. Thus he 
objects to the repetition of a generation in St. Matthew's 
genealogy; to Matthew's call; to the quotation of a text 
from Isaiah, which is found in a psalm, ascribed to Asaph ; 

^Jb.p.270. tlb.p.276. tlb. p.87T. $ Ib.p. 2S0,281. ||Ib.p.3S2. 

** Thepanicuhcs, of which the abo^ ikoiAy «^ ten, ttx&ii»3fiL««S!l«ie^ by Mr. By 
*!ane,i», 140, 
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to the calling of the lake Tiberias a sea ; to the expres- 
sion in St. Matthew, ^^ the abomination of desolation ;'' to the 
variation in Matthew and Mark upon the text, ^^ the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness," Matthew citing it from 
Isaias, Mark from the prophets ; to John^s application of the 
term " word ;" to Christ's change of intention about going 
up to the feast of tabernacles, (John vii. 8.) to the judgment 
denounced by St. Peter upon Ananias and Sapphira, which 
he calls an imprecation of death.* 

The instances here alleged serve, in some measure, to 
show the nature of Porphyry's objections, and prove that 
Porphyry had read the gospels with that sort of attention, 
which a writer would employ, who regarded them as the 
depositaries of the religion which he* attacked. Beside 
these specifications, there exists in the writings of ancient 
Christians general evidence, that the places of scripture 
upon which Porphyry had remarked, were very numerous. 

In some of the above-cited examples. Porphyry, speak- 
ing of St. Matthew, calls him your evangelist; he also 
uses the term evangelists ; in the plural number. What 
was said of Celsus, is true likewise of Porphyry, that it 
does not appear that he considered any history of Christ, 
except these, as having authority with Christians. 

III. A third great writer against the Christian religion 
was the Emperor Julian, whose work was composed about 
a century after that of Porphyry. ^ 

In various long extracts transcribed from this work by 
Cyril and Jerome, it appears,t that Julian noticed byname 
Matthew and Luke, in the difference between their geneal- 
ogfies of Christ ; that he objected to Matthew's appUcation 
of the prophecy, " Out of Egypt have 1 called my son," (ii, 
16.) and to that of a " virgin shall conceive;" (i. 22.) that 
he recited sayings of Christ, and various passages of his 
history, in the very words of the evangelists ; in particular, 
that Jesus healed lame and blind people, and exercised de- 
moniacs, in the villages of Bethsaida and Bethany; that he 
alleged that none of Christ's disciples ascribed to him the 
creation of the world except John; that neither Paul, nor 
Matthew, nor Luke, nor Mark, have dared to call Jesus 
God ; that John wrote later than the evangelists, and 
at a time when a great number of men in the cities of 
Greece and Italy w^re converted ; that he alludes to the 
conversioo of Cornelius and of Sergius Paulv]A^\.<^ ^4\.^i^^ 

* Jewhh and HeMhen Te»t. vo\.lU« ^ \^ «^ «ev 
t BhToLlV. o. 77. el «ec^. 

L 
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visipii, to the circular letter sent by the apostles and eldei^ at 
Jerusalem, which are all recorded in the Acta of the apos- 
tles; by which quoting of the four gospels and the Acts of 
the apostles, and by quoting no other,Juliail shows that these 
were the historical books, and the only historical books re* 
ceived by Christians as of authority, and as the authentic 
memoirs of ^esus Christ, of his apostles, and of the doctrines 
taught by them. But JulianV testimony does, something 
more than represent the judgment of the Christian church 
in his time. It discovers also his own. He himself expressly 
states the early date of these records. He all along sup* 
poses, and no where attempts to question their genuineness. 

The argumentin favour of the books o£ the New Testa** 
ment drawn, from the notice taken of their contents by tbe 
early writers against the religion, is very considerable. It 
shows that the accounts, which Christians had then, were 
the accounts which we have now ; that our present scrip- 
tures were theii's. It shows, moreover, that neither Celsus 
iQ the second, Porphyry in the third, nor Julian in the 
fourth century, suspected the authenticity of these books, or 
ever insinuated that Christians were mistaken in the au- 
thors to whom they ascribed them. Not one of them ex- 
pressed an^pinion upon this subject different from that 
which was held bv Christians^ And when we consider 
how much it would have availed them to have cast a doubt 
upon this point if they could ; and how ready they showed 
themselves to be, to take every advantage in their power j 
and that they were all men of learning and inquiry ; their 
concession, or riather their suffrage upon the subject, is 
extremely valuable. 

In the case of Porphyry, it is made still stronger, by the 
consideration that he did in fact support himself by this 
species of objection, when he saw any room for it, or when 
his acuteness could supply any pretence for alleging it. 

The prophecy of Daniel he attacked upon this very 
groapd of spuriousness, insisting that it was written after 
the time of Antidchus Epiphanes, and maintains his charge 
of forgery by ^ome, far-fetched indeed, but very subtle crit- 
icisms. Concerning the writings of the New Testament, 
no trace of this suspicion is any where to be found in him.* 

SECT. X. 

Formal catalogues of authentic scriptures were published^ in 
all which our present sacred histories were included. 

THIS species of e vidence comes VaXet ^"axk^^ t^^V.» ^\1 

*Miclm^Vs Xbtroduction to Vt» New Twt. v«^. 1. p. «• T*k^» Tt«nd«o«w 
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Was not natural that catalogues of any particular class of 
books should be put forth, until Christian writings became 
.numerous, or until some writings showed themselves, claim- 
ing titles which did not belong to them, and thereby ren- 
dering it necessary to separate books of authority from 
others. But when it does appear, it is extremely satisfac- 
tory ; the catalogues, though numerous, and made in coun- 
tries at a wide distance from one another, differing very lit- 
tle, differing in nothing which is material, and all containing 
the four gospels. To this last article there is no exception. 

I. In the writings of Origen which remain, and in some 
extracts preserved by Eusebius, from works of his which 
are now lost, there are enumerations of the books of scrip- 
ture, in which the four gospels and the Acts of the apostles 
are distinctly and honourably specified, and in which no 
books appear beside what are now received.* The read- 
er, by this time, wj^l easily recollect, that the date of Ori- 
gen's works is A. D. 230. 

II. Athanaslns, about a century afterwards, deliverd a 
catalogue of the books of the New Testament in form, con- 
taining our scriptures and no others ; of which he says, 
" In these alone the doctrine of religion is taught ; let no 
man add to them, or take any thing from them."t 

Hi. About 20 years ailter Athanasius, Cyril, bishop of Je- 
rusalem, set forth a catalogue of the books of scripture, pub- 
licly read at that time in the church of Jerusalem, exactly 
the same as ours, except that the " Revelation" is omit- 
ted.t 

IV. And, fifteen years after Cyril, the Council of Laodi- 
cea delivered an authoritative catalogue of canonical scrip- 
ture, like Cyril's, the same as ours, with the omission of the 
" Revelation." 

V. Catalogues now become frequent. Within thirty 
years from the last date, that is, from the year 363 to near 
the conclusion of the fourth century, we have catalogues 
by Epiphanius,^ by Gregory Nazienzen,|| by Philaster bi- 
shop of Brescia in Italy,** by Amphilochius, bishop of Ico- 
nium, all, as they are sometimes called, clean* catalogues, 
(that is, they admit no books into the number beside what 
we now receive) and all, for every purpose of historic evi- 
dence, the same as ours.tt 

* Vol. ni. p. 934, et leq. voL VIII. p. 106. t lb. vol. VIII. p. 223. t lb. p. 370. 
$ lb. p. 368. B Vol. IX. p. 1 Si. •• Lb. ^.^I^* 

tt Epiphanius oroiu the Acts of the apcMt\e«. TVn% T(\VM\Y\«>'<<«\ecck^^%.«1^!^Ktl^!i^ 
m'Make niberin him or in lome copyist of hi* viovV^fot Yi^ A"!(e^\«.vt cvvkw^^^ xsS!«»- 
ii» tAtsbook, and ajcnbet it to Luke. 
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VI. Within the same period, Jerome, the most learned 
Christian writer of his age, delivered a catalogue of the 
books of the New Testament, recognizing every book now 
received, with tlie intimation of a doubt concerning the 
epistle to the Hebrews alone, and taking not the least tkO' 
tice of any book which is not now received.* 

VII. Contemporary with Jerome, who lived in Pales- 
tine, was St. Augustine in Africa, who published likewise 
a catalogue, without joining to the scriptures, as books of 
authority, any other ecclesiastical writing whatever,, and 
without omitting one which we at this day acknowledge.! 

Viil. And with these concurs another contemporary 
writer, Rusin, a presbyter of Aquileia, whose catalogue, like 
theirs, is perfect and unmixed, and concludes; with these 
remarkable words : ^^ These are the volumes which the fa- 
thers have included in the canon, and out of whiph they 
would have uff prove the doctrine of jur faith."J 

SECT. XL 
These propositions cannot he predicated of any of those hooks^ 

vchich are commonly called apocryphal books of the New 

Testament* 

I DO not know that the objection taken from apocry- 
phal writings is at present much relied on by scholars. But 
there are many, who, hearing that various gospels existed 
in ancient times under the names of the apostles, may have 
taken up a notion, that the selection of our present gospels 
from the rest, was rather an arbitrary or accidental choice, 
than founded in any clear and certain cause of preference. 
To these it may be very useful to know the truth of the 
case. 1 observe therefore, 

1. That, beside our gospels and the Acts of the apostles, 
no Christian history, claiming to be written by an apostle 
or apostolical man, is quoted within three hundred years 
after the birth of Christ, by any writer now extant, or 
known ; or, if quoted, is quoted with marks of censure 
and rejection. 

1 have not advanced this assertion without inquiry ; and I 
doubt not, but that the passages cited by Mr. Jones and Dr. 
Lardner, under the several titles which the apocryphal 
books bear; or a reference to the places where they are 
mentioned, as collected in a very accurate table, published 
in the year 1773, by the Rev. J. Atkinson, will make out 
the truth of the proposition tathe satisfaction of every fair 
an4 competeDt judgment If there \)e%a^\K>oVvi\xvOtLisw| 
• VO/.X.P.77. tiv».iNa\3. \ito.v.w. 
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seem to form an exception to the observation, it is a He* 
brew gospel, wiiich was circulated under the various titles 
of the gospel according to the Hebrews, the gospel of the 
Nazarenes, of the Ebionites, some times called of the twelve, 
by some ascribed to St. Matthew. This gospel is once^ and 
only once^ cited by Clement Alexandrinus, who lived, the 
reader will remember, in the latter part of the second cen- 
tury, and which same Clement quotes one ox other of our 
four gospels in almost every page of his work. It is also 
twice mentioned by Origen, A. D. 230 ; and both times 
with marks of diminution and discredit. And this is the 
ground upon which the exception stands. But what is still 
more material to observe, is, that this gospel, in the main, 
agreed with our present gospel of St. Matthew.* 

Now if, with this account of the apocryphal gospels, we 
compare what we have read concerning the canonical 
scriptures in the preceding sections ; or even recollect that 
general, but well-founded assertion of Dr. Lardner's, '' that 
in the remaining works of Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Tertullian, who all lived in the two first centuries, 
there are more, and larger quotations of the small volume 
of the New Testament, than of all the works of Cicero, by 
writers of all characters, for several ages ;t and if to this 
we add, that notwithstanding the loss of many works of the 
primitive times of Christianity, we have, within the above- 
mentioned period, the remains of Christian writers, who 
lived in Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, the part of 
Africa that used the Latin tongue, in Crete. Greece, Italy, 
and Gaul, in all which remains, references are found to our 
evangelists ; I apprehend, that we shall perceive a clear and 
broad line of division between those writings, and all others 
pretending to a similar authority. 

II. But beside certain histories which assumed the 
names of apostles, and which were forgeries properly so 
called, there were some other Christian writings, in the 
whole or in part of an historical nature, which, though not 
forgeri^, are denominated apocryphal, as being of an un- 
certain, or of no authority. 

Of this second class of writings, I have found only two, 
which are noticed by any author of the three first centu- 
ries, without express terms of condemnation ; and these are, 

*ln applying to tkis £;ospel, what Jerome, in the latter end of thf fburih centurv 
hat mentioned of « Hebrew eotpel^I think it probable that we ■ometuMt QQio^l'QmANX 
with a Hebrew eopy of SC Matthew's 6«n^>t vWstbet tA ^fvconik s(t '<««i:€«i& 'siSt&idD^ 
wat tbcoestMb 

t L«p1 Cred. T0\. XII* V «d% 
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the oDe, a'book entitled the Preaching of Petei^, qtioted t^f 
peatcdlj by Clement ATexandrinus, A. D. 196; the other, 
a book entitled the Revelation of Peter, npon which the 
above-mentioned Clement Alexandrinus is said, by Easebi- 
us, to have written notes ; which is twice cited in a work 
still extant, ascribed to the same author. 

I conceive therefore, that the proposition we hare before 
advanced, even after it hath been subjected to every ex« 
ception of every kind that can be alleged, separates, by a 
wide interval, our historical scriptures from all other wri- 
tings which profess to give an account of the same subject. 

We may be permitted however to add, 

1. That there is no evidence, that any spurious or apoc- 
ryphal books whatever, existed in the first century of the 
Christian era ; in which century all our historical books are 
proved to have been extant. ^^ There are no quotations of 
any such books in the apostolical fathers, by whom I mean 
Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Hermas, Ignatius, and Poly- 
carp, whose writings reach from about the year of our Lord 
70, to the year 108 ;" (and some of whom have quoted each 
and every one of our ni&torical scriptures) "I say this," 
adds Dr. Lardner, ^^ because I think it has been proved."* 

2. These apocryphal writings were not read in the 
churches of Christians ; 

3. Were not admitted into their volume ; 

4. Do not appear in their catalogues ; 

5. Were not noticed by their adversaries ; 

6. Were not alleged by different paiiies, as of authori- 
ly in their controversies ; 

7. Were not the subjects among them, of commentaries^ 
versions, collations, expositions. 

Finally ; beside the silence of three centuries, or evi- 
dence within that time of their rejection, they were, with 
a consent nearly universal, reprobated by Christian wri- 
ters of succeeding ages. 

Although it be made out by these observations, that 
the books in question never obtained any degree of credit 
and notoriety, which can place them in competition with 
our scriptures, yet it appears from the writings of the 
fourth century, that many such existed in that century, and 
in the century preceding it. It may be difficult at this dis* 
tance of time to account for their origin. Perhaps the 
most probable explication is, that they were in general 
composed with a design Of making ci ^tofLt by the sale. 
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Whatever treated of the subject would find purchasers. It 
was an advantage taken of the pious curiosity of unlearned 
Christians. With a view to the same purpose, they were 
many of them adapted to the particular opinions of particu- 
lar sects, which would naturally promote their circulation 
amongst the favourers of those opinions. After all, they 
were probably much more obscure than we imagine. Ex- 
cept the gospel according to the Hebrews, there is none, 
of which we hear more, than the gospel of the Egyptians ; 
yet there is good reason to believe that Clement, a presby- 
ter of Alexandria in Egypt, A. D. 184, and a man of al- 
most universal reading, had never seen it.* A gospel ac- 
cording to Peter, was another of the most ancient books of 
this kind; yet Serapion, bishop of Antioch, A. D. 200, 
had not read it, when he heard of such a book being in the 
hands of the Christians of Rhossus in Cilicia ; and speaks 
of obtaining a sight of this gospel from some sectaries who 
used itt Even of the gospel of the Hebrews, which con- 
fessedly stands at the head of the catalogue, Jerome, at the 
end of the fourth century, was glad to procure a copy by 
the favour of the Nazareans of Berea. Nothing of this 
sort ever happened, or could have happened, concerning 
our gospels. 

One thing is observable of all the apocryphal Christian 
writings, that they proceed upon the same fundamental his- 
tory of Christ and his apostles, as that which is disclosed 
in our scriptures. The mission of Christ, his power of 
working miracles, his communication of that power to the 
apostles, his passion, death, and resurrection, are assumed 
or asserted by every one of them. The names under 
which SQme of them came forth, are the names of men of 
eminence in our histories. What these books give, are not 
contradictions, but unauthorized additions. The principal 
facts are supposed, the principal agents the same; which 
shows that these points were too much fixed to be altered' 
or disputed. 

If there be any book of this description, which appears 
to have imposed upon some considerable number of learn- 
ed Christians, it is the Sybellyne oracles ; but, when we" 
reflect upon the circumstances which facilitated that im- 
posture, we shall cease to wonder either at the attempt, or 
its success. It was at that time universally understood 
that such a prophetic writing existed. Its contonts were 
kept secret. This situation afforded lo ^^im^ qyv^ "^ \is\^ 
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«9 well as ^11 opporllllitj, to give oqt in vritiqg qoder this 
name favourable to the already established persuasloa of 
Christians, and which writing, by the ^d and recommenda- 
tion of these circumstances, would in some degree, it is 
probable, be received. Of the ancient forgery we know 
but little ; what is now produced could not, in my opinion, 
have imposed upon any one: it is nothing else than^'^the 
gospel history, woven into Latin verse; perhaps was at 
first rather a fiction than a forgery; an exercise of inge- 
nuity more than an attempt to deceive. 



CHAP. X, 

THE reader wrll now be pleased to recollect, that the 
two points which form the subject oT our present discussion| 
are, first, that the founder of Christianity, his associates aA^I 
immediate followers, passed their lives in labours, dangers^ 
and sufferings ; secondly, that they did so, in attestation or 
the miraculous history recorded in our scriptures, and soleljr 
in consequence of their belief of the truth of that history. 
The argument, by which these two propositions have 
been maintained by us stands thus: 

No historical fact, I apprehend, is more certain, than 
that the original propagators of Christianity voluntarily 
subjected themselves to lives of fatigue, danger, and suffer- 
ing in the prosecution of their undertaking. The nature 
of th£ underling ; ihe character of the persons employ- 
ed in it ; the opposition of their tenets to the fixed opinions 

"" and expectations of the country in which they first advanc- 
ed them ; their undissembled condemnation of the feti- 

f gion of all other countries ; their total want of power, au- 
thority or force, render it in the highest degree probable 
that this must have been the case. The probability is in- 
. creased by what we know of the fate of the founder of the 
*vf%istitution, who was put to death for his attempt; and by 
what we also know of the cruel treatment of the converts 
to the institution, within thirty years after its commence- 
ment; both which points are attested by heathen writers, 

fc' " and being once admitted, leave it very incredible, that the 
primitive emissaries of the religion, who exercised their 
ministry, first, amongst the people who had destroyed their 
master, and, afterwards, amongst those who persecuted 

^ their converts, should themselves escape with impunity, or 
pursue their purpose in ease an4sa.te\;j»' " TCVsa '^xOo^^x^i^ 
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thus sustained by foreign testimony, is advanced, I think, 
to historical certainty, by the evidence of our own books ; 
by the accounts of a writer, who was the companion of the 
persons whose sufferings he relates ; by the letters of the 
persons themselves ; by predictions of persecutions ascrib- 
ed to the founder of the religion, which predictions would 
not have been inserted in his history, much less have been 
studiously dwelt upon, if they had not accorded with the 
event, and which, even if falsely ascribed to him, could 
only have been so ascribed, because the event suggested 
them ; lastly, by incessant exhortations to fortitude and 
patience, and by an earnestness, repetition and urgency 
upon the subject, which were unlikely to have -appeared, 
if there had not been, at the time, some extraordinary call 
t for the exercise of these virtues. 

I It is made out also, 1 think, with sufficient evidence, that 
i both the teachers and converts of the religion, in conse- 
; quence of their new profession, took up a new course of 
^ fife and behaviour. 

The next great question is, what they did this for. That 
it was for a miraculous story of some kind or other, is to 
my apprehension extremely manifest; because, as to the 
fundamental article, the designation of the person, viz. that 
this particular person, Jesus of Nazareth, ought to be re- 
ceived as the Messiah, or as a messenger from God, they 
neither had, nor could have, any thing but miracles to 
stand upon. That the exertions and sufferings of the apos- 
tles were /or the story which we have now, is proved bj 
the consideration, that this story is transmitted to us by two 
of their own number, and by two others personally connect- 
ed with them; that the peculiarity of the narratives prove, 
that the writers claimed to possess circumstantial informa- 
tion, that from their situation they had full opportunity of 
acquiring such information, that they certainly, at least, 
knew, what their colleagues, their companions, their mas- 
ters, taught ; that each of these books contains enough to 
prove the truth of the religion ; that, if any one of them 
therefore be genuine, it is sufficient ; that the genuineness 
however of all of them is made out, as well by the general 
arguments which evince the genuineness of the most un- 
disputed remains of antiquity, as also by peculiar and spe- 
cific proofs ; viz. by citations from them in writings belong- 
ing to a period immediately contiguous to that In Y(V!A5iVi\!cA.^ 
were puhhshed ; by the distinguished x^^^x^ Y«v^Vj ^-w:^! 
Cbristjaas to the authority of these hooka (^\vv:>Ck \«^^^ 
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was manifested by their collectiDg of them into a volume, 
appropriating to that volume titles of peculiar respect, trans- 
lating them into various languages, digesting them into 
harmonies, writing commentaries upon them, and still more 
conspicuously, by the reading of them in their public as- 
semblies in all parts of the world) by an universal agree- 
ment with respect to ihese books, whilst doubts were en- 
tertained concerning some others ; by contending sects ap- 
pealing to them; by the early adversaries of the religion 
not disputing their genuineness, but, on the contrary, treat- 
ing them as the depositaries of the history upon which the 
religion was founded ; by many formal catalogues of these, 
as of certuin and authoritative writings, published in differ- 
ent and distant parts of the Christian world ; lastly, by the 
absence or defect of the above-cited topics of evidence, 
when applied to any other histories of the same subject. ' < 
These are strong arguments to prove, that the booksSJ 
actually proceeded from the authors whose names they bear; ' 
(wad have always borne, for there is not a particle of evi- 
aence to show that they ever went under any other) but the 
strict genuineness of the books is perhaps more than is ne- 
cessary to the support of our prpposition. For even sup- 
posing that by reason of the silence of antiquity, or the loss 
of records, we knew not who were the writers' of the four 
gospels, yet the fact, that they were received as authentic 
accounts of the transaction upon which the religion rested, 
and were received as such by Christians at or near the age 
of the apostles, by those whom the apostles had taught, and 
by societies which the apostles had founded ; this fact, I 
say, connected with the consideration, that they are cor- 
roborative of each other's testimony, and that they are 
further corroborated by another contemporary history, 
taking up the story where they had left it, and, in a narra- 
tive built upon that story, accounting for the rise and pro- 
duction of changes in the world, the effects of which subsist 
at this day ; connected, moreover, with the confirmation 
which they receive, from letters written by the apostles 
themselves, whicli^ both assume the same general story, and 
as often as occasions lead them to do so, allude to particu- 
lar parts of it; and connected also with the reflection, that 
if the apostles delivered any different story, it is lost ; (the 
present and no other being referred to by a series of Cliris- 
tian writers, down from their age to our own ; being like- 
frJse recognized in a variety q{ \vis»W\.wV\««&.> n«\v\c\i '^t^v^iU- 
e(ff early gold universally, amongalWi^ toc:\^\^'8i^S:^^^0i\- 
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gion) and that so great a change, as the ohihion of one 
story and the substitution of another, under such circum- 
stances, could not have taken place ; this evidence would 
be deemed, I apprehend, sufficient to prove concerning 
these books, that whoever were the authors of them, they 
exhibit the story which the apostles told, and for which 
consequently, they acted, and they suffered. 

If it be so, the religion must be true. These men could 
not be deceivers. By only not bearing testimony, they 
might have avoided all their sufferings, and have lived qui- 
etly. Would men, in such circumstances, pretend to have 
seen what they never saw ? assert facts which they had no 
knowledge of? bring upon themselves, for nothing, enmity 
and hatred, danger and death ? 



PROPOSZTXOir zz. 

CHAP. I. 

Our first proposition was, ^' that there is satisfactory evidence^ 
that many^ pretending to be original witnesses of the Chris' 
tian Miracles^ passed their lives in labours^ dangers^ and 
sufferings^ voluntarily undertaken and undergone^ in attes" 
tation cfthe accounts which they delivered^ and solely in 
consequence of their belief of the truth of those accounts ; 
and that they also submitted^ from the same motives^ to new 
rules of conduct.'*'^ • 

Our second proposition, and which now remains to be treat- 
ed of, is, " that there is not Satisfactory evidence^ that per- 
sons pretending to be original witnesses of any other similar 
miracles^ have acted in the same manner^ in attestation of 
the accounts which they delivered^ and solely in consequence 
of their belief of the truth of those accounts.^^ .^ 

I ENTER upon this part of my arguinent, by declaring 
how far my belief in miraculous accounts goes. If the re- 
formers in the time of Wickliffe, or of Luther; or those of 
England, in the time of Henry the Eighth, or of Queen 
Mary ; or the founders of our religious sects since, such as 
were Mr. Whitefield and Mr. Wesley in our times, had un- 
dergone the life of toil and exertion, of danger and suffer- 
ing, which we know that many of IVi^m ^v^. nxtv^^x^^^ Jw 
a wlracahus story ; that is to say, if tVke^ V^dL i(^xKDA^^V2k^« . 
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public ministry npon the allegation of miracles wrought 
within their own knowledge, and upon narratives which 
could not be resolved into delusion or mistake ; and if it 
bad appeared, that their conduct really had its origin in 
these accounts, I should have believed them. Or, to bor- 
row an instance which will be familiar to everyone of my 
readers — If the late Mr. Howard had undertaken his labours 
and journeys in attestation and in consequence of a clear 
and sensible miracle, I should hs^ve believed him also. 
Or, to represent the same thing under a third supposition — 
ff Socrates had professed to perform public miracles at 
Athens ; if the friends of Socrates, Phsdo, Cebes, Crito, 
and Simmias, together with Plato, and many of his follow- 
ers, relying upon the attestation which these miracles afford- 
ed to his pretensions, had, at the hazard of their lives, and 
the certain expense of their ease and trdnquillity, gone 
about Greece, after his death, to publish and propogate his 
doctrines ; and if these things had come to our knowledge, 
in the same way, as that in which the life of Socrates is 
now transmitted to us, through the hands of his compan- 
ions and disciples, that is, by writings received without 
doubt as theirs, from the age in which they were published 
to the present, I should have believed this likewise. And 
my belief would, in each case, be much strengthened, if the 
subject of the mission were of importance to the conduct 
and happiness of human life; if it testified any thing which 
it behoved mankind to know from such authority ; if the 
nature of what it delivered required the sort of proof which 
it alleged ; if the occasion was adequate to the interposi- 
tion, the end worthy of the means. In the last case> my 
faith would be much confirmed, if the effects of the trans- 
action remained ; more especially, if a change had been 
wrought, at the time, in the opinion and conduct of such 
numbers, as to lay the foundation of an institution, and of 
f a system of doctrines, which had since overspread the 
greatest part of the civilized world. 1 should have be- 
lieved, I say, the testimony, in these cases ; yet none of 
them do more, than come up to the apostolic history. 

If any one choose to call assent to this evidence credu- 
lity, it is at least incumbent upon him to produce examples 
in which the same evidence hath turned out to be falla- 
cious. And this contains the precise question which we 
are now to agitate. 
In stating the comparison \)eV.vieen omt evvdewce^ and 
ff^bat our adversaries maybcuigmlocomij^e^^QjawsS^Qa^ 
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we will divide the distinctions which we wish to propose 
into two kinds, those which relate to the proof, and those 
which relate to the miracles. Under the former head we 
may lay out of the case, 

I. Such accounts of supernatural events, as are found 
only in histories, by some ages posterior to the transaction, 
and of which it is evident that the historian could know 
little more than his reader. Ours is contemporary history. 
This difference alone removes out of our way the miracu- 
lous history of Pythagoras, who lived Qve hundred years 
before the Christian era, written by Porphyry and Jambli- 
cus, who lived three hundred years after that era ; the pro- 
digies of Livy's history ; the fables of the heroic ages ; the 
whole of the Greek and Roman, as well of the Gothic my- 
thology ; a great part of the legendary history of Popish 
saints, the very best attested of which, is extracted from the 
certificates that are exhibited during the process of their 
canonizatioft, a ceremony which seldom takes place till a 
century after their deaths. It applies also with consider- 
able force to the miracles of Appollonius Tyaneus which 
are contnl&ed in a solitary history of his life, published by 
PhilostratuB above a hundred years after his death; and in 
which, whether Philostratus had any prior account to guide 
him depends upon his single unsupported assertion. Also 
to gome of the miracles of the third century, especially to one 
extraordinary instance, the account of Gregory, bishop of 
Neocesarea, called Thaumaturgus, delivered in the writings 
of Gregory of Nyssen, who lived one hundred and thirty 
years after the subject of his panegyric. 

The value of this circum'stance is shown to have been 
accurately exemplified, in the history of Ignatius Loyola, 
the founder of the order of Jesuits.* His life, written by 
a companion of his, and by one of the order, was published 
about fifteen years after his death. In which life, the au- ■ 
thor, so far from ascribing any miracles to Ignatius, indus- 
triously states the reasons why he was not invested with 
any such power. The life was republished fifteen years af- 
terwards with the addition of many circumstances, which 
were the fruit, the author says, of further inquiry, and of 
diligent examination : but still with a total silence about 
miracles. When Ignatius had been dead near sixty years, 
the Jesuits conceiving a wish to have the founder of their 
order, placed in the Roman calendar^ be^'dsx^ ^% W. ^^^x^sS. 
seem, lor the first time to a,itiibu\e Vo Vkvm ^ c^NsiNs^^^ ^"^ 
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miracles, which could not then be distinctly disproved ; and 
which there was in those who oroverned the church, a 
strong disposition to admit upon the most slender proofs. 

II. We may lay out of the case, accounts published in one 
country, of what passed in a distunt country, without any 
proof that such accounts were known or received at home. 
In the case of Christianity, Judea, which was the scene of 
the transaction, was the centre of the mission. The story 
was published in the place in which it was acted. The 
church of Christ was first planted at Jerusalem itself. With 
that church others corresponded. From thence the primi- 
tiye teachers of the institution went forth ; thither they 
assembled. The church of Jerusalem and the several 
churches of Judea subsisted from the beginning, and for 
many ages* received also the same books and the same 
accounts as other churches did. 

This distinction disposes, amongst others, of the above- 
mentioned miracles of Apollonius Tyaneus, most of which 
are related to have been performed in India, no: evidence 
remaining that either the miracles ascribed to him, or the 
history of those miracles, *were ever heard of in India. 
Those of Francis Xavier, the Indian missionafyr, with, ma- 
ny others of the Homish breviary^ are liable to the same ob- 
jection, viz. that the accounts of them were published at 
a vast distance from the supposed scene of the wonders.! 

IIL W^e lay out of the case transient rumours. Upon t8e 
first publication of an extraordinary account, or even of .an 
article of ordinary intelligence, no one, who is not person- 
ally acquainted with the transaction, can know whether it 
be true or false, because any man may publish any story. 
It is in the future confirmation, or contradiction of the ac- 
count; in its permanency or its disappearance; its dying 
away Into silence, or its increasing in notoriety ; its be- 
ing followed up by subsequent accounts, and being repeat- 
ed in different and independent accounts, that solid truth is 
distinguished from fugitive lies. This distinction Is al- 
together on the side of Christianity. The story did not 
drop. On the contrary, it was succeeded by a train of ac- 
tions and events dependent upon it. The accounts which 
we have in our hands were composed after the first reports 
most have subsided. They were followed by a train of 
writings upon the subject. The historical testimonies of 

♦TJe fUCcessioD of many eminent bishops of Jernwlem, in the t'jree first crnttirie*, 
/# diiiine^ly preserved, as Alexander, A. 1>. %\%y v.\io %uu<ie«AKA li»mw»»^ thep itO 
yeuvoki* .^ « .. ^ a. 
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the transaction were many and various, and connected with 
letters, discourses, controversies, apologies, successively 
produced by the same transaction. 

IV. We may lay out of the case what I call naked his- 
tory. It has been said, that if the prodigies of the Jewish 
history had been found only in fragments of Manetho, or 
Berosus, we should have paid no regard to them : and 1 am 
willing to admit this. If we knew nothing of the fact but 
from the fragment ; if we possessed no proof that these ac- 
counts had been credited and acted upon, from times prob- 
ably, as ancient as the accounts themselves ; if we had no 
visible effects connected with the history, no subsequent 
or collateral testimony to confirm it ; under these circum- 
stances, I think that it would be undeserving of credit. 
But this certainly is not our case. In appreciating the 
evidence of Christianity, the books are to be combined 
with the institution ; with the prevalency of the religion at 
this day ; with the time and place of its origin, which are 
acknowledged points ; with the circumstances of its rise 
and progress, {is collected from external history ; with the 
fact of our present books being received by the votaries of 
the institution from the beginning ; with that of other books 
coming after these, filled with accounts of the effects and 
consequences resulting from the transaction, or referring 
to the transaction, or built upon it; lastly, with the con- 
sideration of the number and variety of the books them- 
selves, the different writers from which they proceed, the 
different views with which they were written, so disagree- 
ing, as to repel the suspicion of confederacy, so agreeing, 
as to show that they were founded in a common original, 
i. e. in a story substantially the same. Whether this proof 
be satisfactory or not, it is properly a cumulation of evi- 
dence, by no means a naked or solitary record. 

V. A mark of historical truth, although only in a certaia 
way, and to a certain degree, is particidarity in names, 
dates, places, circumstances, and in the order of events pre- 
ceding or following the tran'i^ction : of which kind, for in- 
stance, is the particularity in the description of St. FauPs 
voyage and shipwreck, in the 27th chapter of the Acts, 
which no man, I think, can read without being convinced 
that the writer was there ; and also in the account of the 
cure and examination of the blind man, in the 9th chapter 
of St. John^s gospel, which bear9 every m^tk qC^^t^^s^*^ 
knowledge on the part of the Vislonaiv.* \ ^o XktiX. \^^^ 

. *Botk thne tbaften oi«gIit to be tead Hk iIik Mfltt clKfiA^nTs 5iWKn%<>n«^« 
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that fiction has oftea the particularity of trath ; but then it* 
iff of studied and elaborate fiction, or of a formal attempt 
to deceive, that we observe this. Since, however, expe* 
rience proves that particularity is not confined te truth, I 
have stated that it is a proof of truth, only to a certain ex- 
tent, i e. it reduces the question to this, whether we can 
depend or not upon the probity of the relator ; which is a 
coEsiiderable advance tn our present argument ; for an exr 
press attempt to deceive, in which case alone partktilarity 
* can iqipear without truth, is charged upon the evangelists by 
few. If the historian acknowledge himself to have receiv- 
ed his intelligence from others, the particularity of the nar- 
rative shows, primu facU^ the accuracy of his inquiries, 
and Uie fulness of his information. This remark belongs 
to St Luke^s history. Of the particularity which we al- 
lege, many examples may be found in all the gospels. And 
It is Yerj difficult to conceive, that such numerous particu- 
larities, as are almost every where to be met with in the 
scriptures^ should be raised out of nothing, or be spun out 
of the imagination, without any fact to go upon.* 

It is to be remarked, however, that this particularity is- 
only to be looked for in direct history. It is not natural in 
references or allusions, which yet, in other respects, afford 
oflen, as far as they go, the most unsuspicious evidence. 

YI. We lay out of the case such stories of supematdtal 
events, as require, on the part *of the hearer, nothing more 
than an otiose assent ; stories upon which nothing depend^, 
in which no interest is involved, nothing is to be done or 
changed in consequence of believing them. Such stories 
are credited, if the careless assent that is given to them de- 
jierve that name, more by the indolence of the hearer than 
by his judgment ; or, though not much credited, are passed 
from one to another without inquiry or resistance. To 
this case, and to this case alone, belongs what is called the 
love of the marvellous. I have never known it carry men 
fiurther. Men do not suffer persecution from the love of 
the marvellous. Of the indi^erent nature we are speaking 
of, are most vulgar errors and popular superstitions : most, 
for instance, of the current reports of apparitions. Nothing 

* " There is always tome truth where there are eonsiderable partieularhieirdated ; 

and tAey always seem to bear some proporiicMi to one anodier. Thus there is a neat 

want <^the particulaia of time, place, and persons, in Manetho*s acjcoont of the £%yp.^ 

tian Dymsties, Etesias^s of the Assyrian kinn, and those which the tedinieal chronolo- 

gers have given of the ancient kingdoms of Greece; and agreeably (hereto, these ao- 

i'tfiimv have much fiction and falsehood, wUh some truth ; whereat 'nMieydidea^s histaiy 

efiAe Pe-loponnesian war, and Ceesar^s of tbe wvit \u ^«ku\^ \T\VNAti'<MVk\«\ki&\^ V«Sk»!' 

/•iv t^time, plMce^ and penons, are mentione!d,UKn^«n«\\\ «%\«KtDc4 vou^V^ ^^J^alaLift^- 

4r3tv«re»ieuieaf/> HiirUey, voL U. If. W% 
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depends upon their being true or false. But not, surely, of 
this kind were the alleged miracles of Christ and his apos- 
tles. They decided, if true, the most important question, 
upon which the human mind can fix its anxiety. They 
claimed to regulate the opinions of mankind, upon subjects 
in which they are not only deeply concerned, but usually 
refractory and obstinate. Men could not be utterly care- 
less in such a case as this. If a Jew took up the story, he 
found his darling partiality to his own nation and law 
wounded ;^ if a Gentile, he found his idolatry and polythep- 
ism reprobated and condemned. Whoever entertained the 
account, whether Jew or Gentile, could not avoid the fol- 
lowing reflection : — " If these things be true, I must give up 
the opinions and principles in which I have been brought 
up, the religion in which my fathers lived and died." It 
is not conceivable that any man should do this upon any 
idle report or frivolous account, or, indeed, without being 
fully satisfied and convinced of the truth and credibility of 
the narrative to which he trusted. But it did not stop at 
opinions. They who believed Christianity, acted upon it. 
Many made it the express business of their lives to publish* 
the intelligence. It was inquired of those, who admitted 
that intelligence, to change forthwith their conduct and 
their principles, to take up a different course of Jiie, to 
part with their habits and gratifications, and begin a new 
set of rules and system of behaviour. The apostles, at 
least, were interested not to sacrifice their ease, their for- 
tunes, and their lives, for an idle tale ; multitudes beside 
them were induced, by the same tale to encounter oppo- 
sition, danger, and sufferings. 

If it be said, that the mere promise of a future state 
would do all this, I answer, that a mere promise of a fu- 
ture state, without any evidence to give credit or assur- 
ance to it, would do nothing. A few wandering fishermen 
talking of a resurrection of the dead could produce no ef- 
fect. If it be further said, that men easily believe what 
they agxiously desire, I again answer, that in my opinion^ 
the very contrary of this is nearer the truth. Anxiety of 
desire, earnestness of expectation, the vastness of an event, 
rather causes men to disbelieve, to doubt, to dread a fal- 
lacy, to distrust, and to examine. When our Lord's res- 
urrection was first reported to the apostles^ they did not 
believe, we are told, for joy. This was natural, and is 
agreeable to experience. 

VIL We have laid out of the c^'se WiQ^e ^^w^sc^v'^^ 

M2 
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require no more than a simple assent ; and we no vir also lajr 
out of the case those which come merely in affirtiKmce of 
opinions already formed* This last circumstance it is of 
the utmost Importance to notice well. It has long been 
observed, that Popish miracles happen in Popish countries ; 
that they make no converts; which proves that stones are 
accepted, when they fall in with principles already fixed, 
with the public sentiments, or with the sentiments of a 
party already engaged on the side the miracle supports, 
^hich would not be attempted to be produced in the face 
of enemies, in opposition to reigning tenets or favourite 
prejudices, or when if they believed, the belief must draw 
men away from their pre-concei?ed and habitual opinions, 
from tho.ir modes of life and rules of action. In the former 
case, men may not only receive a miraculous account, but 
may both act and suffer on the side and in the cause which 
the miracle supports, yet not act or ^ufferybr the miracle^ 
but in pursuance of a prior persuasion. The miracle, lilce 
any other argument, which only confirms what was before 
believed, is admitted with little examination, in the mor* 
al, as in the natural world, it is change which requires a 
cause. Men are easily fortifiod in their ^Id opinions, driv- 
en from them with great difTicalty. Now, how does this 
apply to the Christiafn history? the miracles there record- 

Vj^d were wrought in the midst of enemies, under a govern- 
ment, a priesthood, and a magistracy decidedly and. vehe- 
mently adverse to them and to the pretensions which they 
Supported. They were Protestant miracles in a Popish 
country; they were Popish miracles in the midst of Pro- 
testants. They produced a change ; they established a 
society upon the spot adhering to the belief of them; they 
made converts, and those who were converted, gave up to 
the testimony their most fixed opinions, and most favourite 
prejudices. They who acted and suffered in the cause^ 
ttciQdi and suffered jTor the miracles; for there was no ante- 
rior persuasion to induce them, no prior revere nee ,,preju" 
dice, or partiality to take hold of. Jesus had not one fol- 
lower when he set up his claim. His miracles gave birth 
-to his sect. No part of this description belongs to the or- 
dinary evidence of heathen or Popish miracles. Even 
most of the miracles alleged to have been performed bj 
Christians, in the second and third century of its era, want 
this confirmation. It constitutes indeed a line of partition 

between the origin and progre^a o^ Clvmlv«aliy. Frsud9 
^itod JkUacles might au& theuA^V^^ ^Vs^a V!kxft \|x<:y^«A<k 
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which could not possibly take place in the commencetneot 
of the religion ; at least according to any laws of human 
conduct that we are^aCquainted with. What should sug- 
gest to the first propagators of Christianity, especially to 
fishermen, tax-gatherers, and husbandmen, such a thought 
as that of changing the religion of the world? what could 
bear them through the difficulties, in which the attempt en- 
gaged them ? what could procure any degree of success to 
the attempt ? are questions which apply, with great force 
to the setting oat of the institution, with less to every fu- 
ture stage of it. 

To hear some men talk, one would suppose the setting 
up of a religion by miracles to be a thing of every day's ex- 
perience, whereas the whole current of history is agjiinst 
it. Hath any founder of a new sect amongst Christians 
pretended to miraculous powers, and succeeded by his pre- 
tensions? '^ Were these powers claimed or exercised by 
the founders of the sects of the Waldenses and Albigenses ? 
Did Wickliffe in England pretend to it? Did Hoss or Je- 
rome in Bohemia ? Did Luther in Germany, Zuinglius in 
Switzerland, Calvin in France, or any of the reformers 
advance this plea ?"* The French prophets, in the begin- 
ning of the present century, ventured to allege miraculous 
evidence, and immediately ruined their cause by their te- 
merity. " Concerning the religion of ancient Home, of 
Turkey, of -Siam, of China, a single miracle cannot be 
named, that was ever offered as a test of any of those re- 
ligions before their establishment.! 

We may add to what has been observed, of the distinc- 
tion which we are considering, that, where miracles are 
alleged merely in affirmance of a prior opinion, they who 
believe the doctrine may sometimes propagate a belief of 
the miracles which they do not themselves entertain. Thi» 
is the case of what are called pious frauds ; but it is a case, 
I apprehend^ which takes place, solely in support of a per<- 
suasion already established. At least it does not hold of 
the apostolical history. If the apostles did not believe the 
miracles, they %lid not believe the religion; and, without 
this belief, where was the piety ? what place was there for 
, any thing, which could bear the name or colour of piety, ki 
publishing and attesting miracles In its behalf? If it be said 
that many proqnote the belief of revelatlOD, and of any ac- 
counts which faveor that belief, becaote they think theoi^ 
whether well or ill fouiided,o{]^xd^c«sA^^'&^^>^^^^^l^ 
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answer, tbat if a character exist, which can with less jus- 
tice than another be ascribed to the founders of thaJDhris- 
tian religion, it is that of [M)liticians, or of men capable of 
entertaining political views. The truth is, that there is no 
assignable character, which will account for the conduct of 
the apostles, supposing theiir storj to be false. If bad men, 
what could induce thcfm to tkke such pains to promote vir- 
tue ?4f good men they would not have gone about the 
country with a string of lies in their mouths. 

In APPRECIATING the credit of any miraculous story, 
these are distinctions which relate to the evidence. There 
are other distinctions, of great moment in the questiob, 
which relate to the miracles themselves. Of which latter 
kind the following oug^t carefully to l>e retained. 

I. It is not necessary to admit as a miracle what can. be 
resolved into a false perception. Of this nature was the 
demon of Socrates; the visions of St. Anthony, and of ma- 
ny others; the vision which Lord Herbert of Ube^bury de- 
scribes himself to have seen ; Colonel Gardln^f^s vision, as 
related in his life written by Dr. Boddridge. All these may 
be accounted for by a momentary insanity ; for the charac- 
teristic symptom of human madness is the rising up in the 
mind of images not distinguishable by the patient from im- 
pressions upon the senses.* The cases, however, in which| 
the possibility of this delusion exists, are divided from die 
cases in which it does not exist, by many, aiid those not 
obscure marks. They are, for the most part, cases of vis- 
ions or voices. The object is hardly ever touched. The 
vision submits not to be handled. One sense does not con- 
firm another. They are likewise almost always cases of a 
solitary witness. It is in the highest degree improbable, and 
1 know not, indeed; whether it hath ever been the fact, that 
the same derangement 6f the mental organs should seize 
different persons at the same time ; a derangement, I meao^ 
so much the same, as to represent to their imagination the 
same objects. Lastly ^ these are always cases of momentary 
miracles; by which term L mean to denote miracles^ of 
which the whole existence is of short duration, in contra- 
distinction to miracles which are attended with permanent 
effects. The appearance of a spectre, the hearing of a su- 
pernatural sound, is a momentary miracle. The sensible ' 
proof is gone, when ihe apparition or sound is over. But 
if a person born blind be restored to sight, a notorious crip* 
"le to the use of his Umbs^ or a dead man tQlife) here is a 
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permanent effect predaced by supernatural means. The 
change indeed was instantaneous, but the proof continues. 
The subject of the miracle remains. The man cured or re- 
stored is there : his former condition was known, and his 
present condition may be examined. This can by no pos- 
sibility be resolved into false perception : and of this kind 
are by far the greater part of the miracles recorded ^n the 
New Testament. When Lazarus was raised from the dead, 
he did not merely move, and speak, and die again ; or come 
out of the grave and vanish away. He returned to his 
home and his family, and there continued ; for we find him 
some time afterwards, in the same town, sitting at table 
with Jesus and his sisters ; visited by great multitudes of 
the Jews, as a subject of curiosity; giving by his presence 
fio much uneasiness to the Jewish rulers, as to beget in 
them a design of destroying him.* No delusion can account 
for this. The French prophets in England, some time 
since, gave out that one of their teachers' would come to 
life again, but their enthusiasm never made them believe 
that they actually saw him alive. The blind man, whose 
restoration to sight at Jerusalem is recorded in the ninth 
chapterof St. John^sgospel, did not quit the place, or con- 
ceal himself from inquiry. On the contrary, he was forth- 
coming, to answer the call, to satisfy the scrutiny, and to 
sustain the browbeating of Christ's angry and powerful ene- 
mies. When the cripple at the gate of the temple was sud- 
denly cured by Peter^t he did not immediately relapse into 
his former lameness, or disappear out of the city ; but boldly 
and honestly produced himself along with the apostles, 
when they were brought the next day before the Jewish 
council.| Here, though the miracle was sudden, the proof 
was permanent, ^he lameness had been notorious, the 
cure continued. This, therefore, could not be the effect of 
any momentary delirium, either in the subject or in the 
witnesses of the transaction. It is the same with the great- 
est number of the scripture miracles. There are other 
cases ofditnixed nature, in which although the principal mir- 
acle be momentary, some circumstance combined with it is 
permanent. Of this kind is the history of St. PauPs con- 
ver8ion.§ The sudden light and sound, the vision and the 
voice, upon the road to Damascus, were momentary ; but 
PauPs blindness for three days in consequence of what had 
happened); the communication made .to Anaiilaft' 
p]acef and by a vision independent ot \\\e (otv 
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finding out Paul in consequence ofinteUigeBce so receired, 
and finding him in the condition described, and Paul's re- 
coverj of his sight upon Arianias ia^^ing his hands upon 
him ; are circumstances, which, take the transaction, and 
the principal miracle as included in it, entirely out of the 
case of momentary miracles, or of such as may be account- 
ed fi>r by false perception?. Exactly the same thing may 
be observed of Peter's vision preparatory to the call of Cor- 
nelius, and of its connexion with what was imparted in a 
distant place to Cornelius himself, and with the message 
despatched by Cooielius to Peter. The vision might be a 
dream, the message could not. Either communication, tak- 
en separately, might be a delusion ; the concurrence of 
the two was impossible to happen without a sopematt^ 
cause. 

Beside the risk of delusion, which attaches upon mo- 
mentary miracles, there is also much more room for impos- 
ture. The account cannot be examined at the moment. 
And when that is also a moment of hurry and confusioa, 
it may not be difficult for men of influence to gain credit to 
any story, which they may wish to have believed. This 
is precisely the case of one of the best attested of the mir- 
acles of old Rome, the appearance of Castor and Pollux in 
the battle fought by Posthumius with the Latins at the lake 
Regillus. There is no doubt but that Posthumius afler the 
battle, spread the report of such an appearance. No per- 
son could deny it, whilst it was said to last No y^rspn, 
perhaps, had any inclination to dispute It afterwards ; or if 
they had, could say with positiveness, what was, or what 
was not seen, by some or other of the army, in the dismay, 
and amidst the tumult of a battle. 

In assigning false perceptions, as the origin to which 
some miraculous accounts may be referred, I have not men- 
tioned claims to inspiration, illuminations, secret notices or 
directions, internal sensations, or consciousnesses of being 
acted upon by spiritual infiuences, good or bad, because, 
these appealing to no external proof, however convincing 
they may be to the persons themselves, form no part of 
what can be accounted miraculous evidence. Their own 
credibility stands upon their alliance with other miracles. 
The discussion, therefore, of all such pretensions may be 
omitted. 
//. It !8 not necessary to bm^vwto the comparison what 
"^jr be called tenfaiive mirac\es\ VW\.V&^N«Vv^x^.^c>\i\.ti^ ^ 
^at number of trials, some smcc^^A, wxi- Vw \\l^ ««cix»iNs^ 
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of which, although the narrative of the successful cases be 
alone presGrved, and that of the unsuccessful cases sunk, 
yet enoufjii is PtateJ to shoiv that the cases produced are 
only a few out of many in which the same means have 
been employed. This observation bears, with considera- 
ble force, upon the ancient oracles and auguries, in which 
a single coincidence of the event with the prediction i8 
talked of and magnified, whilst failures are forgotten, or 
suppressed, or accounted for. It is also applicable to the 
cures wrought by relics, and at the tombs of saints. The 
boasted efficacy of the king's touch, upon which Mr. Hume 
lays some stress, falls under the same description. Nothing 
is alleged concerning it, which is not alleged of various 
nostrums, namely, out of many thousands who have used 
them, certified proofs of a few who have recovered after 
them. No solution of this sort is applicable to the miracles of 
the gospel. There is nothing in the narra4ive which cao 
induce, or even allow us to believe, that Christ attempted 
cures in many instances, and succeeded in a few ; or that 
he ever made the attempt in vain. H^ did not profess to 
heal evfery where all that were sick ; on the contrary, 
he told the Jews, evidently meaning to represent his own 
case, that '' although many widows were in Israel in the 
days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three years 
and six months, when great famine was throughout all 
the land, yet unto none of them was Elias sent, save un- 
to Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a wid- 
ow ;" and that " many lepers were in Israel in the time 
of Eliseus the prophet, and none of them was cleansed 
saving Naamao the Syrian."* By which examples he 
gave them to understand, that it was not the nature of a 
divine interposition, or necessary to its purpose, to be 
general ; still less, to answer every challenge that might 
be made, which would teach men to put their faith upon 
these experiments. Christ never pronounced the word, 
but the effect followed.! It was not a tliousand sick that 
received his benediction, and a few that were benefitted: 
a single paralytic is let down hi his bed at Jesus's feet, 
in the midst of the surrounding multitude ; Jesus bid him 

• Luke iv, 25. 

t One, and only one, instance may be produced in which rhe dUHpte* of Christ do 
aeem to have attempted a cure, and n<.t to have been abif to nerfuriu it. The story is 
very ingenionslt and candidly related by tlut-e of th^ evHni;eUst<. (Mark r>. 14 MaU 
jciv JO.; ITie patient was afVrwards healtxJ by Christ himself; and the^lWkVf vt««v%. 
action setTM to have been iiitcn<Iitl, as it was >»;eU auite&A<) A\»V'^A>i \Vvv v\^Tv%rvc^ JR. 
Cbrisi abofCMll who ptrfomwd miracks in his namv; k v\\^\ttO\oitt ^ v\«^^w^PiJ^ 
praeoce in the voiU^ic might be mx^whvy to ineultale \ri vaoR »tf» V*** %^^oqb»» 
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walk, «nJ lie (lid so." A man with a williered hand is iti 
the synagogue; Jesus bid him stretch forth his hand, in 
the presence of the assembly, and it was " restored whole 
like the other.''! There was nothing tentative in these 
cures i nothing that can be explained by the power of 
accident. 

We may observe also that many of Ihe cures which 
Christ wrooghl, such as that of a person blind from hia 
birth, also many miracles beside cures, as raising the dead, 
walking upon the sea, feeding a great muKitude yviih a few 
loaves and fishes, are of a nature which does not in any 
wise admit of the supposition of a fortunate experiment. 

III. We may dismiss from the question all accounts in 
which, Allowing the phenomenon to be real, the fact to be 
Irne, it still remains doubtful whether a miracle were 
wrought. This is the case with the ancient history of 
what is called the thuidering legion, of the extraordinary 
circiimslances which obstructed the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem by Julian, the circling of the flames and 
fragrant smell at the martyrdom of Polycarp, the sudden 
shower that extinguished the fire into which the scriptures 
were thrown in the Dioclesian persecution : Constantine's 
dream, his inscribing in consequence of it the cross upon 
his Btiuidard and theshieldaof his soldiers; bis victory, and 
the escape of Ihe slandard-bearer ; perhaps also the imag- 
ined appearance of the cross in the heavens, though this 
lasl circumstance is very deficient in historical evidence. 
It is also the case with (he modem annual exhibition of 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarious at Naples. It 
is a doubt likewise, which ought lo be excluded by very 
special circumstances, from these narratives which relate 
lo tlie supernatural cure of hypochondriacal and nervous 
complaints, and of all diseases which are much affected by 
the imagination. The miracles of the second and third 
century are, usually, healing the sick, and casting out evil 
spirits, miracles in which there is room forsome«rror and 
decepdon. We hear nothing of causing the blind (o see, 
the lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the leapers to be cleans- 
ed. | There are also instances in Christian writers of re- 
puted miracles, which were natural operations, though 
not known to be such at the time, as that of articulate 
speech af\er Ihe loss of a' great part of the tongue. 

IV. To the same head of objection nearly, may also be 
referred accounts in which Ihe variation of a small circum- 
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siknce may have transformed some extraordinary appear- 
ance, or some critical coincidence of events, into a mira- 
cle ; stories, in a word, which may be^resolved into exagger- ' 
ation. The miracles of the gospel can by no possibility 
be explained away in this manner. Total fiction will ac^ 
connt for any thing ; but no stretch of exaggeration that 
has any parallel in other histories, no force of fancy upon 
real circnmstanoes, could produce a narrative which we 
now hare. The feeding of the five thousand with a few 
loaves and fishes surpasses all bounds of exaggeration. The 
raising of Lazarus, of the widow^s son srt Nain, as well as 
many of the cures which Christ wrought, come not within 
the compass of misrepresentation. I mean, that it is impos- 
sible to as^g^ any position of circumstances, however pe- 
culiar, any accidental effects, however extraordinary, any 
natural singularity, which could supply an origin or foun- 
dation to these accounts. 

Having thus enumerated several exceptions, which may 
justly be taken to relations of miracles, it is necessary, when , 
we read the scriptures, to bear in our mind this general re- 
mark, that although there be miracles recorded in the New 
Testament, which fall within some or other of the excep- 
tions here assigned, yet that they are united with others, to 
which none of the same exceptions extend, and that tbeii^ 
credibility stands upon this union. Thus the vi»ons and 
revelations, which St. Paul asserts to have been imparted 
to him^ may not, in their separate evidence, be distinguish- 
able from the visions and revelations which many others 
have alleged. But here is the difference. St. PauFs pre- 
tenfdons were attested by external miracles wrought by him- 
self, and by miracles wrought in the cause to which these 
visions relate ; or, to speak more properly, the same histor- 
ical authority, which informs us of one, informs us of the oth- 
«r. This is not ordinarily true of the visions of enthusia^ 
or even of the accounts in which they are contained. Again, 
Some of Christ's own miracles were momentary ; as the trans- 
figuration, the appearance and voice from heaven at Christ's 
baptism^ a voice from the clouds upon one occasion after- 
wards, (John xiL 30.y«nd some others. It is not denied, 
^ that the distinction which we have proposed conceming- 
miracles of this species, applies in diminution of the force 
of the evidence, as much to these instances, as to <ithfti'<cv 
fiut thih is the case,^iiot with all t\ie Ti\it«c\&<& ^ftc.t^:k^\>deik 
Christ J nor with the greatest part, not wllYi umsk^ , '^\«1S^ 
erer force therefore there may be iu ttke o\>\fccNiwx'N«^>D»<i« 

N 
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numeroui miracles which are free from it ; acid even those 
to nhich it is applicable, are little affected by it ia th^r cred- 
it, because Ibere are fen, who, admittiog the rest, will re- 
ject thim. U ihere be miracles of the New Testament, 
which come nithia any of the olAer heads into which we 
haye distributed the objections, the same remark must be 
repealed. Aod this is one way, in which the unexampled 
number and variety of the miracles ascribed to Christ, 
BtreDgthens the credibility of Christianity. For it pre- 
cludes any solatian, or conjecture about a solution, which 
imagination, or even which experience might surest con- 
cerning some particular miracles, if considered independ- 
ently of others. The miracles of Christ were of varioos 
kinds,'* and performed in great varieties of situation, form 
and manner; at Jerusalem, the metropolis of the Jewish na- 
tion and religion, in different parts of Judea and Galilee ; 
in cities, in villages ; ia synagogues, in private bouses ; in 
the streets, in highways ; with preparation, as in the case 
of Lazarus, by accident, as in the case of the ividow^s son at 
Nain ; when attended by multitades, and wlien alone with 
the patient ; in the midst of his disciples, and in the pres- 
ence of bis enemies; with the common people around 
bim, and before scribes, and Pharisees, and rulers of the 
synagogues. 

1 apprehend that, when we remove from the comparison 
the cases which are fairly disposed of by the observations 
that have been stated, many cases will not remain. To 
those nhich do remain, we apply this final distinction i 
'' that there is not satisfactory evidence, that persons pre- 
tending to be original witnesses of the miracles, passed their 
lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily under- 
taken and undergone in attestation of the accounts which 

delivered, and properly in com 

{ the truth of those accounts." 
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BUT they, with whom we argue, have undoubtedly a 
right to elect their own examples. The instances, with 

• N« orl' Irtnlhif emr ipwin af diifiie.bul Inminj wHfrinlowinr; [Jotinii.) 
ficdiiifiiniltilBdnirilhaftw liAiviiiidflik«i;(MU.>ir.I4. Mirii ^.M. Lnktit. 
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which Mr. Hume hath chosen to confront the miracles of 
the New Testament, and which*, therefore, we are entitled 
to regard, as the strongest which the history of the world 
could supply to the inquiries of a very acute and learned 
adversary, are the three following : 

1 . The cure of the blind and of a lame man at Alexan- 
dria, by the emperor Vespasian, as related by Tacitus. 

2. The restoration of a limb to an attendant in a Span- 
ish church, as told by Cardinal de Retz ; and, 

3. The cures said to be performed at the tomb of the 
Abbe Paris, in the early part of the present century. 

1. The narrative of Tacitus is delivered in these terms: 
(^ One of the common people of Alexandria, known to be 
diseased in his eyes, by the admonition of the god Serapis, 
whom that superstitious naUoo worship above all other 
gods, prostrated himself before the emperor, earnestly im- 
ploring from him a remedy for his blindness, and entreat- 
ing that he would deign to anoint with his spittle his cheeks 
and the balls of his eyes. Another, diseased in his hand, 
requested, by the admonition of the same god that he might 
be touched by the foot of the emperor. Vespasian at first 
derided and despised their application ; afterwards, when 
they continued to urge their petitions, be sometimes, ap- 
peared to dread the imputation of vanity ; at other timet, 
by the earnest supplication of the patients, and the pofstu^ 
slop of his flatterers, to be induced to hope for success. At 
lengpth he commanded an inquiry to be made by physicians, 
whether such blindness and debility were vincible by hu- 
man aid. The report of the physicians contained various 
points ; that in the one, the power of vision was not destroy- 
ed but would return, if the obstacles were removed ; that in 
the other, the diseased joints might be restored, if a healing 
power were applied ; that it was, perhaps, agpreeable to the 
gods to do this ; that the emperor was elected by divine as- 
sistance ; lastly, that the credit of the success would be the 
emperor^ the ridicule of the disappointment would fall up- 
on the patients. Vespasian, believing that every thing was 
in the power of his fortmie, and that nothing was any long- 
er incredible, whilst the multitude widch stood bj, eagerly 
expected the event, with a countenance expressive of joy 
executed what he was desired to do. Immediately the ^ 
hand was restored to its use, and light returned to the blind ^ 
man. They who were present, relate both these cures^ 
even at this time, when there is uotknni^ lo \^ ^gt^ts^^ \!P) 
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veBted the conthvaoce of an arlrlicial limb v/as then new, 
ft would not occur to the cardinal himself to suapect it; 
flBpeclally under the carelessness of mind with which he 
heard the tale, and the little inclination he felt to scrulin- 
ize or espose its fallacy. 

3. The miracles related to have been wrought at the' 
tomb of the Abbe Paris admit in general of this sohition.- 
The patients whofrequented the tomb, ivere so affected by 
their devotion, their expectation, the place, the solemnity, 
and, above all, by the sympathy of the surrounding mulli- 
tade, that many of them were thrown into violent convul- 
lions, which convulsions, in certain instances, produced a 
removal of disorders depending upon obstruction. Wa 
shall, at this day, have the less difficulty in admitting the 
above account, because it is the very same thing, as hath 
lately been experienced In the operations of animal img* 
ftelism ; and the report of the French physicians upon Ihat- 
nyslerious remedy, is very applicable to the present con- 
sideration, viz. that the pretenders to the art by working 
upon the imaginations of their patients, were frequently" 
able to produce convulsions; that convulsions so produc- 
ed are amongst the most powerful, but at the same time,, 
most uncertuin and DBman^eable applications to the hu- 
man frame, which can be employed. 

Circumstances, which indicate this explication io the 
esse of the Parisian miracles are the following : 

I. They were tentative. Out of many thonsand sick, ia- 
firm, and diseased persons, who resorted to the tomb, tbO' 
professed history of the miracles contains only nine cures. 

9. The convulsions at the tomb are admitted. 

3. The diseases were, for the most part, of that sort, 
which depends upon inaction and obstruction aa dropsies, 
palsies, and some tumours. 

4. The cures were gradual ; some patients attesding^ 
Btony days, some several weeks, and some several montliS. 

6. The cfirei were many of Ifaem iocompiete. 

£. Others were temporary." 

iS« that all the wonder we are called upon to acconnt fi>P 
Is, that, out of an almost innnmerable multitude which re- 
mfted to the tomb for the cure of their complaints, flo4 
many of whom were there agitated by strong convul^ns, ' 
a very small proportion experienced a beneSsial change 
ia Qteir conslitution, especially bi the actiut of the uerve* 
mdghada. 
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Some of the eases alleg^ed do not require that we should 
have recourse to this .solution. The first case in the cata- 
logue is scarcely distiDgulshable from the progress of a nat- 
ural recovery, it was that of a young man, who laboured 
under an inflammation of one eye, and had lost the sight of 
the other. The inflamed eye was relieved, but the blind- 
ness of the other remained. The inflammation had before 
been abated by medicine ; and the young man at the time 
of his attendance at the tomb, was using a lotion of lauda- 
num. And, what is still a more material part of the case^ 
the inflammation after some interval returned. Another 
case was that of a young man who had lost his sight by the 
puncture of an awl, and the discharge of aqueous humour 
through the wound. The sight which had been gradually 
returning was much improved during his visit at the tomb, 
that is, probably in the same d^ree in which the discharge 
ed humour was replaced by fresh secretions. And it i» 
observable that these two are the. only cases, which, frooi. 
their nature, should seem unlikely to be afiected by con- 
vulsions. 

In one material respect I allow, that the Parisian mira- 
cles were different from those related by Tacitus, and from 
the Spanish miracle of the Cardinal de Retz. They had 
not, like them, all the power and all the prejudice of the 
country on their side to begin with. They were alleged 
by one party against another, by the Jansenists against the 
Jesuits. These were of course opposed and examined by 
their adversaries. The consequence of which examina- 
tion was, that many falsehoods were detected, that with 
something really extraordinary, much fr^ud appeared to be 
mixed. And if some of the cases, upon which designed 
misrepresentation could not be charged, were not at the 
time satisfactoriiy accounted for, it was because the effica- 
cy of strong spasmodic afiections w.ere not then sufficiently 
known. Finally, the cause of Jansenism did not rise by 
the miracles, but sank, although the miracles had the ante- 
rior persuasion of all the numerous adherents of that cause 
to set out with. 

These, let us remember, are the strongest examples 
which the history of ages supplies. In none of them was 
the miracle vne^ivocaZ ; by none of them were established 
prejudices and persuasions overthrown ; of none of them 
did the credit make its Way, in opposition to authority ^xiisL. 
power; bj none of them were many Vxi&wc.^ \.o <:»^^p(iiss^ 
hiemBeh^ and th^t in contrndicUouto ^xV^i: ^fs^aa^^^^V^^ 
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life of tnorfification, danger, ncd sufferings: none were 
called npon to attest them, al (he expense of their fortunes 
and anfetj.* 

• UiM) litiliougSilliai ilirhulnriinnflliePan.iinniirnclpi.M.MomBEinn.rorms 
tai Fuvnikm » ilir> Jut ■■rrtioik H«prfienrK] hit book fwilb ■ ■mirician, u h iboold 
■iaii,dirilirdiniiTor*liu»-i! MsdalngJlaliKkinEj ■« wni dKniy ■nmanli nun- 
iniltnl Is prtaoD, nnp wMch be nmr tunc ml. Hid 4lie mirKln been UBOiuinHl, 
■nd hud IL Miini(iT(iti bnn wi^allt KmrlnBd tij Ihrm, 1 ihoiild biiE ■llawfd Uiii 
occptioD. t( iHiuUltiiireBiiail.IlbUife.ilonelnlliengaiiKniiifoiirulnnauvi. But. 
bF>iit khii hu bem obiFifed DrikedDUaB nnireof tlwjninik^ ihc Hanni. uliith 
M. Manijceninbukiiiiicif ItftoThii ontfeninn. riHvi both (he lUte srhii miud. and 
Uttf Mi per/muian war nof &Ht4 ufitn txternot mirackt* *■ Somly had he eninvd 
Ux pharch-^uil when lie wu nrnek,*' be (dlio*, "wilh ■« Bud mvrvnce, huTang 
jwvrr bi4br« hnrd pnrm pruDaaived «ith lo rmicfa ■i^vnr nod tnnibort, h he «^ 
•trted ununrii ihe nublieinti at Ibr Iambi Upon IfaU Thitiwliir faimirir « hii 
kKO, Knliw Mi rlbon on Ihe UHnbitan', and eovering hit Ei« wllb fab huidi, be 
ipike IbefldWlD* pnycr; OrjiMf, Af uj^ojfmeranJafi » monir fiifrorfn oreaffu'la 
he pitjiirmed, (fitiitmaiKtfiart tfillet K&thxIAilki gmcr, anii Itel (Ami itM Ja- 
,/tiMa- hM f Ac jViii^fiby. *ine>lqi ati IteiibrJnwf ifinv iini^ifaidr>v. oni' Ururf 
Uf mtn^ sUaln ite nmnsl iT if. Atiar payd ihu. maio' ibuoghu, u he lajin, 
hrjin ID (um themidTH (o A mini < Bid w Hnfbiliid «i hu ■nmion, UiM he «■- 
■inind Dn bi> hnm fbiir boun, nn in Uie lean dimulKd by ibe mt mwd arwnwind- 
Ibk nipplinnii. During dili dim all Ihc BiTinnKMi "hKh he anr hnni « imd lo 
iBTOirr of Chriilbniry, ffccnriEd (a him with u mueh fbrn. ilkd IteTMd w ilniDE ind 
omviuding, Uiai he went hame full; BtiriScd flf Uie Inith nfTT-lvion in p'nrral.flnd oT 
ItK-hiaiiieu and powtTir Ovi pn^nn, wbn," ai he Buppo^i). " had cnnj^ (hr divine 
Ssadnen n ndichlen hu nndemaiKliiic 90 luddenl)'.'' I>ouelu,Ch^D^Mi^.p. 114. 
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GHAP. I. 

Prophecy. 

Isa. lii. 13. liii. ^ BEHOLD, mj servant shall deal pra- 
dently, be shall be exalted and extolled, and be very high. 
As many were astonished at thee ; his visage was so marred 
more than any ipan, and his form more than the sons of 
men : so shall he sprinkle many nations ; the kings sbail 
shat their mouths at him : for that which had not been told 
them they shall see ; and that which they had not heani 
shaii they consider. Who hath believed onr report ? and 
to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ? For he shall 
grow up before him as a tender plant, and as a root out of 
a dry ground ; he hath no form nor comeliness ; and when 
we shall see him,^ there is no beauty that we should desire 
him. He is despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief: and we hid, as it were^ our fac^ 
from him ; he was despised and we esteemed him not Sure- 
ly he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows : yet 
we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 
But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities : the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him ; and with his stripes we are healed. All we like 
sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one to his 
own way ; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all. He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, y^t he 
opened not his mouth ; he is brought as a Iamb to. the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
openeth not his mouth. He was taken from prison and 
from judgment : and who shall declare his generation ? for 
he was cut off out of the land of the living : for the traola^ 
gression of xay people %vas he stricken. . And he road^ 
his grave with the wicked, and with the rich in bis death ; 
because he had done no violence, neither wa^ any decek 
in his mouth. Yet it pleased th^ Lord to bruise hitSL^ |i^ 
bath put blm to grief. When ihidii f&\\^\. tsm^l^ \i\% wjik 
an oBeHog for sin, be shall see b\a aeeA.^\v^ ^\«S\. ^x^^^wfe^ 
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bis days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in 
his haod. He shall see the trayail of his soul, and shall he 
satisfied : by bis linowled^e shall my righteous servant 
justify many; for he shall bear their iniquities. Therefore 
fi'iil I divide him a portion with the great, and he shall di- 
vide the spoil with the strong ; because he hath poured out 
his soul unto death : and he was numbered with the trans- 
gressors ; and he bare the. sin of many, and made interces- 
sion for the transgressors." 

These words are extant in a book, purporting to contain 
the predictions of a writer who lived seven centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. 

That material part of every argument froip prophecy, 
namely, that the words alleged were actually spoken or 
written before the fact, to which they are applied, * took 
place, or could hy any natural means be foreseen, is, in the 
present instance, incontestable. The record comes out of 
the custody of adversaries. The Jews, as an ancient fa- 
ther well observed, arie our librarians. Tl^e passage is in 
their copies as well as in ours. With m^ny attempts to 
explain it away, none has ever been made by them to dis- 
credit its authenticity. 

And, what adds to the force of the quotation is, that it 
is taken from a writing declaredly propketfc ; a writing, pro- 
fessing to describe such future transactipns and changes in 
the world, as were connected with the fate and interests of 
the Jewish nation. It is not a passage in an historical or 
devotional composition, which, because it turns out to be 
applicable to some future events, or sotne future situation of 
affairs, is presumed to have been orqcular. The words of 
Isaiah were delivered by him in a prophetic character, with 
the solemnity belonging to that character ; and what he so 
delivered, was all along understood by the Jewish reader 
to refer to somethin|^ that was to take place after the time 
of the author. The public sentiments of the Jews, con- 
cerning the design of Isaiah^s writings, are set forth in the 
book of Ecclesiasticus; ^^He saw, by an excellent spirit, 
what should come to pass at the last, and he comforted 
them that mourned in Sion. He showed what should come 
to pass for ever, and secret things or ever they came.'' 
(ch. xlviii. 24.) 

It is also an advantage which this prophecy possesses, 
that it Is intermixed with qo other subject. It is entire, 
separate, and uninterruptedly dxtecVe^ Vo wift «ceue of 
thiogs. 
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The application of the prophecy to the evangetic histo* 
ry^ i» plain and appropriate. Here is no doable sense. 
No figurative language but what is sufficiently intelligible 
to every reader of every country. The obscurities, by 
which 1 mean the expressions thatreqmre a knowledge of 
local diction, and of local allusion, are few, and not of great 
importance. Nor have 1 found that varieties of reading, 
or a different construing of the originaU produce any ma- 
terial alteration in the sense of the prophecy. Compare 
the common translation with that of bishop Lowth, and the 
difference is not considerable. So far as they do differ, 
bishop Lowth^s corrections, which are the faithful result of 
an accurate examination, bring the description near to 
the New Testament history than it was before. In the 
fourth verse of the fifty third chapter, what our bible renders 
^^ strickeo,^^ he translates ^^ judicially stricken;" and the 
eighth verse, the clause ^' he was taken from prison and 
from judg^ent,^^ the bishop gives (' by an oppressive judg- 
ment he was taken off." The next words to these, ^^ who 
shall declare his generation,".are much cleared up in their 
meaning by the bishop^s version, ^' his manner of life who 
would declare," 1. e. who would stand forth in bis defence. 
The former part of the ninth verse, ^ and he made his 
grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his death," 
which Inverts the circumstances of Christ's passion, the 
bishop brings out in an order perfectly agreeable to the 
event; ^^ and his grave was appointed with the wicked, 
but with the rich man was his tomb." The words in the . 
eleventh verse, ^^ by his knowledge shall my righteous ser- 
vant justify many," are ii^ the bishop^s version ^^ by the 
knowledge of him shall my righteous servant justify many," 

It is natural to inquire what turn the Jews themselves 
give to this prophecy.^ There is good proof that the an- 
cient Rabins explained it of their expected Messiah ;t but 
their modem expositors concur, I think, in representing it,^ 
as a description of the calamitous state and intended restor- 
ation of the Jewish people, who are here, as they say, ex- 
hibited under the character of a single person. 1 have not 
discovered that their exposition rests. upon any critical av* 
guments, or upon these in any other than a very minute 
degree. The clause in the ninth verse, which we render 
(' for the transgression of my people was he stricken^" andl 

* " VatkMMB hoc Esate nt oirnificiini. RalMnoniinAe «cio «a&jqe&\ liBi\«si ttS^tm^ 
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in tbe mai^ *' was tfae stroke aponliim," the Jews read, 
«-for the traoByression of my people was the stroke upon 
tkem.''^ And what tliey allege in sapport of the alteration 
amotnts ooly to this, that :Che Hebrew proDonn is capable 
of a plural, as well as of a Mogtilar sigiii6catioD, that is to 
aay, b capable of their cODStraction as well as onra.* And 
tUs is all the variation contended for ; the rest of the proph- 
ecy they read as we do. The prolrability, therefore, of 
their exposition is a sobject of which we are as capable of 
jodging as themselves. This judgment is open indeed to 
the good sense of every attentive reader. The application 
which the Jews contend for, appears to me to labour under 
insnperable difficnlties ; in particular, it may be demanded 
of them to eiplain, in wkote name or person, if the Jewbb 
people be the sufferer, does the prophet speak, when be 
says, " be hath borne our griefi, and carried our sorrows, 
yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God and afflict- 
ed i bat he was wounded for our transgressions, be was 
braised for our iniqidties, the chastisement of ourpeace was 
upon him, and with his stripes we are healed." Again, the 
description in the seventh verse, " he was oppressed and he 
was afflicted, yet he opened not his month; he is brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shear* 
era is dumb, so he opened not his mouth," quadrates with 
DO part of the Jewish history with which we are acquaint- 
ed. The mention of the " grave," and the " tomb,^' in the 

* Kiliop LcAvlb wlopit In thii plan tbe rpadinf tf the temlf. »hidi nja tminvB 
tudmfi, ** fir the nvuiEKi^on of inr people wb be unincn Us dqili^^^ Thc^ldoq 
if ibc wordi - n dctlh," rnikn in lind or ihc Jeniih {ntcrpreiHiioii of ibc ifame. 
Aad the bflhatilT Dpoi* ^bieb i3iui«»liii*fihiHi|^ not pvna hj ibe ptnetii Ihlum 
tew) iiKlBptn!,Dr.Kfanico1.lu>kARjnbbT ■n ufomnii. im only loeaf^i, btrt ■• 
rkar uid poirtilir, iIhi 1 bee ken lo truHcribe tbe tutmuwe or i1 idio ihh noK. 
"Oniini.inerhiTiniquiiiBlaiUiiriliiiprapbRy cmoniiiie ihc Mmufa, tclli di, 
TblltiltingMMEIIlide UKDTlhiipiineEe.in otlilliutii IgaiDiI nmi' lliml Vctc ircoiinl- 

bM one |iei«ili,ll>«fc™."lio»ME«nnlltn orCBl, "iid itirottml wiuaig Or Gtn- 
tlkv Tor (hfir conTrrikw 1 rhit bptlim otgrdimny |iiiniorihi< profdiny. Id thow the 
■bnnHii of Aii UHrrpntiikm. »id tbM he •mMd u prta ibeqi Ibe Kai^en b; lUi 

Ot<gen,tlwiiKli0Tii( Ihetteunh, nmnteRDBAenU'id Hebnrv. 
ihK he mold InK urged ilili hul tut ■■ ■> drdnvp. if the Oi 
■ReedlwK with thrHrhtr* lot; norlhul Ihrv wiic Jnri vnlii nm Been iit*u c» 
liiwedbTlhiic|iioMllsn,iIDtniIlKHr't»Htn(hid md aRRetUj In the wmh >* lo 
dcilh," on vhicb (be uTuniait principally depended : foe hy quoting it inHnediiielf. 
tb?f would txTe trinni^ol oHT IihdvhI reprohilHbii Clnerli veninn. Tbia. wbener- 
FT tlieyeooid doi(.n»<hqr cDDAntpnei!c«Tn thdr dl»|uin wilfa Ibe Chnatianh 
Orij^Qi himtelf, who libunDdilf OHDputd Ibe Kelmw ttit vllb tbe SepTugint, hu 
ivwnbd (be nacMHijr of uviiii^: with tbr Jnn^ fnui iDeb puto^ onlf, »■ tvere in 
the SepUIuiMlR'Vi^blelo lhL'IIt4>lew. WberHbiT. ai Origm hid areniUy com. 
piiTd iheGrMk venion of thf Sfiitim^iit wicbihe Hehrrw iriii and n he pmilrf 

*«!mn«(n»iT irnnoiiMimilta'cBiidi*i'-?™> (lom Ovipii-i i«ot™n« »i»l the lU 
*«»■ of *tii Jiwiih iidienuin,ihii tbe Hi*>™ mi »t tV«i«we»jaB»%\«& *f.w4» 
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ninth verse, is not very applicable to the fortunes of a na- 
tion ; and still less so is the conclusion of the prophecy in 
the twelfth verse, which expressly represents the sufferings 
as voluntary^ and the sufferer as interceding for the offend- 
ers, " because he hath poured out his soul unto death, and 
he was numbered with the transgressors, and he bare the 
sin of many, and made intercession for the transgressors." 



There are other prophecies of the Old Testament, inter- 
preted by Christians to relate to the gospel history, which 
are deserving both of great regard, and of a very attentive 
consideration ; but 1 content myself with stating the above, 
because I think it the clearest and the strongest of all, and 
because most of the rest, in order that their value be repre- 
sented with any tolerable degree of fidelity, require a dis- 
cussion unsuitable to the limits and nature of this work. 
The reader will find them disposed in order, and distinctly 
explained, in bi-ihop Chandler's ♦/eatise upon the subject : 
and he will bear in mind, what has been often, and I think, 
truly urged by the advocates of Christianity, that there is 
no other eminent person, to the history of whose life so 
many circumstances can be made to apply. They who ob- 
ject, that much has been done by the power of chance, 
the ingenuity of accommodation, and the industry of re- 
search, ought to try whether the same, or any thing like 
it, coold be done, if Mahomet, or any other person, were 
proposed as the subject of Jewish prophecy. 

11. A second head of argument from prophecy, is found- 
ed upon our Lord''s predictions concerning the destruction 
of Jerusalem, recorded by three out of the four evangelists. 

Luke xxi. 5 — 26. " And as some spake of the temple^ 
how it was adorned with goodly stones and gifts, he said, 
As for these things which ye behold, the days will come ia 
the which there shall not be left one stone upon another^ 
that shall not be thrown down. And they asked him, saying, 
Master, but when shall these things be? and what 8i<^a 
shall there be when these things shall come to pass? And 
he said, take heed thai ye be not deceived, for many 
shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ ; and th« 
time draweth near, Oo ye not therefore after them. But 
when ye shall hear of wars and commotions, be not Utni» 
fied : for these things must first come tx) ^\\a&^ Wv.>^\^ ^'OJ^ 
is not by and by. Then said he unto t)aetsx^ "^^^wv ^^i^ 
rise agaiast nation, and kingdom agwidt \^Vcv^<diSi>\Sk^ "^"Ck^ 
O 
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great earthquakes shall be in divers places, and famines, 
and pestilences : and fearful sights, and great signs shall 
there be from heaven. But before all these, they shall lay 
their hands on you, and persecute you, delivering you up 
to the synagogues, and into prisons, being brought before 
kings and rulers for my name's sake. And it shall turn to 
you for a testimony. Settle it therefore in your hearts, 
not to meditate before what ye shall answer ; for I will give 
you a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries shatl 
not be able to gainsay nor resist. And ye shall be betray- 
ed both by parents and brethren, and kinsfolk and friends ; 
and some of you shall they cause to be put to death. And 
ye shall be hated of all men for my name's sake. But 
there shall not an hair of your head perish. In your pa- 
tience possess ye your souls. And when ye shall see Je- 
rusalem compassed with armies, then know that the deso- 
lation thereof is nigh. Then let them which are in Judea 
flee to the mountains ; and let them which are in the midst 
of it depart out; and let rv* them that are in the countries 
enter thereinto. For these be the days of vengeance, that 
all things which are written may be fulfilled. But wo unto 
them that are with child, and to them that give suck in 
those days ; for there shall be great distress in the land, and 
wrath upon this people. . And they shall fall by the edge 
of the sword, and shall be led away captive into all na- 
tions; and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles, until the time of the Gentiles be fulfilled." • 

{r terms nearly similar, this discourse is related in the 
twenty-JFourth chapter of Matthew, and the thirteenth of 
Mark. 

The prospect of the same evils drew from our Saviour, 
upon another occasion, the following affecting expressions 
of concern, which are preserved by St. Luke, (xix. 41.) 
" And when he was come near, he beheld the city, and 
wept over it, saying. If thou hadst known, even Ihou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace; 
but now they are hid from thine eyes; for the days shall 
come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench 
about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on 
every side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, and 
thy children within thee, and shall not leave in thee one 
stone upon another, because thou knewest not the time 
of thy visitation." These passages are direct and explicit 
predicMoDB. References to th^ s^xsy^ ^\e\vt^ttome plain, 
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some parabolical, or otherwise figurative, are found in di- 
vers other discourses of our Lord.* 

The general agreement of the descriptions with the 
event, viz. with the ruin of the Jewish nation, and the 
capture of Jerusalem under Vespasian, thirty-six years af- 
ter Christ's death, is most evident : and the accordancy in 
various articles of detail and circumstance has been shown 

*nany learned writers. It is also an advantage to the 
iry, and to the argument built upon it,^ that we have 
received a copious account of the transaction from Jose- 
phus, a Jewish and contemporary historian. This part of 
the case is perfectly free from doubt. The only question 
which, in my opinion, can be raised upon the subject, is, 
whether the prophecy was really delivered before the 
event. I shall apply, therefore, my observations to this 
point solely. 

1. The judgment of antiquity, though varying in the 
precise year of the publication of the three gospels, concurs 
in assigning them a date prior to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem.! 

2. This judgment is confirmed by a strong probability, 
arising from the course of human life. The destruction of 
Jerusalem took place in the seventieth year after the 
birth of Christ. The three evangelists, one of whom was 
his immediate companion, and the other two associated 
with his companions, were, it is probable, not much young- 
er than he was. They must, consequently, have been far 
advanced in life when Jerusalem was taken ; and no rea- 
son has been given why they should defer writing their 
histories so long. 

3.J If the evangelists, at the time of writing tfie gospels/ 
had known of the destruction of Jerusalem, by which ca- 
tastrophe the prophecies were plainly fulfilled, it is most 
probable, that, in recording the predictions, they would 
have dropped some word or other about the completion ; 
in like manner as Luke, after relating the denunciation of a 
dearth by AgaLus, adds, " which came to pass in the days 
of Claudius CaBsar :"§ whereas the prophecies are given 
distinctly in one chapter of each of the first gospels, and re- 
ferred to in several different passages of each, and in none 
of all these places, does there appear the smallest intima* 
tion that the thing spoken of were t^ome to pass. 1 do not 
admit that it would have been the patio Wti\iivY^^^^\^^>aa 
wished bis readers to believe that Ytts \>oo\l Yi^% ^tv\X»». 

*Mat, xxi. .13-46, xxu, 1—7. Mark xii. 1-12. Lulcrid&\-^ «uV-»*a»i32u ^— '^'^' 
/ Le CJere, Diss. JU, de qiiau ev. Kum. \11. p. 8«U % •ktflUfc ^ ^"^^ 
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before the event, when in truth it was written after it, to 
have suppressed any such intimation carefully. But this 
was not the character of the authors of the gospel. Cun- 
ning was no quality of theirs. Of all writers in the world, 
they thought the least of providing against objections. 
Moreover, there is no clause in any one of then), that 
makes a profession of having written prior to the Jewish 
wars, which a fraudulent purpose would have led them 
to pretend. They have done neither one thing nor^^ 
other. They have neither inserted any words, which 
might signify to the reader that their accounts were writ- 
ten before the destruction of Jerusalem, which a sophist 
would have done ; nor have they dropped a hint of the 
completion of the prophecies recorded by them, which an 
'undesigning writer, written after the event, could hardly, 
on some or other of the many occasions that presented 
themselves, have missed of doing. 

4. The admonitions* which Chrfst is represented to have 
given to his followers to save themselves by flight, are 
not easily accounted for upon the supposition of the proph- 
ecy being fabricated after the event. Either the Chris- 
tians, when the siege approached, did make their escape 
from Jerusalem, or they did not: if they did, they must 
have had the prophecy amongst them : if they did not know 
of any such prediction at the time of the siege: if they did 
not take notice of any such warning, it was an improbable 
fiction, in a writer publishing his work near to that time 
(which, upon any even the lowest and most disadvantageous 
supposition, was the case with the gospels now in oOr hands) 
and addressing his works to Jews and to Jewish converts 
(which Matthew certainly did) to state that the followers of 
Christ had received admonitions, of which they made no 
\ise when the occasion arrived, and of which, experience 
then recent proved, that those, who were most concerned 
to know and regard them, were ignorant or negligent. 
Even if the prophecies came to the hands of the evangelists 
through no better vehicle than tradition, it must have been 
by a tradition which subsisted prior to the event. And to 
suppose, that without any authority whatever, without so 
much as even any tradition to guide them, they had forged 

*Lukexxi. 20, 21. 'When ye thall tee Jerusalem compassed with armies, then 
know that the desolation thereof is nigh ; then let them which are in Judea flee to the 
mountains, and let them which are in the midst of it depart out, and let not them that 
are in the countries enter thereinto." 

JWat/. xiv, 18, " Wbvn ye shaW see JetusftVtft coT(\\inAse& 'w\\li «Lrmles, then Un thvm 
wAicfc be in Judea flte unto th^ roo\ima\i\*» Ua. VVm vi\y«\\ \& im >Snfc\\ww*:Av\vw3X wscwt 
rfowo to tmke any thiiw out of hi» lioust *, ueiOaev \«vV\u\ >«Yv«V \%\v\ \>i<i ^kX^^ t^vwtv 
back to udui hoM cIqim** 
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these passages, is to impute to them a degree of fraud and 
imposture, from every appearance of which their composi- 
tions are as^far removed as possible. 

5. I think that, if the prophecies had been composed af- 
ter the event, there would have been more specification. 
The names or descriptions of the enemy, the general, the 
emperor, would have been found in them. The designation 
of the time would have been more determinate. And I am 
fortified in this opinion by observing, that the counterfeited 
prophecies of the Sybilline oracles, of the twelve patriarchs, 
and, I am inclined to believe, most others of the kind, are 
mere transcripts of the history moulded into a prophetic 
form. 

It is objected, that the prophecy of the destruction of Je- 
rusalem is mixed, or connected with expressions which 
relate to the final judgment of the world ; and so connected 
as to lead an ordinary reader to expect, that these two 
events would not be far distant from each other. To 
which 1 answer, that the objection does not concern our 
present argument. If our Saviour actually foretold the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, it is sufhcient ; even although we 
should allow, that the narration of the prophecy had com- 
bined together what had been said by htm upon kindred 
subjects, without accurately preserving the order, or always 
noticing the transition of the discourse. ^ 



CHAR IL 

The Morality of the Gospel, 

IN stating the morality of the gospel as an argument of 
its truth, I am willing to admit two points, first, that the 
teaching of morality was not the primary design ef the 
mission ; secondly, that morality, neither in the gospel, nor 
in any other book, can be a subject, properly speaking, of 
discovery. 

If I were to describe in a very few words the scope of 
Christianity, as a revelation^* I should say , that it was to in- 
fluence the conduct of human life, by establishing the proof 
of a future state of reward and punishment — ^ to bring life 
and immortality to light." The direct object, therefore, of 
the design, is to supply motives and not rules^ sanctions and 

^QrettLund KiMtimabH beneficial purpoiet mvy lie tMa^oii Vi ^\vfvi0?% xtSeiaiiKRK 
and e»jtetmJlj by bit deaib. whicb do not belong to CWi%\\'aiv\\'^ «a % Teoelat^tv^^%x>^ 
t/iev mif^t lure existed, and they might have been wwmpVflmA^^WStt^'^^'^aSk.""'*"^ 
MB Utt» JiAg kafg been made acquaimid with tbeuu 

02 
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not precepts. And these were what mankind stood most 
io need of. The members of civilized society can, in ali 
ordinary cases, judge tolerably well how they ought to act; 
,but without a future state, or, which is the same thing, vRitb- 
out credited evidence of that state, they want a motive to 
their duty; they want at least strength of motive sufficient 
to bear up against the force of pa?sion, and the temptation 
of the present advantage. Their rules want authority. 
The most important service that can be rendered to human 
life, and that, consequently, which, one might expect be«- 
forehand would be the great end and office of a revelation 
from God, is to convey to the world authorized assurances 
of the reality of a future existence. And although, in doing 
■ this, or by the ministry of the same person by which this 
is done, moral precepts or examples, or illustrations of mor- 
al preceptd tt^ay be occasionally given, and be highly valu- 
able, yet still they do not form the original purpose of 
the mission. 

Secondly, morality, neither in the gospel, nor in any 
other book, can be a subject of discovery, properly so call- 
ed. By which proposition, 1 mean, that there cannot, in 
morality, be any thing similar to what are called discover- 
ies in natural pbtlcKiilpby, in the arts of life, and in some 
sciences ; as the system of the universe, the circulation of 
tijp blood, the polarity of the magnet, the laws of gravita- 
tion, alphabetical writing, deehnal arithmetic, ^nd some 
other things of the same sort ; facts, or proofs, or contrivan- 
ces, before totally unknown and unthought of. Whoever 
therefore expects, in reading the New Testament, to be 
struck with discoveries in morals, in the manner in which 
bis mind was affected, when he first came to the knowledge 
©f-the discoveries above-mentioned ; or rather in the man- 
ner in which the world was affected by them, when they 
were first published ; expects what, as I apprehend, the na- 
ture of the subject renders it impossible he should meet 
with. And the foundation of my opinion is this, that the 
qualities of actions depend entirely upon their effects, 
which effects must all along have been the subject of hu- 
man experience. 

When it is once settled, no matter upon what principle, 

that to do good is virtue, the rest is calculation. But since 

the calculation cannot be instituted concerning each par- 

ficular action, we establish intermexHate rales : by which 

ft'oceeding ibe business of mot^^Wty \s\xvxvc.\xi^c\VL\»X.^^.^^^^ 

fJbeDy it is concerning o\w Fu\eai\ouftV\i^^v^^Difc^^'^5iQfAt%n 
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whether in their tendency they be beneficial ; concerning- 
our actions we have only to ask, whether they be agreeable 
to the rules. We refer actions to rules, and rules to public 
happiness. Now in the formation of these rules, there is 
no place for discovery prQperly so called, but there is am- 
ple room for the exercise of wisdom, judgment and prudence. 

As 1 wish to deliver argument rather than panegyric, I 
shall treat of the morality of the gospd in subjection to 
these observations. And after all, I think it such a moral- 
ity, as, considering from whom it came, is most extraordi- 
nary ; and such, as, without allowing some degree of reality 
to the character and pretensions of the religion, it is diffi- 
cult to account for; or to place the argument somewhat 
lo.wer in the scale, it is such a morality, as completely re- 
pels the supposition of its being the tradition of a barbar- 
ous age, or of a barbarous people, of the religion being 
founded in folly, or 6f its being the production of craft ; 
and it repels also, in a great-,degree, the supposition of its 
having been the effusion of dn enthusiastic mind. 

The division, under which the subject may be most con- 
veniently treated of, is th^t of the things taught, and the 
manner of teaching. 

Under the first head, I should willingly, if the limits and 
nature of my work admitted of it, transcribe into this chap- 
ter the whole of what has been said uj on the morality of 
the gospel, by the author of the in^i^mal evidence of Chris^ 
pianiiy ; because it perfectly agrees with my own opinion, 
!^nd because it is.impossible to say the same thing so well. 
This acut6 observer of human nature, and, as I believe, 
sincere convert to Christianity, appears to me to have 
made out satisfactorily the two following positions, viz. 

I. That the gospel omits some qualities, which have 
usually eng^ed the praises and admiration of mankind, 
but which, in reality, and in their general effects, have 
been prejudicial to human happiness. 

II. That the gospel has brought forward some vlrtued, 
which possess the highest intrinsic value, but whieh have 
commonly been overlooked and contemned. 

The first of these propositions, he exempHfies, in th^ 
instances of friendship, patriotism, active courage ; in the 
sense in which these qualities are usually understood, aiM 
in the .conduct which they often produce. 

The second, in the ifistances of pafi^We coxlT^^^ ^"^ ^^* . 
durance of sufferiogB^ patience under ^SeoxiNa ^Xkdk>S3LY^^^ 
JkumiJitjr, meBistancey placability. 
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The truth is, there are two opposite descriptions of 
character, under which mankind may generally be classed. 
The one possesses vigour, firmness, resolution, is daring 
and active, quick in its sensibilities, jealous of its fame, 
eager in its attachments, inflexible in its purpose, violent 
in its resentments. 

The other, meek, yielding, complying, forgiving ; not 
prompt to act but willing to suffer, silent and gentle under 
rudeness and insult, suing for reconciliation where others 
would demand satisfaction, giving way to the pushes of 
impudence, conceding and indulgent to the prejudices, the 
wrong-headedness, the intractability of those with whom 
it has to deal. 

The former of these characters is, and ever hath been, 
the favourite of the world. It is the character of great 
men. There is a dignity in it which universally commands 
respect. 

The latter is poor-spirited, tame, and abject. Yet so it 
hath happened, that, with the founder of Christianity, this 
latter is the subject of his commendation, his precepts, his 
example ; and that the former is so, in no part of its com- 
position. This, and nothing else, is {he character designed 
in the following remarkable passage : " Resist not evil ; 
but whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also ; and if any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also ; 
and whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain ; love your enemies; bless them that curse you; 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despiteful ly use and persecute you.'' This certainly is not 
common-place morality. It is very original. It shows at 
least (and it is for this purpose we produce it) that no two 
tilings can be more different than the heroic and the Chris* 
tian character. 

Now the author, to whom I refer, has not only remark- 
ed this difference more strongly than any preceding writer, 
but has proved, in contradiction to first impressions, to pop- 
ular opinion, to the encomiums of orators and poets, and 
even to the suffrages of historians and moralists, that the 
latter character possesses the most of true worth, both aa 
being most difficult either to be acquired or sustained, and 
as contributing most to the happiness and tranquillity of 
^ciaJ life. The state of his argument is as follows : 
/. if this disposition were wTU\eTft^.j \Xve cas^v^c\fe«tv 
ite world frould be a socieVj o£ it\eikdA« \)V^T^«a^Vl ^^^^ 
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other disposition were uDiversal, it would prodace a scene 
of universal contention. The world could not hold a gen- 
eration of such men. 

II. If, what is the fact, the disposition be partial ; if a 
few be actuated by it, amongst a multitude who are not, 
in whatever degree it does prevail, in the same propor- 
tion it prevents, allays, and terminates quarrels, the great 
disturbers of human happiness, and the great sources of 
human misery, so far as man^s happiness and misery de- 
pend upon man. Without this disposition enmities must 
not only be frequent, but, once begun, must be eternal ; 
for each retaliation being a fresh injury, and, consequently, 
requiring a fresh satisfaction^ no period can be assigned to 
the reciprocation of affronts, and to the progress of hat- 
red, but that which closes the lives, or at least, the inter- 
course of the parties. 

I would only add to these observations, that although the 
former of the two characters above described may be occa- 
sionally useful,although,perhaps,agreatgeneral,or a great 
statesman, may be formed, and these may be instruments of 
important benefits to mankind, yet is this nothing more than 
what is true of many qualities, which are acknowledged to 
be vicious. Envy is a quality of this sort. I, know not a 
stronger stimulus to exertion. Many a scholar, many an 
artist, many a soldier, has been produced by it. W e verthe- 
less, since in its general effects it is noxious, it is properly 
condemned, certainly is not praised, by sober moralists. 

It was a portion of the same character as that we iare 
defending, or rather of his love of the same character, 
which our Saviour displayed, in his repeated correction of 
the ambition of his disciples ; his frequent admonitions, 
that greatness with them was to consist in humility ; his 
censure of that love of distinction, and greediness of supe- 
riority, which the chief persons amongst bis countrymen 
were wont, on all occasions, great and Uttle, to betray. 
" They (the scribes and pharisees) love the uppermost 
rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues, and 
greetings in the markets, and to be called of men, Kabbi, 
Kabbi. But be not ye called Rabbi, for one is your master 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren ; and call no man 
your father upon the earth, for one is your Father, which 
is in heaven ; neither be ye called masters, for one is your 
Master, even Christ ; but he that is gre-Ate^t ^vsiwwj; -tyvM. 
shaJJ he jour servant, and whosoe\eT sWW e,^v^VV\t«H«\\ 
BjjaJJ be abased, and he that shall Yiuiu\)\c YiwiftoM '^^'^'^ 
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exalted.^^* 1 make no farther remark upon these passa- 
ges, (because they are, in truth, only a repetition of the 
doctrine, different expressions of the principle, which we 
have already stated^ except that some of the passages, 
especially our Lord^s advice to the guests at an entertain- 
ment, (Luke xiv. 7.) seem to extend the rule to what we 
call manners ; which was, both regular in point of con- 
sistency, and not so much beneath the dignity of our Lord's 
mission as may at first sight be supposed, for bad manners 
are bad morals. 

It is sufficiently apparent, that the precepts we have re- 
cited, or rather the dispositions which these precepts in- 
culcate, relate to personal conduct from personal motives; 
to cases in which men act from im])ulse, for themselves, 
and from themselves. When it comes to be considered, 
what is necessary to be done for the sake of the public, 
and out of regard to the general welfare, (which consid- 
eration, for the most part, ought exclusively to govern the 
duties of men in public stations) it comes to a case to 
which the rules do not belong. This distinction is plain ; 
and, if it were less so, the consequence would not be much 
felt, for, it is very seldom that, in the intercourse of pri- 
vate life, men act with public views. The personal mo- 
tives, from which they do act, the rule regulates. 

The preference of the patient to the heroic character 
which we have here noticed, and which the reader will find 
explained at large in the work to which we have referred 
him, is a peculiarity in the Christian institution, which 1 pro- 
pose as an argument of wisdom, very much beyond the situ- 
ation and natural character of the person who delivered it. 

II. A second argument, drawn from the morality of the 
New Testament, is the stress which is laid by our Saviour 
upon the regulation of the thoughts. And 1 placejthis con- 
sideration next to the other, because they are connected. 
The other related to the malicious passions, this to the vo- 
luptuous. Together they comprehend the whole charac- 
ter. 

" Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, &c. — These are the things which defile 
a mam^' Matt. xx. 19. 

" Wo unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for 

ye make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, but 

within they are full of exlorUou aud excess. — Ye are like 

vato fvhUed sepulchres, wb'icVi \av\eeCL ;\^^^At\i^^w>:\K\x\<i>^v 
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ward, but are withia full of dead men^s bones, and of all 
uDcleanness ; even so je also outwardly appear righteous 
unto men, but Tvithin ye are full of hypocrisj and iniqui- 
ty." Matt, xxiii. 26, 27. 

And more particularly that strong expression, HVlatt. v. 
28.) ^^ Whosoever looketh on a^oman to lust alter her, 
hath committed adultery already wifli her in his heart." 

There can be no doubt with any reflecting mind, but 
that the propensities of our nature must be subjected to 
regulation ; but the question is, where the check ought to 
be placed, upon the thought, or only upon action. In this 
question our Saviour, in the texts here quoted, has pro- 
nounced a decisive judgment He makes the control of 
thought essential. Internal purity with him is every thing. 
Now I contend that this Is the only discipline which can 
succeed ; in other words, that a moral system, which pro- 
hibits actions, but leaves the thoughts at liberty, will be 
ineflfectual, and is therefore unwise. 1 know not how to go 
about the proof of a point, which depends upon experience 
and upon a knowledge of the human constitution, better 
than by citing the judgment of persons, who appear to 
have given great attention to the subject, and to be well 
qualified to form a true opinion about it. Boerhaave, 
speaking of this very declaration of our Saviour, " whoso- 
ever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath already 
committed adultery with her in his heart," and understand- 
ing it, as we do, to contain an injunction to lay the 
check upon the thoughts, was wont to say, that "our Sa- 
viour knew mankind better than Socrates." Haller. who 
has recorded this saying of Boerhaave's, adds to it the fol- 
lowing remark of his own :* "It did not escape the obser- 
vation of our Saviour, that the rejection of any evil 
thoughts was the best defence against vice ; for, when a 
debauched person fills his imagination with impure pic- 
tures, the licentious ideas which he recalls, fail not to stim- 
ulate his desires with a degree of violence which he can- 
not resist. This will be followed by gratification, unless 
some external obstacle should prevent him from the com- 
mission of a sin, which he had internally resolved on." 
" Every moment of time (says our author) that is spent in 
meditations upon sin, increases the povver of the dangerous 
object which has possessed our imagination." 1 suppose 
these reflections will be generally assented to. 

IJI- Thirdly, had a teacher of motaWVy b^^xx 'ias^<^<^ ws^» 

* tetters to his dausWxcv* 
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kerning a general principle of conduct, and for a short rule 
of life ; and had he instructed the person who consulted 
him, " constantly to refer his actions to what he believed 
to be the will of his Creator, and constantly to have in 
view, not his own interest and gratification alone, but the 
happiness and comfort o^those about him," he would have 
been thought, I doubt not, in any age of the world, and in 
any, even the most improved state of morals, to have de- 
livered a judicious answer ; because, b^ the first direction, 
he suggested the only motive which acts steadily and uni- 
formly, in sight and out of sight, in familiar occurrences 
and under pressing temptations ; and, in the second^ he cor- 
rected, what, of all tendencies in the human character,^ 
stands most in need of correction, selfishness^ a contempt of 
other men^s conveniency and satisiaction. In estimating 
the value of a moral rule, we are to have regard, not only 
to the particular duty, but the general spirit ; not only to 
what it directs us to do, but to the character which a com- 
pliance with its direction is likely to form in us. So, in 
the present instance, the rule here recited will never fail 
to make him who obeys it considerate^ not only of the 
rights, but of the feelings of other men, bodily and mental, 
in great matters and in small, of the ease, the accommo- 
dation, the self-complacency of all with whom he has any 
concern, especially of all who are in his power, or de- 
pendent upon his will. 

Now what, in the most applauded philosopher of the 
most enlightened age of the world, would have been deem* 
ed worthy of his wisdom, and of his character, to say, our 
Saviour hath said, and upon just such an occasion as that 
which we have feigned. 

" Then one of them, which was a lawyer, asked him a 
question, tempting him, and saying. Master, which is the 
$rreat commandment in the law ? Jesus said unto him. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind ; this is the first 
and great commandment ; and the second is like unto it. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; on these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets.^' Mat. 
xxii. 35—40. 

The second precept occurs in St. Matthew, on another 

occaision similar to this, (xix. 16.) and both of them upon 

a third similar occasion in Luke^ (x. 27.) In these two 

htter instances, the quesWon i^to^o^^^ yi^.^ '^^'^Vi'^X.^haiU 

/ do to inherit eternal life 1*^ 
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Upon all these occasions, I cotmder the words cit oar 
Savioar as expressii^ precisely the same chin^ as wliat I 
have put into the month of the cnonil phifocMpber. If^w 
do I think that it detracts mach tro<n the merli: ot the 
answer, that these precepts are extant m the Koaaic ozmIa : 
for bis laying his finger, if I mar io sar^ opoa t:ie«e pce^ 
cepts ; his drawing them oat from the reft of thar f oiuu- 
minous institation ; his stating of tiiem, not aiinplj ammuriC 
the n amber, bat as the greatest and the 9«im uf all che 
others ; in a word, his propoaog of tiw» to hiii hear «ct 
for their rule and princi^le^ was oar .SavrioorN own. 

And what oar Sarioor had said opoo the ^n^,fi<.T^ appears 
to me to h^Yefixtd the sentiment amofi^t hL- :':U07reT». 

St. Paul has it expreselr, -if there hi iknj o^h^r '^^ioih 
mandment, it is briefly comprehendei in ^y/t* iavLatr. Thdii 
shalt lore thy neighbour as thy«K';"* and a^^TiA^ -:'ir ail 
the law is fulfilled in one wori. er^n this. Thoa i(&.).': k^e 
thy neighbour as thyself-''"^ 

St. John, in like manner, ^ thi^ c^a-m^^f-ifcient hav^^ w* 
from him, that he who loretb God.5->»e hi--» brother *!shi.''t 

St. Peter, not very difierently. -*eein^ that ?e iM*e yw- 
rified your souls in obeying tbe tr-ith ttc-'^rnzh lY^ «pirit» lU^ 
to unfeigned love of the brethrea. ^ee that re life «« 
another with a pure heart lerreRtlr."^ 

And it is so well known, as to re^re ii/-> <-^;%i>rji ?/) 
verify it, that this love, or charitj, cr, in ethef wi'^i^ r*,- 
gard to the welfare of other*. r!M»i3rari'Vj%i*cr3c<i*s;:fvs'af5» 
all the perceptive parts of the apofftohc «rfi?.;^-yf. It ;t :i* 
theme of all their exhortationf, tbat with wiBich i^sfiir mjh- 
rality begins and ends, from which all ti^,:r ^Uttiuii ^^ 
enumerations set ou<, and into which tfa^y teUAr*, 

And that this temper, for sorrie time at iea^L <Je4oe%iCe«{ jn 
its purity to succeeding Chriniaa^. U attested by /^e ^/ftL^ 
earliest and best of ;he remainin:^ writi?);^ 4>f tfae ^^^^/J^^ 
al fathers, the epistle of the Roman Clemeat The n^^t^kr 
ness of the Christian chancier rei^tm tbrv/n^hi^l tl^ wii/A^ 
of that excellent piece. The occa.4Mi c^tu:4 HfH "it. It 
was to compose the disse aliens of the cborr.fs <^ C^rvr/w^^. 
. And the venerable hearer of *he zpfM\e»4of:^wi€ bH^^ftf 
in the display of this principle, of the jfirte^t pjWMijre^ W^ 
their writings. He calls to the remeinbraiice of tbe i>ffm^ 
thian church its former character, in wbi^ ^jre were ftU 
of you (he tells them) humble miiideAi noi ViOMltoi; «A '^sa*^ 
thifl^, desmng rather to be subject Uiaa to (|tiircta^ V»*^^«t 
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than to receive, being content with the portion Grod had 
dispensed to you, and harkening diligently to his word, ye 
were enlarged in your bowels, having his sufferings always 
before your eyes. Ye contended day and night for the 
the whole brotherhood, that with compassion and a good 
conscience the number of his elect might be saved. Ye 
were sincere, and without offence towards €ach other. Ye 
bewailed every one his neighboiir's sins, esteeming their 
defects as your own."* His prayer for them was for the 
" return of peace, long-suffering, and patience."t And his 
advice to those, who mis^ht have J;>een the occasion of dif- 
ference in the society, is conceived in the true spirit, and 
with a perfect knowledge of the Christian character. 
" Who is there among you that is generous? Who that is 
compassionate? Who that has any charity? Let him 
say, if this sedition, this contention, and these schisms, be 
^t upon my jiccounti I am ready to depart, to go away whither- 

soever ye please, and do whatsoever ye shalJ command me, 
only let the flock of Christ be in peace withi the elders who 

\ are set over it. He that shall do this, shall get to himself a 
very great honour in the Lord ; and there is no place but 
what will be ready to receive him, for the earth is the 
Lord's, and the fulness thereof These things they, who 
have their conversation towards God, not to be repented of, 
both have done, and will be always ready to do,"} 

This sacred principle, this earnest recommendation of 
forbearance, lenity, and forgiveness, mixes with all the 
writings of that age. There are more quotations in the 
apostolical fathers of texts which relate to these points, 
than of any other. Christ's sayings had struck them. 
" Not rendering (saith Polycarp, the disciple of John) evil 
for evil, or railing for railing, or striking for striking, or 
cursing for cursing."§ Again, speaking of some whose be- 
haviour had given great offence, " be ye moderfTte (says he) 
upon this occasion, and look not upon such as enemies, but 
call them back as suffering and erring members, that ye 
save your whole body."|| 

" Be ye mild at their anger, (saith Ignatius, the com- 
panion of Polycarp) humble at their boastingfs, to their 
blasphemies return your prayers, to their error your firm- 
ness in the faith: when they are cruel, be ye gentle ; not 
'^^ ,<endeavouring to imitate their ways, let us be their brethren 

; "^ in uU kindness and moderation, but let us be followers of 

• Ep, Clem. Rom. c. 2, A, B. "Waktft TtixuAaflCvm. A "»»» ^ W* 
t lb. c. 54. I P<A.B|h •A,P\»\.c.V \1^5u\\* 
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the Lord, for Mrho was ever more unjustly used, more des- 
titute, more despised ? 

IV. A fourth quality, hy which the morality of the gos- 
pel is distinguished, is the exclusion of regard to fame and - 
reputation. 

" Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be 
seen of them, otherwise ye have no reward of your Father 
which is in heaven."* 

" When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut t^hy door, pray to thy Father which is in se- 
cret ; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward 
thee opehly."t 

And the rule by parity of reason is extended to all other 
virtues. 

I do not think, that either in these, or in any other pas- 
sage of the New Testament, the pursuit of fame is stated 
as a vice ; it is only said that an action, to be virtuous, must 
be independent of it I would also observe, that it is not 
publicity, but ostentation, which is prohibited ; not the 
mode, but the motive of the action, which is regulated. 
A good man will prefer that mode, as well as those objects 
of his beneficence, by wl^ich he can produce the greatest 
effect ; and the view of this purpose may dictate sometimes 
publication, and sometimes concealment. Either the one 
or the other may be the mode of the action, according aa 
the end to be promoted by it appears to require. But from 
the motive^ the reputation of the deed, and the fruits and 
advantage of that reputation to ourselves, must be shut 
out, or, in whatever proportion they are not so, the action 
in that proportion fails of being virtuous. 

This exclusion of regard to human opinion, is a differ-* 
ence, not so much in the duties, to which the teachers of 
virtue would persuade mankind, as in the manner and top- 
ics of persuasion. And in this view the difference is great. 
When we set about to give advice, our lectures are full of 
the advantages of character, of the regard that is due to ap- 
pearances and to opinion ; of what the world, especially of 
what the good or great, will think and say ; of jthe value of 
public esteem, and of the qualities by which men acquire it. 
Widely different irom this was our Saviour's instruction : and 
the difference was founded on the best reasons. For, howev- 
er the care of reputation, the authority of public opinion, or 
even of the opinion of good men, the satisfaction of being well 
received and well thought of) the beuefeX. ol Xi^YCk^^iasynw 
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and distinguished, are topics, to which we areiain to have 
recourse in our exhortations, the true virtue is that which 
discards these considerations absolutely; and which re- 
tires from them all to the single internal purpose of pleas- 
ing God. This at least was the virtue which our Saviour 
taught. And in teaching of this, he not only confined the 
views of his followers to the proper measure and principle 
of human duty, but acted in consistency with his office as 
a monitor from heaven. 

Next to what our Saviour taught, may he considered the 
manner of his teaching; which was extremely peculiar, 
yet I think, precisely adapted to the peculiarity of his 
character and situation. His lessons did not consist of dis- 
quisitions ; of any thing like moral essays, or like sermons, 
or like set treatises upon the several points which he men- 
tioned. When he delivered a precept, it was seldom that 
he added any proof or argument ; still seldomer, that he ac- 
companied it with, what all precepts require, limitations 
and distinctions. His instructions were conceived in short 
emphatic rules, in occasional reflections, or in round max- 
ims. I do not think that this was a natural, or would 
have been a proper method, for a philosopher or a moralist ; 
or that it is a method which can be successfu41y imitated 
by us. But I contend that it was suitable to the charac- 
ter which Christ assumed, and to the situation in which, as 
a teacher, he was placed. He produced himself as a mes- 
senger from God. He put the truth of what he taught up- 
on authority. In the choice, therefore, of his mode of 
teaching, the purpose by him to be consulted was impres- 
sicn ; because conviction, which forms the principal end of 
our discourses, was to arise in the minds of his followers 
from a different source, from their respect to his person and 
authority. Now, for the purpose of impression singly and 
exclusively (I repeat again, that we are not here to consid- 
er the convincing of the understanding) I know nothing 
which would have so great force, as strong ponderous max- 
ims, frequently urged, and frequently brought back to the 
thoughts of^the hearers. 1 know nothing tliat could in this 
view be said better, than " do unto others, as ye would that 
others should do unto you ; the first and great command- 
ment is, thou shalt love the Lord thy God ; and the second 
is like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 
It must also be remembered, that our Lord's ministry, upon 
//7e supposition either of one year or three .^compared with 
his fvorky was of short dut:;vlvou', \\i^\^Yj\V\Cm\\»A\:\\si^^\x^ 
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had many places to visit, various audiences to address; that 
his person was generally besieged by crowds of followers ; * 
that he was, sometimes, driven away from the place vd^ere 
he was teaching by persecution, and, at other times, thought 
fit to withdraw himself from the commotions of the popu- 
lace. Under these circumstances, nothing appears to have 
been so practicable, or likely to be efficacious, as leaving 
wherever he came concise lessons of duty. These circum- 
stances at least show the necessity he was under of com- 
prising what he delivered in a small compass. In particu- 
lar, his sermon upon the mount ought always to be consid- 
ered with a view to these observations. The question is 
not, whether a fuller, a more accurate, a more systematic, 
or a more argumentative discourse upon morals might not 
have been pronounced, but whether more could have been 
said in the same room, better adapted to the exigencies of 
the hearers, or better calculated for the purpose of impres- 
sion.' Seen in this light, it hath always appeared to me to 
be admirable. Dr. Lardner thought that this discourse was 
made up of what Christ had said at different times, and up- 
on different occasions, several of which occasions are no- 
ticed in St. Luke's narrative. 1 can conceive no reasoa 
for this opinion. I believe that our Lord delivered this 
discourse at one time and place, in the manner related by 
St. Matthew, that he repeated the same rules and maxims 
at different times, as opportunity or occasion suggested ; 
that they were often in his mouth, were repeated to dif- 
ferent audiences, and in various conversations. 

It is incidental to this mode of moral instruction, which 
proceeds not by proof, but upon authority, not by disquisi- 
tion, but by precept, that the rules will be conceived m ab- 
solute terms, leaving the application^ and the distinctions 
that attend it, to the reason of the hearer. ' It is likewise ta 
be expected, that they will be delivered in ferms, by so 
much the more forcible and energetic, as they have to en- 
counter natural or general propensities. It is further also 
to be remarked, that many of those strong instances which 
appear in our Lord's sermon, such as ^^ if any man will 
smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also ; 
If any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also ; whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain ;'' though they appear 
in the f«rm of specific precepts, are intended as de%ccv^Nlv^j6 
of dispoBitioa and character. A specv^c c.ws\\|\v»xi^^ -wSoi 
the precepts would be of Utile value* \>>3X VNx^ ^^wJsnsss*^ 

P2 
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which they inculcate is of the highest. He who siiotiij 
content himself with waiting for the occasion, and with 
litejgUj ohserving the rule when the occasion offered, 
would do nothing, or worse than nothing ; hut he who con- 
siders the character and disposition which is hereby incul- 
cated, and places that disposition before him as the model 
to which he should bring his own^ takes, perhaps, the best 
possible method of improving the benevolence, and of calm- 
ing and rectifying ihe vices of his temper. If it be said 
that this disposition is unattainable, I answer, so is all per- 
fection ; ought therefore a moralist to recommend imper- 
fections ? One excellency, however, of our Saviour's rules 
is, that they are either never mistaken, or never so mis- 
taken as to do harm. I could feign a hundred cases, in 
which, the literal application of the rule^ ^^ of doing to others 
as we would that others should do unto us,'' might mislead 
us; but I never yet met with the man who was actually 
mislead by it. JS otwithstanding that our Lord bid his fol- 
lowers, " not to resist evil," and " to forgive the enemy, 
who should tresspass against them, not till seven times but 
till seventy times seven," the Christian has hitherto suffer- 
ed little by too much placability or forbearance. I would 
repeat once more, what has already been twice remarked^ 
that these rules were designed to regulate personal con- 
duct from personal motives, and for this purpose alone. 

I think that these observations will assist us greatly in 
placing our Saviour's conduct, as a moral teacher, in a prop- 
er point of view ; especially when it is considered, that to 
. deliver moral disquisitions was no part of his design, to 
teach morality at all was only a subordinate part of it, his 
great business being to supply, what was much more want- 
ing than the lessons of morality, stronger moral sanctions^ 
land clearer assurances of a future judgment.* 

The parables of the New Testament are, many of them, 
such as would have done honour to any book in the worlds 
I do not mean in style and diction, but in the choice of the 
subjects, in the structure of the narratives, in the aptness, 

* Some appear to reqiure in a religions tyiteni, or in tbe booki which profen to ie^ 
liver chat tystem, minute direction! for every case and occurrence that may arise. This, 
•ay they, is necessary to tender a revelation perfect, especially one which has for its ob- 
-jeetthrTegatation of human conducts Naw, how prolix, and yet how incomplete and 
unavailing, such an attempt must have been, is i>roved by one notable example: ** Tha 
Indoo and Muuulman religion are institutes of civil law, regulating the minutest quea^ 
lions both of property, and of all questions ^hich come under the cagnizaoce of tbe 
nagistratCh And to what length details of this kind are necessarilv carried, whvn once 
aajfao, may he anderitood from an anecdote of the Mussulman code, which we have j» 
friftd from the iDO«t reapectable KU\hont> . thvi unit \tn Wisav MroM«\» fxt tkouMMMC inf 
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t>ropriety, and force of circumstances! Restitute 

and in some, as that of the good Sami^ -g <? ^^^a 

8on, the pharisee and the publican, in"l "^ ^ 2 § ^ 
and simplicity, which, in the best prodt "** ^ ^ sV 
genius, is the fruit only of a much exercise. 
vated judgment. 

The LorcTs prayer^ for a succession of sole^ 
for fixing the attention upon a few great points, i 
ness to every condition, for sufficiency, for conciseness 
without obscurity, for the weight and real importance of 
its petitions, is without an equal or a rival. 

From whence did these come ? Whence had this man this 
wisdom? Was our Saviour, in fact, a well instructed phi- 
losopher, whilst he is represented to us as an illiterate peas- 
ant ? Or shall we say that some early Christians of taste 
and education composed theSe pieces, and ascribed them 
to Christ ? Beside all other incredibilities in this account, 
I answer, with Dr. Jortin, that they could not do it. No 
specimens of composition, which the Christians of the first 
century have left us, authorize us to believe that they were 
equal to the task. And how little qualified the Jews, the 
countrymen $nd companions of Christ, were to assist him 
in the undertaking, may be judged of from the traditions, 
and writings of theirs which were the nearest to that age. 
The whole collection of the Talmud is one continued proof 
into what folhes ihey fell whenever they left their Bible; 
and how little capable they were of furnishing out such 
lessons as Christ delivered. 

But there is still another view, in which our Lord's dis- 
courses deserve to be considered ; and that is, in their neg^ 
aiive character, net in what they did, but in what they did 
not contain. Under this head, the following reflections ap- 
pear to me to possess some weight. 

I. They exhibit no particular description of the invisible 
world. The future happiness of the good, and the misery 
of the bad, which is all we want to be assured of, is directly 
and positively affirmed, and is represented by metaphors 
and comparisons, which were plainly mtended as metaphors 
and comparisons, and as nothing more. As to the re^t, a 
solemn reserve is maintained. The question concerning 
the woman who had been married to seyen brothers, ^^whose 
shall she be on the resurrection ?" was of a nature calculat- 
ed to have drawn from Christ a more cvtc\xTcis\asv>a^ ^5:^-^ 
couDt of the state of the human species Vu V^eXt loXxa^ «v* 
jtstisace. He cut short, howeYer^ the Inc^Vrs Vj ^s^ «Qaw««^ 
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which tht once rebuked Tain and intruding curiosity, and 
contep[|freeable to the best apprehensions we are able to form 
litejtl^n the subject, viz. " that they who are accounted wor- 
\Hrhy of that resurrection, shall be as the angels of God in 
heaven." I lay a stress upon this reserve, because it re- 
pels the suspicion of enthusiasm ; for enthusiasm is wont to 
expatiate upon the condition of the departed, above all 
other subjects ; and with a wild particularity. It is more- 
over a topic which is always listened to with greedine^. 
The teacher, therefore, whose principal purpose is to draw 
upon himself attention, is sure to be full of it. The Koran 
of Mahomet is half made up of it. 

II. Our Lord enjoined no austerities, lie not only en- 
joined none as absolute duties, but he recommended none 
as carrying men to a higher degree of divine favour. Place 
Christianity, in this respect, by the side of all institutions 
which have been founded in the fanaticism, either of their 
author, or of his first followers-; or rather compare in {hv& 
respect, Christianity as it came from Christ, with the same 
religion after it fell into other hands ; with the extravagant 
merit verjf soon ascribed to celibacy, solitude, voluntary 
poverty ; with the rigours of an ascetic, and the vows of 
a monastic life, the hair shirt, the watchings, the midnight 
prayers, the obmutescence, the gloom and mortification of 
religious orders, and of those who aspired to religious per- 
fection. 

III. Our Saviour uttered no impassioned devotion. There 
was no heat in his piety, or in the language in which he ex- 
pressed it ; no vehement or rapturous ejaculations ; no vio- 
lent urgency in his prayers. The Lord's prayer is a mod- 
el of calm devotion. His words in the garden are unaf- 
fected expressions, of a deep, indeed, but sober piety. He 
never appears to have been worked up into any thing like 
that elation, or that emotion of spirits, which is occasional- 
ly observed in most of those, to whom the name of enthusi- 
ast can in any degree be applied. I feel a respect for Meth- 
odists, because 1 believe that there is to be found amongst 
them much sincere piety, and availing, though not always 
well-informed Christianity ; yet 1 never attended a meeting 
of theirs, but I came away with the reflection, how differ- 
ent what I heard was from what I read ; I do not mean ia 
doctrine, with which at present, I have, no concen^ but ia 
manhevi hoy^ different from the calmness, the sobriety, the 

good seasBj and, I may add^ tke ftltetv^Wx ^sx^ ^mN^^xlA^ ^C 
^urXrcrd'a discourses. 
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IVi Jt is very usual with the hnmaii tel^L, Zv si.~:«:.i«.'je 
forwafidness and ferreDcj in a particuiar csTi&e. f:r ii-e h^lt- 
it of^neral and regular moralitj-; a&d A if latrrv'. so*! 
politrc also, in the leader of a seci or par^ :-: ti£':~ri-^ 
such a disposition in his followers. Ciriil c:£ t:: 'T^r- 
look this turn of tboug'ht; yet. tho^i^h :.\^-9r^L.T z ^i^rcr 
himself at the head of a new iBsiiti:;kr?. Lt i.-^'-i't^ .: :c../ 
to condemn it. "Xot eTen- one ths: *i.*i ii".: ir-E. L.::::- 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdcm cftriTc^ :^; ir "i-ii 
doeth the will of my Father which i* li L^i.-c'. »[".it 
will say' unto me io that day, L«r.!. L:t-.'. s-lt* «* - :i 
prophesied in thy name ? and :n thj' iiaaK L<Te ot*-: : :: .'.'- 
ils ? and in thy name done many w.-i^sJcn -1 n • ru* ^ ir. . 't- 
will I profess unto you. 1 never knew vfic CKZiZ". :':• r. :-.^- 
^6 ^^a/ ti'orfc iniquity''* So far wi^ iJe A'-'.:-c: :' ^. !:,•>- 
tianity from courting the attachisent ci" hi* i'^J,. ^r::* •/ 
any sacritice of (:riDciple« or hy a c^-df;?^:^!**:'.- v. :'.'; * - 
rors which even zeaJ in his serrke =;;:^i: L*t* ^i«;.-^^:^ 
This was a proof both of sj^ceriiy asd ke^r:!*^:- 

V. Nor, fifthly, did he fall in wiih asT cf ..-• 6^tnrtc 
factions of his countn', or with the tuiiznl bU% c: l.« ':»2fc 
education. Bred up a Jew, cjider a reilzioii ex:r^c^»jr 
technical, in an age and amozkg-t a f «op^ Er^rre t^Sfwc;'. .« 
of the ceremonies than of any other pan of th*? r*ii2>'.--. ie 
delivered an institution containicg iec* cf n'.^uL ii^s >j.«t 
more simple, than is to be focod in a;;T rel^^^viu n.-.x^ 
ever prevailed amongst mankind We have kc^wai. 1 c? 
allow, examples of an eothubiaisiD, which has twfrpt «w«y 
all external ordinances before it. B^t thi% cp;r;t c^fU j^^j 
did not dictate our Saviours conduct, eitl««r ia h> ir^*t» 
ment of the religion of his country, or in th«: fofn^'J^,9 <>f 
his own institution. In both he displayed the v>;::^'^:;^:«4 
and moderation of his judgment, lie c';rj?«3re'i aii cv«:r- 
strained scrupulousness, or perhaps an anV-ct^rion oi fccro- 
pulousness, about the Sabbath ; but how did h^ c^ri^'ir^ it? 
not by contemning or decrying the ioctltutiou it.<»eifl hct hj 
declaring that, ^^ the Sabbath was made for m^n, cot maa 
for tire Sabbath ;^' that is to say, that the .Sabbath vfM to 
be subordinate to its purpose, and that tliat purpo^K; waw 
the real good of those who were the subjects of the Uw, 
The same concerning the nicety of some of the Vit'^r^t^^ 
in paying tithes of the most trifling articles, accompariif'd 
with a neglect of justice, fidelity, and mercy. KW ^wvi* 
fault with them for misplacing Ibeir ^AiieV^ . Vl^^*>^*»>^^ 
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Speak disrespectfully oF the law of tithes, or of their ob- 
servance of it, but he assigns to such class of duties its prop- 
er station in the scale of moral importance. All this 
might be expected perhaps from a well-instructed, cool, and 
judicious philosopher, but was not to be looked for from an 
illiterate Jew, certainly not from an impetuous enthusiast. 

VI. Nothing could be more quibbling, than were the com- 
ments and expositions of the Jewish doctors, at that time; 
nothing so peurile as their distinctions. Their evasion of 
the fifth commandment, their exposition of the law of 
oaths are specimens of the bad taste in morals wbfch then 
prevailed. Whereas in a numerous collection of our Sa- 
viour's apothegms, many of them referring to sundry pre- 
cepts of the Jewish law, there is not to be found one exam- 
ple of sophistry, or of false subtlety, or of any thing ap 
proaching thereto. 

VII. The national temper of the Jews was intolerant, 
nar|*ow-minded, and excluding. In Jesus, on the contrary, 
whether we regard his lessons or his example, we see not 
only benevolence, but benevolence the most enlarged and 
comprehensive. In the parable of the good Samaritan, the 
very point of the story is, that the person relieved by him, 
was the national and religious enemy of his benefactor. 
Our Lord declared the equity of the divine administration, 
when he told the Jews (what, probably, they were surpris- 
ed to hear) " that many should come from the east and 
west, and should sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of heaven, but that the children of the 
kingdom should be cast into outer darkness."* His re- 
proof of the hasty zeal of his disciples, who would needs 
call down fire from heaven to revenge an affront put upon 
their Master, shows the lenity of his character, and of his 
religion ; and his opinion of the manner in which the most 
unreasonable opponents ought to be treated, or at least of 
the manner in which they ought not to be treated. The 
terms in which his rebuke was convej'ed, deserve to be no- 
ticed : — '' Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of."t 

VIII. Lastly, amongst the negative qualities of our reli- 
gion, as it came out of the hands of its founder and his 
apostles, we may reckon its complete abstraction from all 
views either of ecclesiastical or civil policy ; or, to meet a 
language much in fashion with some men, from the politics 
either of priests or statesmen. Christ's declaration, that 
'^bis kiagdom was not of this woTVd.j" xecotded by John ; 



|bi« evasion of the question, whether it was lawful or not to- J 
MvG tribute unto Cxsar, mentioned bj the three otb^ 
evangcltstsi his repjj lo an appllcntioD thni ivbr made tohttf 
to interpose his authority in a question of property, " Mm 
who made me a ruler or a judge over ^on ?" aBcribedtOr 
him by St. Luke ; his declining to esci-cise the office of a 
criminal judge in the case of the woman taken in adultery, 
as related by John, are all intelligible sign) (ica lions of our 
Saviour's scntinipnls upon this bend. And nith respect to 
folitica in Ihe usual sense of (hat vvord, or discu!>sions coo- 
Cernirig different forms of gnremmciil, Christianity declines 
every queslion upon Ihe subject. Whilst politicians are 
disiputing- about monarchies, aristocracies, and republics, 
Cbrislianity is alike applicable, usefnl, and friendly to them 
Ull; inasmuch as, 1st, it tends to make men virtuous, and 
as it is easier to govern good men than bad men under any 
constitution: as, 2dly, it states obedience to government 
in ordinary cases, to be not merely a submission Id force, 
but a duty of conscience ; as, 3dly, it induces dispositions 
favourable lo public tranquiility, a Chrislian''s chief care 
being lo pass quietly through (his world to n better : ae, 
4t!ily, it prays for coromnnitles, and for the governors of 
communities, ofwbateverdescription or denomination they 
be, ivith a solicitude and tervency proportioned to Ihe in- 
fluence which they possess upon human happiness. All 
which, in my opinion, is just as it should be. Had there 
been more to be found in scripture of a political nature, or 

(convertible lo political purposes, (he ttorsC use would have 
bean made of it on whichever side it seemed to lie. 
When, therefore, we consider Christ as a moral teacher, 
fremembering that this was only a secondary part of his 
oflice ; and thai morality, by the nature of the subject, doei 
not admit of discovery, properly so called) when we con- 
tider, either what he taught, or what he did not tench, ei- 
ther the substance or the manner of his instruction ; his 
preference of solid lo popular virtues, of a character which 
is commonly despised, to a character which is universally 
extolled ; his placing, in our licentious vices, ihe check in 
the right place, viz. upon the thoughts; his collecting of 
^L human duty inlo two well devised rules, his repe.lilion of 
^E| these rules, the stress lie laid upon them, especially in com- 
^^^.parison with positive duties, and his fixing- thereby the scn- 
^^^Umenls of his followers ; his exclusion of all regard to 
^^K^putnlion in our devotion and alma, and, h^ fwoX-j u<; xt--*.- 
^^^fon in our other virtues; whea v<e &oa%\&Kt xVv^V \^Si 'vir 
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structions were delivered in a form calculated for impres- 
eioD, the precise purpose in his situation to be consulted; 
and that they were illustrated by parables, the choice and 
structure of which would have been, admired in any com- 
position whatever ; when we observe him free from the 
usual symptoms of enthusiasm, heat, and vehemence in de- 
votion, austerity in institutions, and a wild particularity in 
the descriptions of a future state ; free also from the de- 
pravities of his age and country, without superstition 
amougpt the most superstitious of men, yet not decrying 
positive distinctions or external observances, but soberly 
recalling them to the principle of their establishment, and 
to their place in the scale of human duties: without soph- 
istry or trifling, amidst teachers remarkable for nothing 
so much as frivolous subtleties and quibbling expositions ; 
candid and liberal in his judgment of the rest of mankind, 
although belonging to a people who affected a separate 
claim to divine favour, and in consequence of that opinion, 
prone to uncharitabieness, partiality, and restriction ; when 
we tind in his religion, no scheme of building up a hieracby, 
or of ministering to the views of human governments: in a 
word, when we compare Christianity, as it came from iti 
Author, either with other religions, or with itself in other 
hands, the most reluctant understanding will be induced to 
acknowledge the probity, I think also, the good sense of 
those to whom it owes its origin ; and that some regard is 
due to the testimony of such men, when they declare their 
knowledge that the religion proceeded from God ; and 
when thtfy appeal for the truth of their assertion, to mira- 
cles which they wrought, or which thej saw. 

Perhaps the qualities which we observe in the religion, 
may be thought to prove something more. They would 
have been extraordinary, had the religion come from any 
person ; from the person, from whom it did coma, they are 
exceedingly so. What was Jesus in external appearance ? 
a Jewish peasant, the son of a carpenter, living with hi^ 
father and mother in a remote province of Palestine, until 
the time that he produced himself in his public character. 
He had no master to instruct or prompt him. He had read 
no books but the works of Moses and the prophets. He 
had visited no polished cities. He had received no lessons 
from Socrates or Plato ; nothing to form in him a taste or 
judgment, different from that of the rest of his countrymen, 
and of persona of the same rank o^ \vfe mVViWcft&^V^, Sm-^- 
posiag it to he true, whicli U ia tio\, \\i«X «\\Vi^ v^'"'^^^ 
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Borality might be picked out of the Greek and Roman writ- 
ings, they were wrilinge which ht had never seen. Sup* 
posiog them to be do more than what some or other ha^ .J 
taught ia various times and places, he could not collectJ 
them together. 

Who were his coadjutors in the uodertakiag, thepers 
into whose turn-Is ihe religion came al^erhia death ? a few ■' 
fishermen upon the lake of Tiberias, persons just as unedi 
caled, and for the purpose of framing rules of morality, at 
unpromising as himself. Suppose the missioa to be real, 
all thir, is accounted for^ the uniuitablenesa of the authors 
to the production, of the characters to the undertaking, no 
longer surprises us ; but without realiii), it is very difficult 
to explain liow such a ayBtem should proceed from such per- 
sons. Christ was not [Ike tiny other carpenter; the apos- 
tles were not like rdj other Ushermen. 

But the subject ia not evhausted hy these observations. I 
That portion of it, which is most reducible to points of ar- I 
gument, has been stated, and I trust truly. There are, 
however, same topics, of a more diffuse nature, which yet 
deserve to be proposed to the reader't attentinn. 

The character of Christ is a part of the morality of the 
gospel ; one strong obserratioo upon which is, that, neither 
as represented by his followers, nor as attacked by liis ene- 
mies, is he charged with- any perianal vice. This remark 
is as old as Origen: — '^Thoagh innumerable lies ami cal- 
umnies had been foiled against the venerable Jesus, none 
had dared to charge him with any intemperance."* Nota 
reflection upon this moral character, not an imputation or 
suspicion of any offence aj;ain3t purity andchastity, appears 
Ar five hundred years afier his birlh. This faulElessness ii 
more peculiar than we are apt (o imagine. Some stain pol- 
lutes the morals or the morality of almost every other 
(encher, and of every other lawgiver,! Zeno the stoJc, 
and Diogenes the cynic, fell into the foulest impurities ; of 
wjiich also Socrates himself ivas more than suspected. So- 
lon forbad unnatural crimes to slaves. Lycurgus tolerated 
theft as a part ofeducalion. Plato recommended a commu- 
nity of women. Aristotle maintained the general right of 
making war upon barbarians. The cUerCato was remark- ' 
able for the ill usage of his slaves. The younger gave up J 
liie person of his wife. One loose principle is fniind in almost A 
all the Pagan m«ralials ; is distinctly, however, ^^ty&\N«r 

• Oi Ep.Crli. 1. 3. Norn. K.ei. tinned. 
t Srcmmr imnncn nUkeUd b) GroUui de Vu.mAcm 
m. lit, rBceeileiitiaB. 
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in the writings of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Seneca, Epic- 
tetus, and that is, the allowing and even the recommend- 
ing to their disciples a compliance with the religion and 
with the religious rites of every country into which they 
came. In speaking of the founders of new institutions, we 
cauuDt forget Mahomet. His licentious transgressions of 
his own licentious rules ; his ahuse of the character which 
he assumed, and of the power which he had acquired, for 
the purposes of personal and privileged indulgence ; his 
avowed claim of a special permission from heaven of unlim- 
ited sensuality, is known to every reader, as it is conB^^ssed 
hy every writer of the Moslem story. 

Secondly, in the histories- which are left us of Jesus 
Christ, although very short, and although deahng in narra- 
tive, and not in observation or panegyric, we perceive, be- 
side the absence of every appearance of vice, traces of de- 
votion, humility, benignity, mildness, patience, prudence. 
I speak of traces of these qualities, because the qualities 
themselves are to be collected from incidents ; inasmuch as 
the terms are never used of Christ in the gospels, nor is 
any formal character of him drawn in any part of the New 
Testament. 

Thus we see the devoutness of bis mind, in hi3 frequent 
retirement to solitary prayer,* in his habitual giving of 
thanks,t in his reference of the beauties and operations of 
nature to the bounty of Providence ;| in his earnest ad- 
dresses to his Father, more particularly that short but sol- 
emn one before the raising of Lazarus from the dead ;§ and 
in the deep piety of his behaviour in the garden, on the 
last evening of his life ;|| his humility^ in his constant re- 
proof of contentions for superiority;** the benignity and af- 
fectionateness of his temper in his kindness to children ;tt 
in the tears which he shed over his falling country ;\\ and 
upon the death of his friend ;§§ in his noticing the widow's 
mite ;||(| in his parables of the good Samaritan, of the un- 
grateful servant, and of the Pharisee and publican, of which 
parables no one but a man of humanity could have been 
the author : the mildness and lenity of his character is dis- 
covered, in his rebuke of the forward zeal of his disciples at 
the Samaritan village,*** in his expostulation with Pilate.ttT 
in his prayer for his enemies at the moment of his sufi'er- 
ing,{ff which, though it has been since very properly and 
frequently imitated, was then^la^^telkei^d^uew. Hit pru- 

•MBt. xir. 93. ix, 38, xxvi. 36. t Mat. ». %l* MMVNvft.> V*»^^ ^«Qte^\X 
tMMUyi.M,29. iJobnxi.4l. ..JJA^H>^^ ^%J«wS^S: 
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denee Is discerned, where prndence is most wanted, in 
coaduct upon trying occasions, and in answers to artiiil 
questions. Of these the following are examples. His with- 
drawing, in various instances, from the first symptonn of 
tumult,^ and with the express care, as appears from St. 
Matthe w,t of conducting his ministry in quietness ; his de- 
clining of every species of interference with the civil af- 
fairs of the country, which disposition is manifested by his 
conduct in the case of the woman caught in adultery^ and 
in his repulse of the application made to him, to interpose his 
decision about a disputed inheritance ;§ his judicious, yet, as 
it should seem, unprepared answers, will be confessed in the 
case of the Roman tribute,|| in the difficulty concerning the 
interfering relations of a future state, as proposed to him in 
the instance of a woman who had married seven brethren ;*♦ 
and, more especially in his reply to those who demanded 
from him an explanation of the authority by which he act- 
ed, which reply consisted, in propounding a question to 
them, situated between the very difficulties, into which 
they were insidiously endeavouring to draw himA^ 

Our Saviour^s lessons, beside what alreadv has been re« 
marked in them, touch, and that oftentimes by very affect- 
ing representations, upon some of the most interesting top- 
ics of human duty, and of human meditation ; upon the 
principles, by which the decisions of the last day will be 
regulated,!! upon the superior, or rather the supreme impor- 
tance of the religion,§§ upon penitence, by the most pressing 
calls, and the most encouraging invitations,|||| self-denial,*** 
watchfulness,!!! placability,JJJ confidence in God,§§§ the 
value of spiritual, that is, of mental worship,|||||| the necessity 
of moral obedience, and the directing of that obedience to 
the spirit and principle of the law, instead of seeking for 
evasions in a technical construction of its terms.**** 

If we extend our argument to other parts of the ^ew 
Testament, we may offer, as amongst the best and shortest 
rules of life, or, which is the same thing, descriptions of vir* 
tpe, that have ever been delivered, the following passages : 

^^ Pure religion, and undefiled, before God and the Fa- 
ther, is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their af- 
flictions, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.'^tltt 

* Mat.UT. S8. Luke v. If, 16. John t. 13. ti. 15. t xiL 19. | John TJii. 1. 

i Luke xii. 14. D Mat. xxii. 10. ** lb. 38. tt ni. 23. et seq. 

ii Mat. XXV. 3 1 . et. aeq. i^ Mark vin. 35. Mat. vL St-^3. Luke xU. 

16. J1--45. HI! John XV. •••Mat.r.29. tn Mark xlii. 37, 

Mat. xxi V. 42— XXV. 1 3. tU Luke xtii. A. ' Itex.vim^ ^'^« 

'\ Mat, r, 23^30, HJj John W. 03,24. ••^'M«.'?,\\% 
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>'Now the end of the commanitmept U chnrit^, out 0/ 
a pure heart, aod a good conscience, and faith UDleigeed," * 

" For the grace of God thn( bringelh aaWalion, nath ap- 
peared to all men, leaching us, that deoying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberjy, righteously, aod 
gedlj in this present world."! 

EDumerations of virtues and vtcei, and those sufficientiy 
accunile, and unquestionably just, are given by St. Paul to 
his converts in three several epistles. J 

The relalive duties of husbands and ivives, of parents and 
children, of masters and servants, of Christian ti^achers and 
theirflocks, of governors and Iheirsubjecte, are set forth by 
the same writer, § not indeed with the copiousness, the de- 
tail, or the distinctness of a. nioralist, who should, in these 
days, sit down to mite chapters upon the subject, but with 
the leading rules and principles in each; and, above all, 
with truth, and ivith autborily. 

Lastly, the whole volume of the Neiv Testament is re- 
plete with pity ; with what were almost unknown to hea. 
then moralists, devotional iitrluei, the most profound vene- 
TalioD pi' the Ceity, an habitual sense of his bounty and 
protection, a firm confidence iu the final result of his coun- 
cils and dispensations, a disposition to resort, upon all occa- 
aioLs, to his mercy, tor the supply of human wanls,for as- 
mtance in danger, for relief from pain, for the pardon of Bin. 
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CHAP, III. a 

The Candour of the Writers of the /^ew Testament. ■ 
I MAKE this candour to consist, in their putting down 
Many passages and noticing many circumstances, which 
no writer whatever wps likely to have forged ; and which 
DO writer would have chosen to appear in his book, who 
had been careful to present the story in the most unexcep- 
tionable form, or who had thought himself at hbcrly to carve 
and mould the particulars of that story, accordiog lo his 
choice, or according to his judgment of the efiect. 

A strong and well-known example of Hie fairness of the 
evangelists, offers itself iu Ibeir account of Christ's resur- 
rection, namely, in their uaanimouely stating, (hat, tiAer he 

*lTMli.i,9; t lit ir. tl. II. tCuLv.lt. Cal.iii.lt. ] 
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bijrps risen, he appenred to his disciples alone. I "do 
*piean, Ibnt they hare used the exclusive ivord alone; 
Qiat all the iaatances which they have recorded of bia 

S" earance, are Instances of appearance to hU disciples; thi 
leir reasonings upon it, and allusions to it, ai 
^ to this supposition ; and that, by one of them, Feler 
made to say, " Him God raised up the third day, and shoi 
ed him openly, not to all the people, but to witnesses cht _ 
L. eo before of God, even to us, who did eat and drink wit^, 
I him aAer he rose from the dead.^' The commonest under* 
■^•tanding must have perceived, that the history of the res-, 
furrection would have come with more advantage, if they 
I b&d related that Jesus appeared, after he was risen, to his 
I. foes, as well as to his friends, to the scribes and Phariseea, 
i the Jewish council, and the Komon governor; or even if 
they had asserted the public appearance of Christ in gene- 
ral un<|uahjied terms, without noticing, as they have done, 
the presence of his diiiciples upon each occasion, and 
ticing it in such a manner as to lead their readers to sup- 
pose that none but disciples were present. They couti 
have represented it one way as well as the other. And if 
their point bad been, to have the reli^on believed, whether 
true or false ; if they had fabncaled the story ab initio, or 
if Ihey had been disposed, cither to have delivered their 
testimony as witnesses, or to have worlied up their male- 
rials and information as historians, and in such a manner as 
to render their narrative as specious and unobjectionable as 
they could ; in a word, if they had thought of any thing 
but of the truth of the case, as they understood and believ- 
ed it ; Ihey would, in their account of Christ's several ap- 
pearances after bis resurrection, at least have omitted thia 
restriction, At this distance of time, the account ns we 
have it, is perhaps more credible than it would hHve heesL 
the other way; because this mauifestalion of the histodimV 
candour, Is of more advantage to their teslimoDy, than the 
difference in the circumstances of the account would have, 
been to the nature of the evidence. But this is an efiect'' 
which the evangelists would not foresee ; and 1 thi 
was by no means the case at the time when the 
ire composed. 

Mr. Gibbon hasai^ued for the genuineness of the Km 

I from the confessions ivbicL It contains, to the iipparenl di 

I advantage of the Mahometan cause.* The same defence 
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* 

yindicates the genuineness of our gospels, and without pre- 
judice to the cause at all. 

There are some other instances in w|iich the evangelists 
honestly relate what, they must have perceived, would 
make against them. 

Of this kind is J.ohn the Baptist's message preserved by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, (xi. 2, 3. vii. 19.) « Now 
when John had heard in the prison the worka-of Christ, 
he sent two of his disciples, and said unto him, Art thou 
he that should come, or look we for another ?^' To con- 
fess, still more to state, that John the Baptist had his 
doubts concerning the character of Jesus, cotild not but 
afford a handle to cavil and objection. But truth, like 
honesty, neglects appearances. The same observation, 
perhaps, holds concerning the apostacy of Judas.* 

John vi. 66. ^^ From that time many of his disciples 
went back, and walked no more with him.'' Was it the 
part of a writer, who dealt in suppression and disguise, io 
put down this anecdote ? 

Or this, which Matthew has preserved (xiii. 58.) '^ He 
did not niany mighty works there, because of their unbe- 

Again, IB the same evangelist, (ver. 1 7, 1 8.) " Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets; I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil ; for, verily, I say unto 
you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled." At the 
^*1toe the gospels were written, the apparent tendency of 
Christ's mission was to diminish the authority of the Mo- 
saic code, audit was so considered by the Jews them^ 
selves. It is very improbable, therefore, that, without the- 
constraint of truth, Matthew should have ascribed a say- 
ing to Christ, which, primo intuitu^ militated with the judg- 
ment of the age in which his gospel was written. Mar- 

*^I had (Mice plftoed tanmat these examples of ftk> Mocetdon, the ranarkibte 
words of St. Matthew, in bis account of Cbrist*s- appearance upon the OaKlean 
mountain ; ^ and when they saw him they wonhi|>ped Aim, but some dmtbted.*^ I 
liave since, however, been coni*inerd, by what is observed concerning^ this passaget 
in Dr. Townsend^s Discourse upon the Resorreetion, that the transaction, as raated by 
St. Matdiew, was really this;-*' C^nAt* appeared, first ata distance; -the neater part of^ 
Ihe company, the moment they saw him, worshipped ; but some, as yet, i. e. upon thia 
first distant view of his person, doubted ; whereupon Christ came tip to tbem and spake 
to them,'* && diat the doubt, therefore wm a doubt only at first for a momeot, and upon 
his being seen at a distance, and was afterwards dispelled by his nearer approteh, tsA. 
toy his enteriag into- conversation with them* 

^ •ntin.tir. iFtBMn, 
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cion thought this text so objectionable, that he altered the 
words so as to invert the sense.* 

Once more, Acts xxv. 19. " They brought none accusa- 
tion against him, of such things as I supposed, but had cer- 
tain questions against him of their own superstition, and of 
one Jesus which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive." 
Nothing could be more in the character of a Roman gov- 
ernor than these words. But that is not precisely the 
point I am concerned with. A mere panegyrist, or a dis- 
honest narrator, would not have represented his cause, or 
have made a great magistrate represent it, in this manner, 
i. e. in terms not a little disparaging, and bespeaking oq 
his part much unconcern and indifference about the matter. 
The same observation may be repeated of the speech 
which is ascribed to Gallio, (Acts viii. 14.) '' If it be a 
question of words and names, and of your law, look ye to 
it, for i will be do judge of such matters.'^ 

J^astly, where do we discern a stronger mark of ^andour^ 
or less disposition to extol and magnify, than in the con- 
clusion of the same history ? in which the evangelist, af- 
ter relating that Paul, upon his first arrival at Rome, 
preached to the Jews from mornings until evening, adds, 
*^ and some believed the^ things which were spoken, and 
some believed not." 

The following, I think, are passages, which were very 
unlikely to hav^ presented themselves to the mind of a 
fei^er or a fabulist. 

Mat. xxi. £1. ** Jesus answered and said unto themy 
Verily I say unto you, if ye have faith and doubt not, ye 
shall not only do this, which is done unto the fig-tree, but 
also, if ye shall say unto this mountain, Be thou removed, 
and be thou cast into the sea, it shall be done ; all things 
whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, it shall be 
done.^t It appeal^ to me very improbable, that these 
words should have been put into Christ's mouth, if he had 
not actually spoken them. The term "faith," aahere 
used, is perhaps rightly interpreted of confidence in that 
internal notice, by which the apostles were admonished of 
therr power to perform any particular mirade. And this 
exposition renders the sense of^he text more easy. But 
the words, undoubtedly, in their obvious construction, car^ 
ry with them a difficulty, which no writer would hav^ ' 
brought upon himself officiously. 
Zuke ix. 59. « And he said unto ocvoVSciftT^ iO\a^ \s«. V 
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but he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury nay father. 
Jesus said unto him, let the dead bury their dead, but go 
thou and preach the -kingdom of God.'** This answer, 
though very impressive of the transcendent importance of 
religious concerns, was apparentljr harsh and repulsive ; 
and such as would not have been made for Christ, if he 
had not really used it. At least, some other instance 
would have been chosen. 

The following passage, I, for the same reason, think im- 
possible to have been the production of artifice, or of a cold 
forgery : — " But I say unto you, that whosoever is angry 
with his brother, without a cause, shall be in danger of the 
judgment ; and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, 
shall be in danger of the council ; but whosoever shall say. 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire ^Gehennae.)" 
Mat. V. 22. It is emphatic^ cogent, and well calculated 
for the purpose of impression, but inconsistent with the sup- 
position of art or wariness on the part of the relator. 

The snort reply of our Lord to Mary Magdalene sifter his 
resurrection. (John xx. 16, 17.) "Touch me not, for I am 
not yet ascended unto my Fatner,'' in my opinion, must 
have been founded in a reference or allusion to tome prior 
conversation, for the want of knowing which, his meaning 
is hidden from us. This very obscurity, however, is a 
proof of genuineness. No one would have forged such an 
answer. 

John vi. The whole of the conversation, recorded in 
this chapter, is, in the highest degree, unlikely to be fabri- 
cated, especially the part of our Saviour's reply between the 
fiftieth and the fifty-eighth verse. I need only put down 
the first sentence : " I am the living bread which came 
down from heaven, if any man eat of this bread he shall 
live for ever ; and the bread that 1 will give him is my flesh, 
which I will give' for the life of the world." Without 
calling in question the expositions that have been given 
of this passage, we may be permitted to say, that it labours 
under an obscurity, in which it is impossible to believe that 
any one, who made speeches for the persons of his narra- 
tive, wjould have voluntarily involved them. That this 
discourse was obscure evqg at the time, is confessed by the 
writer who has preserved it, when he tells us at the conclu- 
sion, that many of our Lord's disciples, when they had heard 
thjSf said, " This is an hard ft^^in^^ who can hear it V^ 
CbriaVs taking of a yowiig cYwvXA^ wi^ ^Wso^ \\* \\x ^^ 
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midst of his coDteotious disciples, (Mat. xviii. 2.) though 
as decisiye a proof as any could be of the beoigoity of his 
temper, and very Expressive of the character of the re- 
ligion which he wished to inculcate, was not by any means 
an obvious thought. Nor am I acquaifnted with any thing 
in any ancient writing which resembles it. 

The account of the institution of the Eucharist bears 
strong internal marks of genuineness. If it had been feign- 
ed, K would have been more full. It would have come 
nearer to the actual mo4e of celebrating the rite, as that 
mode obtained very early in Christian churches ; audit 
would have been more formal than it is. In the forged 
piece called the apostolic constitutions, the apostles are 
made to enjoin many parts of the ritual, which was in use 
in the second and third centuries, with as much particular- 
ity as a modern rubric could have done. Whereas, in the 
history of the Lord^s supper, as we read it in St. Mattbew^s 
gospel, there is not so much as the command to repeat it. 
This, surely, looks like undcsignedness. I tbink also that 
the difficulty, arising from the conciseness of Christ^s ex- 
jpression, " This is my body," would have been avoided ia 
a made-up story. 1 allow that the explication of these 
words, given by Protestants, is satisfactory ; but it is de- 
duced from a diligent comparison of the words in question 
with forms of expression used in scripture, and especially 
by Chrisl, upon other occasions. No writer would, arbi- 
trarily and unnecessarily, have thus cast iir his reader^s 
way a difficulty, which, to say the least, it required re- 
search and erudition to clear up. 

Now it ought to be observed, that the arguo^nt which is 
built upon these examples, extends both to the authenticity 
of the books, and to the truth of the narrative ; for it Is im- 
probable that the forger of a history, in the name of an- 
other should insert such passages into it ; and it is improba- 
ble also, that the persons whose names the books bear, should 
fabricate such passages ; or even allow them a place in their 
work, if they had not believed them to express the truth. 

The following observation, therefore, of Dr. Lardner, 
the most candid of all advocates, and the most cautious of 
all inquirers, seems to be well founded : — '^ Christians are 
induced to believe the writers of the gospel, by observing 
the evidences of piety and probity that appear in their wri- 
tings, in which their is no deceit or arU^ce.^ Qt oAxcvxivev^^^^ 
desiga.^^ ^No remarks," as Dr. Be^lWe \\«A\\ ^x^^^A'^ 
said, **are tbrdwn ia to anticipate o\>3ec\:vo\x& \ \ioXX»Si^^^ 
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that caution, which never fails to distinguish the testimo- 
ny of those, who are conscious of imposture ; no endeayour 
to reconcile the reader's mind to what may he extraordi- 
nary in the narrative." 

I beg leave to cite also another author,* who has well 
expressed the reflection, which the examples now brought 
forward were intended to suggest. " It doth^not appear 
that ever it came into the mind of these writers, to consid- 
er how this or the other action would appear to mankind, 
or what objections might be raised upon them. But, with- 
out at all attending to this, they lay the facts before you, 
at no pains to think whether they would appear credible 
or not. If the reader will not believe their testimony, 
there is no help for it; they tell the truth, and attend to 
nothing else. Surely this looks like sincerity, and that 
they published nothing to the world but what they believed 
themselves." 

As no improper supplement to this chapter, I crave a 
place for observing the extreme naturalness of some of the 
things related in the New Testament. 

Mark ix* 23^ 24. Jesus said unto him, ^^ If thou canst 
believe, M things are possible to him that believeth. And 
straightway the father of the child cried out, and said with 
tears. Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief." The 
struggle in the father's heart, between solicitude for the 
preservation of his child, and a kind of involuntary distrust 
of Christ's power to heal him, is here expressed with an 
air of reality, which could hardly be counterfeited. 

Again, TMat. xxi. 9.) the eagerness of the people to in- 
troduce Cnrist into Jerusalem, and their demand, a short 
time afterwards, of his crucifixion, when he did not turn 
out what they expected him to be, so far from affording 
matter of objection, represents popular favour, in exact 
agreement with nature and with experience, as the flux and 
reflux of a wave. 

The rulers and Pharisees rejecting Christ, whilst many 
of the common people received him, was the eflect which, 
in the then state of Jewish prejudices, I should have ex- 
pected. And the reason with which they who rejected 
Christ's mission kept themselves in countenance, and with 
which also they answered the arguments of those who fa- 
voured it, is precisely the reason which such men usually 
give : — " Have any of the scribes or Pharisees believed 
on him?'' Johnvii. 8. 
In our Lord's converaaliou ai VVve vie^^ VJ^^'cl V^. St^,'^ 
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Christ had surprised the Samaritan woman, with an alia- 
sion to a single'particular in her domestic situation, ^^ Thou 
hast had five husbands, and he whom thou now hast is not 
thy husband.^' The woman, soon after this, ran back to 
the city, and called out to her neighbours, ^^ Come, see a 
man which told me all things that ever I did/' This ex- 
aggeration appears to me very natural : especially in the 
hurried state of spirits into which the woman may be sup- 
posed to have been thrown. 

The lawyer's subtlety in running a distinction upon the 
word neighbour, in the precept, " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself," was no less natural than our Saviour^s 
answer was decisive and satisfactory. (Lukex. 29.) The 
lawyer of the New Testament, it must be observed, was a 
Jewish divine. 

The behaviour of Gallio, Acts xviii. 12 — 17, and of Fes- 
tus, XXV. 18, 19, have been observed upon already. 

The consistency of St. Paul's character throughout the 
whole of his history ; the warmth and activity of his zeal, 
first against, and then for Christianity, carries with it very 
much of the appearance of truth. 

There are also some proprieties^ as they may be called, 
observable in the gospels ; that is, circumstances separately 
suiting with the situation, character, and intention of their 
respective authors. 

St. Matthew, who was an inhabitant of Galilee, and did 
not join Christ's society until some time after Christ had 
come into Galilee to preach, has given us very little of his 
history prior to that period. St. John, who had been con- . 
verted before, and who wrote to supply omissions in the 
other gospels, relates some remarkable particulars, which 
had taken place before Christ left Judea to go into Gal- 
ilee.» 

St. Matthew (xv. 1 .) has recorded the cavil of the Phar- 
isees against the disciples of Jesus for eatipg ^^with un- 
clean hands." St. Mark has also (vii. 1.) recorded the 
same transaction, (taken probably from St.' Matthew) but 
with this addition, ^^ for the Pharisees, and all the Jews, 
except they wash their hands oflen, eat not, holding the 
tradition of the elders : and when they come from the 
markets except they wash they eat not ; and many other 
things there be which they have received to hold, as the 
washing of cups and pots, brazen vesaeY^^ %xA ^i V^^^^"^ - 
IfowSt Mattbewy was not only a 3e¥i Yiwxfis^Xn^s^^^'*^ 

• Hartlf*a Qfbt. TOl* n* p. )»^ 
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evident, from the whole structure of his gospel, especially 
from his numerous references to the Old Testament, that 
he wrote for Jewish readers. The above explanation there- 
fore in him would have been unnatural, as not being want- 
ed by the readers whom he addressed. But in Mark, who, 
whatever use he might make of Matthew^s gospel, intend- 
ed his own narrative for the general circulation, and who 
himself travelled to distant countries in the service of the 
religion it was properly added* 



CHAP. IV, 

IderUity of Christ'^s Character, 

THE argument expressed by this title I apply principally 
to the comparison of the three first gospels with that ef St 
John. It is known to every reader of scripture, that the 
passages bf Christ's history preserved by St. John, are, ex- 
cept, his passion and resurrection, for the most part differ- 
ent from those which are delivered by the other evangel- 
ists. And I think the ancient account of this difference 
to be the true one, viz. that St. John wrote after the rest, 
and to supply what he thought omissions In their narra- 
tives, of which the principal were our Saviour's conferen- 
ces with the Jews of Jerusalem, and his discourses to his 
apostles at his last supper. But what I observe in the 
comparison of these several accounts is, that, although ac- 
tions and discourses are ascribed to Christ by St John, in 
general different from what are given to him by the other 
evangelists, yet, under this diversity, there is a similitude. 
of manner^ which indicates that the actions and discourses 
proceeded from the same person. 1 should have laid little 
stress upon a repetition of actions substantially alike, or of 
discourses containing many of the same expressions, be- 
cause that is a species of resemblance which woold either 
belong to a true history, or might easily be imitated in a 
false one. Nor do I deny, that a dramatic writer is able 
to sustain propriety and distinction of character, through a 
great variety of separate incidents and situations. But the 
evangpelists were not dramatic writers ; nor possessed the 
talents of dramatic writers; nor will it, I believe, be sus- 
pected, ^hat they studied uniformity of character, or ever' 
thought ofsLoy such thine, in lYie ^^t^oM N«i\ic^v«^^\\v^vib- 
Ject of their histories. SucVv uuifottMl^/vt VV ^i:\&t» Na - 
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their part casual : and if there be, as I contend there is, a 
perceptible resemblance of manner^ in passages, and be* 
tween discourses, which are in themselves extremely dis. 
tinct, and are delivered by historians writing without any 
imitation- of, or reference to one another, it affords a just 
presumption, that these are, what they profess to be, the 
actions and the discourses of the same real person ; that 
the evangelists wrote from fact, and not from imagination. 
The article in which 1 find this agreement most strong, is 
in our Saviour's mode of teaching, and in that particular 
property of it, which consists in his drawing of his doc- 
trine from the occasion ; or, which is nearly the same 
thing, raising reflections from the objects and incidents be- 
fore him, or turning a particular discourse then passing in- 
to an opportunity of general instruction. 

It will be my business to point out this manner in the 
three first evangelists; and then to niquire whether it do 
not appear also, in several examples of Christ^s discourses, 
"preserved by St. John. 

The reader will observe in the following quotation, that 
the italic letter contains the reflection, the common letter 
the incident or occasion from whence it springs. , 

Mat. xii. 49, 50. " Then they said unta him, Behold, 
thy mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring to 
speak with thee. But he answered, and- said unto him 
that told him^ Who is my mother ? and who are my breth- 
ren ? And he stretched forth hks hands towards his disci- 
ples, and said, Behold my mother and my brethren ; for 
whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven^ 
the same is my brother^ and sister^ and mother.'*^ 
' Mat. xvi. 5. " And when his disciples were come to 
the other side, they had forgotten to take bread ; then Je- 
sus said unto them,, Take heed^ and beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees^ and of the Saddutees. And they reasoned 
among themselves, saying, it is because we have taken no 
bread. — How is It that ye do not understand, that 1 spake 
it not to you concerning'bread, that ye should beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees ? Then un- 
derstood they how that he bade thmn not beware of the leav'- 
ef^ of breads but of the doctrihb of the Pharisees and of the 
SaddueetS' 

Mat XV. 1, 2, 10, lit 17—20. tt-Then came to Je%^^ 
Scribes and Pharisees,, which wete of 3 et^^^V^m^ ^«:^vow'^.^ 
Whj^ do thy disciples traogress the ttadv\\ou o^ \\v^ e\^^x%\: 
for they wash not their lid&4ft wh^n ibex e^XV^xeqA.-— ^^'cA 
R 
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be called the multitude and said unto them, Hear and on^ 
derstand, not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a nuzn, 
hui that which cometh out of the mouthy this dejileth a man.-r^ 
Then answered Peter, and said unto him, Declare unto us 
this parable. And Jesus said, Are ye also yet without un- 
derstanding? Do ye not yet understand, that whatsoever 
entereth in at the mouth, goeth into the belly, and is cast 
out into the draught? but those things which proceed out 
of the mouth come forth from the heart, and they defile the 
man ; for out of the heart proceed evil thought s^ murders j 
adulteries^ fornications^ thefts^ false witness^ blasphemies ; 
these are the things which defile a majn ; hut to eat with un- 
washen hands defileth not a man."*^ Our Saviour, upon this . 
occasion, expatiates rather more at large than usual, and his 
discourse also is more divided ; but the concluding sen- 
tence brings back the whole train of thought to the inci- 
dent in the first verse, viz. the objurgatory question of (be 
pharisees, and renders it evident that the whole sprung 
from that circumstance. 

Mark x. 13, 14, 15. "And they brought young chil- 
dren to him that he should touch them, and his disciples 
rebuked^those that brought them ; but when Jesus saw it, 
he was much displeased, and said unto them. Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of God ; verily I say unto you^ who- 
soever shall not receive the kingdom of God. as a little child^ 
he shall not enter therein.^^ 

Mat-k i. 16, 1 7. " Now as he walked by the sea of Gal- 
ilee, he saw Simon and Andrew his brother casting a net 
into the sea, for they were fishers j and Jesus said unto 
them. Come ye after me ^ and I will make you fishers of men,'^^ 

Luke xi. 27. ^^ And it came to pass as he spake these 
things, a certain woman of the company lift up her voice 
and said unto him, Blessed is the womb that bare thee, 
and the paps which thou hast sucked ; but he said. Yea 
rather blessed are they that hear the word of God^and keep i^" 

Luke xiii. 1 — 5. " There were present at that season 
some that told him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate 
bad mingled with their sacrifices ; and Jesus answering, 
said unto them, Suppose ye that these Galileans were sinners 
above all the Galileans^ because they suffered such things ? I 
tell you nay. but except ye repent ^ ye shall all likewise perishV 

Luke xiv. 15. ^^ And wVvea owe of them that sat at 
ioeat with him, heard tVieselVim^^Vew^^v^V^Vvvecv^^X^aa- 
ed i3 be that shall eat bread mVYieW^doTivQl^Q^, 'YVi^xk 
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said he unto him, A certain man made a great supper^ and 
bade many^ ^J-c." The parable is rather too long for in- 
sertion, but affords a striking instance of Christ's m^xnner 
of raising a discourse from the occasion. Observe also in 
the same chapter, two other examples of advice, drawn 
from the circumstances of the entertainment, and the be- 
haviour of the guests. 

We will now see, how this manner discovers itself in 
St, John^s history of Christ. 

John vi. ^6. ^^ And when they had found him on the 
other side of the sea, they said unto him, Rabbi, when 
earnest thou hither ? Jesus answered them, and said. Ver- 
ily, I say unto you, ye seek me not because ye saw the 
miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves and were 
filled. Labour not for the meal which perisheth^ but for that 
meat which endureth unto everlasting lifcf which the son of 
man shall ghe unto you^ 

John iv. 12. " Art thou greater than our father Abra- 
ham, who gave us the well, and drank thereof himself, 
and his children, and his cuttle ? Jesus answered and said 
unto her, (the woman of Samaria) Whosoever drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again, but whosoever drinketh of . 
the water that I shall give him^ shall never thirst ; hut the 
water that I shall give him^ shall be in him a well of water^ 
springing up into everlasl ing life?'* 

John iv. 31. "In the meanwhile, his disciples prayed 
him, saying, Master, eat; but he said unto them, 1 have 
meat to eat that ye know not of. Therefore said the dis;. 
ciples one to another. Hath any man brought him aught 
to eat? Jesus saith unto them, My meat is^ to do the will 
of him that sent «i6, and to finish his tworfc.". 

John ix. 1 — 5. " And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man 
which was blind from his birth ; and his disciples a^ked 
him, saying, Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he 
was born blind? Jesus answered. Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents, but that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him. I must work the works of him 
that sent me, whiieit is day: the night cometh, when no 
man can work, ^s long as 1 am in the worlds I am the 
light of the worldr 

John ix. 35 — 40. " Jesus heard that they had cast him 

f the' blind man above mentioned) out; and when he had 
bund him, he said unto him. Dost thou believe ov\ \.^^ 
Son of God? And he answered aivd sM,\^V\QVa^\v^^V^«^^^ 
that I might believe oq him? And 3e%\3& sA\ \»i\.o \i^ssl^ 
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Thou hast hoth seen him, and it is he that talketh with 
thee. And he said, Lord, 1 believe, and he worshipped 
him. And Jesus said, For judgment I am come into this 
worlds that they which see not might see, and that they which 
see might be made blind, *^ 

Ail that the reader has now to do, is to compare the se- 
ries of examples taken from St. John, with the series of 
examples taken from the other eyangelists, and to judge 
whether there be not a visible agreement of manner be- 
tween them. In the above quoted passages,. the occasioa 
is stated, as well as the reflection. They seem therefore 
the most proper ibr the purpose of our argument. A 
laige, however, and curious collection has been made by 
different writers,* of instances, in which it is extremely 
* probable, that Christ spoke in allusion to some object, or 
some occasion then before him, though the mention of 
the occasion, or of the object, be omitted in the history. 
I only observe that these instances are common to St. 
John's gospel with the other three. 

It conclude this article by remarking, that nothing of this 
Conner is pet'ceptible in the speeches recorded in the Acts, 
or in any other but those which are attributed to Christ, 
and that, in truth, it was a very unlikely manner for a 
forger or fabulist to attempt ; and a manner very difficult 
for any writer to execute, if he ^ad to supply all the ma- 
terials, both the incidents, and the observations upon them, 
out. of his own head. A forger or a fabulist would have 
made for Christ, discourses exhorting to virtue, and dis- 
suading from vice in general terms. It would never have 
.entered into the thoughts of either, to have crowded to- 
gether such a number of allusions to time, place, and 
other little circumstances, as occur, for instance, in the 
sermon on the mount, and which nothing but the actual 
presence of the objects could have suggested.! 

II. There appears to me to exist an affinity between the 
history of Christ's placing a little child in the midst of his 
disciples, as related by the three first evangelists,{ and the 
history of Christ's washing his disciples' feet, as given by 
St. John.§ In the stories themselves there is no resem- 
blance. But the affinity, which I would point out, con- 
sists in these two articles ; first, that both stories denote 

* Newton on Dan. p. 14t. note a. Jortin IMf. p. S13. Bishop Law*t Uft of Christ. 
fSee Bishop Law*j Life of Cht'nt. \li%t. viVvv \« Mtrk tx. 33. p 

Luke «. 4N \»Vu V 
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Ihe emul^titn which prevailed amongst Christ's disciples, 
and his own care and desire to correct it. The moral of 
both is the same. Secondly, that both stories are specimens 
of the same manner of teaching, viz. by action ; a mode of 
emblematic instruction extremely peculiar, and, in these 
passages, ascribed, we see to our Saviour, by the three 
first evangelists and by St. John, in instances totally un- 
like, and without the smallest suspicion of their borrowing 
from each other. 

III. A singularity in Christ's language, which runs 
through all the evangelists, and which is found in those dis 
courses of St. John, that have nothing similar to them in |if: 
the other gospels, is the appellation of the " Son of man ;" '-*::• 
and it is in all the evangelists found under the peculiar cir-^ 
cumstance of being applied by Christ to himself, but of 
never being used of him or towards him, by any other 
person. It occurs seventeen times in Matthew's gospel^ 
twelve times in Mark's, twenty-one times in Luke's, and 
eleven times in John's, and always with this restrictioj^ 

IV. A point of agreement in the conduct of ChrisflRis 
represented' by his different historians, is that of his with- 
drawing himself out of the way, whenever the behaviour 
of the multitude indicated a disposition to tumult. 

Mat. xiv. 22. " And straightway Jesus constrained his- 
disciples to get into a ship, and to go before him untQ the 
other side, while he sent the multitude away. And when 
he had sent the' multitude away^ he went up into-tt moun- 
tain apart to pray." 

Luke V. 1 &, 1 6. ^ But so mucli the more went there a 
fame abroad of him, and great multitudes came together to> 
bear, and to ie healed by him of their infirmities : and he 
withdrew himself into the wilderness arvd prayed^" 

With these quotations compare the following from St. 
John. 

Chap. V. 13. ^^ And he that was healed wist not who it 
was, for Jesus had conveyed himself away^ a multitude be- 
ing in that place." ^ 

Chap. vi. 15» "When Jesus therefore perceived that 
t^ur would come and take him by force to make him a* 
kflft. he departed again into- a mountain by himself alone."^ 

4^bis last instadce St. John gives the motive of Christ's^ 
conduct, which is left unexplained by the otbec e.^'dsv^g^ 
jsts, who have related the conduct VteeV^. 

Vs Anotber^ and a more smgvA^t cXtc^tDsNaJftR,^ ''«* 
CbnaVa smaistry was the reserve*, Yi\acViY^^^ wxafe. ^^sb^'« 
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and upon some occasions at least, he used in declaring his 
own character, and bis leaving it to be collected from his 
works rather than his professions. Just reasons for this 
reserve have been assigned.* But it is not what one would 
have expected. We meet with it in Matthew's gospel, 
(xvi. SO.) '^ Then charged he his disciples, that they should 
tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ.^' Again, and 
upon a different occasion, in Mark's, (iii. 4.) ^^And oo- 
clean spirits, when they saw him, fell down hefore him, 
and cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God ; and he 
fitraightly chaiged them that they should not make him 
^ known.'' Another instance similar to this last is recorded 
by St. Luke, (iv. 41.) What we thus find in the three 
evangelists, appears also in a passage of St. John, (x. 24, 
is,) ^<>Then came the Jews round about him, and said 
unto bim, how long dost thou make us to doubt ? If thou 
be the Christ, tell us plainly." The occasion here was 
different from' any of the rest ; and it was indirect. We 
OfiJlBcliscover Christ's conduct through the upbraldings of 
bilTdversaries. But all this strengthens the argument. 
I Kad rather ai any time surprise a coincidence in some 
oblique allusion, than read it in broad assertions. 

VI. In our Lord's comm«9rC6 with his disciples, one very 
observable particular, is the difficulty which they found in 
understanding him, when he spoke to them of the future 
part of his histx»ry,' especially of what related to his pas- 
sion or resurrection. This difficulty produced, as was nat- 
'Ural, a wish in them to ask for furUier explanation ; from 
which, however, they appear to have been sometimes kept 
back, by the fear ^ giving offence. All these circum- 
stances are distinctly noticed by Mark and Luke, upon the 
-occasion of his informing them (probably for the first tin»e) 
that the Son of man should be delivered into the hands of 
men. "They understood not," the evangelists tell us, 
»*tht3 saying, and it was hid from them, that they perceived 
it not ; and they^ared to ask him of that saying." (Luke 
ix. 45. Mark ix. 32.) In St. John's gospel we have, upon 
■A different, occasion, and in a different instance, the same 
difficulty of apprehension, the satne curiosity, and fL^ 
same restraint ; — " A little while and ye shall not see m: 
and again a little while, and ye shall see me ; because l%o 
to the Father. Then said some of his disciples among 
iAemseheBj What fa this that lae seXtYi v«\\.^i \»t k \Vttle 
^t^Ie, and ye shall not sec me •. «a^ ^^wsi ^ >iV\^ \«\:S^fc^ 
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and ye shall see me ; and, because I go to the Father ! 
They said, therefore, What is this that he saith, A little 
while? We cannot tell what he saith. Now Jesus knew 
that they were desirous to ask him, and said unto them,'* 
&c. John xvi, 16, et seq. 

VII. The meekness of Christ during his last sufferings, 
which is conspicuous in the narratives of the three first 
evans^ittts, is preserved in that of St. John under separate 
exan^B. The answer given him, in St. John,* when 
the hi^^riest asked him of his disciples and his doctrine, ^^ I 
spake openly (o the world, 1 ever taught in the synagogue, 
and in the temple, whither the Jews always resort, and in 
secret have 1 said nothing, why askest thou me ? Ask them 
which heard me what I have said unto them ;" is very 
much of a piece with his reply to the armed party which 
seized him, as we read in St. Mark's gospel, and in St. 
Luke's :"t " Are ye come out as against a thief, with 
swords and with staves, to take me ? 1 was daily with you 
in the temple teaching, and ye took me not." In both au^ 
swers, we discern the same tranquillity, the same reference 
to his public teaching. His mild expostulation with Pilate 
upon several occasions, as related by St. John,]; is deliver- 
ed with the same unruffled temper, as that which conduct- 
ed him through the last scene of his life, as described by 
his other evangelists. His answer, in St. John's gospel, 
to the officer who struck him with the palm of his hand, 
" If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil, but if 
well, why smitest thou me?"§ was such an answer, as 
might have been looked for from the person, who, as he 
proceeded to the place of execution, bid his companions (as 
we are told by St. Luke,)|| weep not for him, but for them- 
iielves^ their posterity, and their country ; and who prayed 
Ibr his murderers, whilst he was suspended upon the cross, 
♦' For they know not (said he) what they do." The urgen-^ 
cy also of his judges and his prosecutors to extort from him' 
a defence to the accusation, and his unwillingness to make 
any (which was a peculiar circumstance) appears in St. 
John's account, as well as that of the other evangelists.*^ 
There are, moreover, two other correspondencies be-^ 
tween St. John's history of the transaction and theirs, of. 
akind somewhat different from those which we have been 
BOW mentioning. 

/xKfiiLl& |zs!ii.3«. •• SeeJohnilz.^. H»KUYvn\,\S 

Solib nOii. 7. 
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The three first evangelists record what is called our Sa- 
viour's agony, i. e. his devotion in the garden, immediately 
before he was apprehended ; in which narrative they ail 
make him pray, '* that the cup might pass from him." This 
is the peculiar metaphor which they all ascribe' to him. St. 
Matthew adds, "O my Father, if this cup may not pass 
away from me, except 1 drink it, thy will be done."* Now 
St. John does not give the scene in the garden ; but when 
Xesus was seized, and some resistance was attem{]^|ho h% 
made by Peter, Jesus, according to his account,^^cked 
the attempt with this reply : " Put up thy sword into the 
sheath ; the cup which my Father hath given me, shall I 
fiot drtnk it?t This is something more than bare consis- 
tency ; it is coincidence : because it is extremely natural, 
that Jesus, who, before he was apprehended, had been 
praying his Father, that *^that cup might pass from him," 
yet with such a pious retraction of his request, as to have 
added, <^ If this cup may not pass from ine, thy will be 
done ;" it was natural, 1 say, for the same person, when. 
be actually was apprehended, to express the reslgnatioa 
to which he had already made up his thoughts, and to ex- 
press it in the form of speech which he had before used^ 
^>Th^e cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it?" This is a coincidence between writers, in whose 
narratives there is no imitation, but great diversity. 

A second similar correspondency is the following : Mat' 
thew and Mark make the charge, upon which our Lord- 
was condemned, to be a threat of destroying the temple ; 
" We beard him say, I will destroy this temple, made with 
hands, and, within three days 1 wUl build another made 
without hands ;"J but they neither of them inform us, upon 
what circumstance this calumny was founded. St. John,, 
in the early part of his history, § supplies^ us with this infor- 
mation ; for he relates, thalj upon our Lord^s first journey 
to Jerusalem, when the Jews asked him, " What sign show-^ 
est thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these things ? He 
answered. Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up." This agreement could hardly arise from any 
thing but the truth of tbue case. From any care or design 
in St. John, to make his narrative tally with the narratives 
of the other evangelists, it certainly did not arise, for nO; 
such design appears, but the absence of it. 
A strong, and more general mslatvc^ of ^^reement^ is the 
knowing : The three first e^augeW^XsYivi^ T^^a^^^ ^^ «^ 
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pointment of the twelve apostles;* aod have given a cata- 
logae of their names in form. John, without ever mention- 
ing the appointment, or giving the catalogue, supposes, 
throughout his whole narrative, Christ to he accompanied 
by a select party of disciples ; the number of these to be 
twelve ;t and, whenever he happens to notice any one as 
of that number,! it is one included in the catalogue of the 
other evangelists ; and the names principally occurring in 
the course of his history of Christ, are the names extant 
in their list This last agreement, which is of considera- 
ble moment, runs through every gospel, and through ev- 
ery chapter of each. 
All this bespeaks reality. 



CHAP. V. 

Originality of our Saviour^s Character, 

THE Jews, whether right or wrong, had understood 
their prophecies to foretell the advent of a person, who, 
by some supernatural assistance, should advance their na- 
tion to independence, and to a supreme degree of splen- 
dour and prosperity. This was the reigning opinion and 
expectation of the times. 

Now, had Jesus been an enthusiast, it is probable that 
his enthusiasm would have fallen in with the popular delu- 
sion, and that, whilst he gave himself out to be the person 
intended by these predictions, he would have assumed the 
character, to which they were universally supposed to 
relate. 

Had he been an impostor, it was bis business to have 
flattered the prevailing hopes, because these hopes were 
to be the instruments of his attraction and success. 

But what is better than conjectures, is the fact, that all 
the pretended Messiahs actually did so. We learn from 
Jesephus that there were many of these. Some of them, it 
is probable, might be impostors, who thought that an ad- 
vantage was to be taken of the state of public opinion. 
Others, perhaps, were enthusiasts, whose imagination 
bad been drawn to this particular object, by the language 
and sentiments which prevailed around them. But, wheth- 
er impostors or enthusiasts, they concurred i!\ ^t^>\^\:^% 
themselves in the character which thevt co\w\\x^\svev5^Vi^- 

*i«ftffc3H. MiirkJU.X4. Liikevi.». t^l. Xiou^A.^rulV • 
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included in brackets, to the page of Dr. Lardner^s Totoine 
where the section, from which the abridgement is macde, 
be^ns. The e<fition used is that of 1741. 

I. (p. 1 4.) Mat. zi. 22. ^^ When he (Joseph) heard 
that Archelaus did reign in Judea, in the room or his fa- 
ther Herod, he was afraid to go thither ; notwithstandio^, 
being warned of God in a dream, he turned aside into the 
parts of Galilee." 

In this passage it is asserted, that Archelaas succeeded 
Herod in Judea ; and it is implied, that his power did nU 
extend to Galilee. Now we learn from Josephas, that 
Herod the Great, whose dominion included all the land of 
Israel, appointed Archelaus his successor in Judea^ and 
assigpded the rest of his dominions to other sons ; and that 
this disposition was ratified, as to the main parts of it, bjr 
the Roman emperor.* 

St. Matthew says, that Archelaus reigned^ was king ib 
Judea. Agreeably to this, we are informed by Josepnus, 
not only that Herod appointed Archelaus his successor ia 
Judea, but that he also appointed him with the title of 
king; and the verb (basilemi) which the evangelist uses to 
-denote the government and rank of Archelaus, is used- 
like wise by Josephus.f 

The cruelty of Archelaus^s character, which is not ob» 
scurely intimated by the evangelist, agrees with divers par- 
ticulars in his history, preserved by Josephus. ^ In the 
tenth year of his government, the chief of the Jews and 
Samaritans, not being able to endure his cruelty and ty- 
rany, presented complaints against bim to Cesar.^^j: 

II. (p. 19.) Luke iii. 1. " In the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius Cesar — Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, 
and his brother Philip tetrarch of Iturea, and of ttie re^ 
gion of Trachonitis — the word of God came unto^ J^ohn.'* 

By the will of Herod the Great, and the decree of Au- 
gustus thereupon, bis two sons were appointed,, one (Herod 
Antipas) tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea, and the other 
(Philip) tetrarch of Trachonitis and the neighbourii^ 
countries.^ We have therefore these two persons in the 
situations in which St. Luke places them; and also, that 
they were in these situations in the fifteenth ye^iT of Tibe- 
rius, in other words, that they cbntinued in possession of 
their territories and titles until that lime, and afterwards, 
appears from a passage ot I'Oae^Vkxi!^^ vrVAcViT^VdX.^^^^ Rerodv 

( Aat* nb. t¥*«» %* w^* ^ • 
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S rrmoTtd br CaligtilA, the i 
i&d or Pbilip, thai be died ia the ittftitik ^ 
(, when he bad g overoed TmchooiUs, t ' " 
his, thirty-S€V«i Tears.' 
^) Mark t. IT^'" Herod had seat brtb : 
~p John, and bouiKl bint is prima, ibr i 

rather Fhiiip's wiie -, for be bad i— nieJ bci:** 

Mmpare Jos. Ant 1. IB. c. n. lec t. ~ He 

rch) made a twI to Hflvxl to faroifaer — 

L lore witii Herodias, the wHe »f ti^ «aid 

^turcd to make lier propo^lt of inuTi-i£e.''5 

!. I- AodHbenUtdoBsAMr ^(£<*ui 

ft ia and danced.^ 

I compare Jo*. Ant I. 13. c- S. MiC 4. 

IB mArried (o tlerod.soaoC Herod Ifae Great. 

iglttemhose name na« Sato«Be; after wkeie 

\, in atler liolalion of lli^|«i« of ber couo- 

Mod ifaeii Cviug, and inm«d Herod Uk 

pjilee, lier ho^aad's brolher by the ^ibet't 

J Acts SJi. I. "Now, about that lime, Herod 
^ed tbrth bis hantb, (o <ei certain of Ibe 
lit& conchtsioo of the same chapter, Herod's 
CDted to have tirken place, soon after thH 
X'he accuncj of our historian, cr, ratfaer, 
JEil coincidence, which troth of it* own ac- 
ts in this instance remarkable. There was 
me, for thirty 3'ears belore, noreier afler- 
was u kinj at Jenjialem, a person 
tt authority in Judea, or to whom that title 
kd, ecccpt the three last years of this Her- 
BD trbich perioJ. the transaction recj^rded m 
||ted to have taken place. Thii prince was 
bf HcroJ llie Great. In the .^cis he nppenrs 
By niuiie of Herod i by Josephus be is called 
r proof that he was a kifig, properly so called 

Ani. nii. tt. c. I. «. E. ( £a iliii Mm. lir. 
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ed for, thnt ia lo say, as Ihe reslorera and deliverers of 
the nation, in that sense in which restoration and deliver- 
ance were espected by the Jews. 

Why therel'ore Jesus, if he was like them, either aneii' 
thusiast or impoator, did Dot pursue the same conduct as 
they did in framing bis character and pretensions, it will 
be found difficult to explain. A mission, the operation and 
benefit of which was to take place in another life, was a 
thiag unthoug-ht of as the suhject of these prophecies. 
Thai Jesus, coming' to them as their Messiah, should come 
under a character totally diBerent from that in which they 
eipectedhim; should deviate from the general persua- 
sion, and deviate into pretensions absolutely singular and 
origiiiBl, appears to be inconsistent with the imputation of 
enthusiasm or imposture, both which by their nature, 1 
should eipect, would, and both which throug-hont Ihe ei- 
perieoce which this very subject furnishes, in fact have 
followed, the opinions that obtained at the time. 

If it be said, that Jesus, having tried the other plan, 
turned at length to this; 1 answer that the thing is said 
without evidence ; against evidence ; that it was compe- 
tent to the rest lo have done the same, yet that nothing 
of this sort was thought of hy yny. 



CHAP. VI. 

ONE argument which has been much relied upon, (but 
not more than its just weight deserves) is the conformity of 
the facta occasionally mentioned or referred to in scrip- 
ture, with the state of things in those times, as represented 
by foreign and independent accounts. Which conformity 
proves, that the writers of the New Testament possessed 
a species of local knowledge, which could only belong to 
an inhabitant of that country, and to one living in that age. 
This argument, if well made out by examples, is very 
little short of proving the a>)so]ule genuineness of the 
writings. It carries them up to the age of Ihe reputed au- 
thors, lo an age, in which it must have been difficult to 
impose upon the Christian public forgeries in the names of 
those authors, and in which there is no pvidence that any 
rerics were attempted. It proves at least, that Ihe 
-.B, whoever were Ihe authors of ihem, were composed 
laoas Jiving in Ibe Vime aod tftaaUj m which these 
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^Tfifngs were traosacled, and, consequently, capable by ^^M 
Ibeir dluqtion, of being well informed of the facia Vhich ^H 
tb^y relate. And the argument is stronger, nhen ap- ^H 
pHed to the New Teatament, than it is in the case of ^^ 
almost any other ivnlings, by reason of tile mised na- 
ture of the allusions which this book contains. The 
scene of. action is not condned to a single country, but 
displayed in the greiitest cities of the Koman empire. 
Allusions -.tire made to the manners and principles of the 
Greeks, [he Komans, and the Jews. This variety renders 
a forgery proportion ably more difficult, especially lo wri- 
ters of a posterior nge. A Grecit or Roman Christian, 
who livy.l in the second or thinl century, would have 
been iviinUng' in Jewish literature; a Jewish convert in 
those ages would have been equally de6cient in the Icnowl- 
edge of Greece and Rome* 

This, however, is an argument which depends entirely 
upon an induction of particulars; and as, consequently, it 
carries with it little force, without a view of the instances 
upon which it is built, 1 have to request the reader's al>-: ^ 
tenlion to a detail of examples, distinctly and articulalely i 
proposed. Id collecting these examples, i have done do ^ 
more thnn to epitomize the first volume of the first part i^ 
of Dr. Lardner's credibility of the gospel history. And I 
have brought the argument within its present compass, 
first, by passing over some of his sections in which the ac- 
corilancy appeared lo me less certain, or upon subjects 
not suiBciently appropriate or circumstantial; seconilly, 
by contracting every section into the fewest words possi- 
ble, contenting myself for the most part with a mere ap- 
position of passages; and, thirdly, by omilling many dis- 
quisitions, which, though learned and accurate, are not 
absolutely necessary lo the understanding or verrificatioa 
of the argument. 

The writer, principally made use of in the inquiry, is 
Josephus. Josephus was born at Jerusalem four years af- 
ter Christ's ascension. He wrote his history of the Jew- 
ish war some time after the destruction of Jerusalem^ 
which happened in the year of our Lord seventy, that i> I 
thirly-sevenycarsafier the ascension; and his history of^l 
the Jews he finished in the year ninety-three, that is, six■^ff 
ty years alter the ascension. ^ 

"' At tbehead of each article, I have referred by figure! 



^■_ At tbehead of each article. I have referred bv fie^rei • * 
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wc have the testimony of Josephus in fall and ditecf™ 
terms : — " Sending for him to his palace, Caligula put a 
crown upon his head, and appointed him king of the te- 
triirchie of Philip, ioteoding also to give him the tetrarchie 
of Lysatiias."" And that Judea waa at last, but not until 
the last included in his dominions, appears bjr a subse- 
quent passage of the same Josephus, wherein he tells us, 
that Claudius by a decree confirmed to Agrippa the do- 
minion which Caligula had given him, adding also Judta 
and Samaria, in the utmost extent, as possessed by his grand- 
father Herod.] 

V. (p. m.) Actsxii, 19, 23. *'And he (Hcrnd) went 
down from Judea to Cesarea, and there abode. And upon 
a set day, Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon his 
ihrone, and made an oration unto them j and the people 
gave a sboul, saying, it is the voice ofii god and not of a 
man ; and imnuiUately the angel of the Lord smote bim, 
Ijecause he g^venot God the glory; and he was eaten ol' 
worms, and gave up the Ghost,'' 

Jos. Ant. lib. xix. c. B. sec. 2. " He went to the city 
Ceaarea. Here he celebrated shows in honour ol' Cesar. 
On the second day of the shows, early in the morning, he 
came into the theatre, dressed in a robe of silver, of most 
curious workmanship. The rays of the rising sun, reflect- 
ed from so Splendid a garb, ^ve him a majestic and awful 
appearance. They called him a god, and entreated bim 
to be propitious to ihem, saying'. Hitherto we have respect- 
ed you as a man, but now we acknowledge you to he more 
than mortal. The king neither reproved ihese persona, 
nor rejected the impious flattery. Immediately al'ler this 
he was seized with pains in his bowels, extremely violent 
at the very first. He was carried therefore wilh all baste 
to his palace. Tliese pains continually tormenling him, 
he expired in five days time." 

The reader will perceive the accordancy of these ac- 
counU in various pnrlicuiara. The place, (Cesarea) the 
set day, the gorgeous dress, the acclamations of the assem- 
bly, the pecuhar turn of Ibe flattery, the reception of it, 
the sudden and critical incursion of the disease, are cir- 
cumstances noticed in both nnrralives. The worms men- 
tioned by St. Luke are not remarked by Josephns, btit the 
appearance of these is a symptom, not unusually, 1 believe, 
attending the disease, which Josephus describes, viz. vji^ww 
fent aSectioDS of the bowels. 4^Bfl 

■ Hni.iTni.CTii.sn.lO. ^To.u^t.T.w. v. 4^H 
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' --VI. (p. 41.) Acta xxiv. 24, "And after cerliun 'iayi^ 
when Felix came nilli his wile Druallla, which visas, Jettl^ 
ess, he sent for Paul." ^ji 

Jos. Ant. lib. XX. c. 6. sec. 1, 2. "Agrippn gave htw 
sisler DruaillaiD marriage to Aziziis,king of tlie Emeaeiieui 
wheu he had conseated to be drcantcised — Bat this >na»3 
riujfe of Drusillawith Azlzua was dissolved in a short limgW 
after in this maaner : when Felix «?n» procurator ofJudea^ 
having had sight of her, he was mighlilj taken with her-^3 
She was induced to transgress the laws of the country, an^fl 
marry Felis," ^m 

Here the public station of Fells, the name of his wife, J 
and the singular circumstance of her religion, all appear J 
in perfect conformity with the evangelist, J 

VII. (p. 46.) "And ai'ter certain days king Agrippa anf^ 
liernicc came to Cesarea to salute Festus." By this paa*j 
sage we are in elTect told, that Agrippn was a king, but^ 
not of Judea; for became to salute Festus, who at this timaJ 
administered the government of that country at Cesarea. ■ 

Pfow how does the history of the age correspund wilU M 
this account ? The Agrippa here spoken of, was the sou oj^ 
Herod Agrippa, mealionedin the last article; but that h^fl 
did not succeed to his fatber^a kingJam, nor ever recoverc4|l 
Judea, which had been a part of il, we learn hy the in- 9 
formation of Josephus, who relaUis of hitn, that, when hia j 
father was deai}, Claudius iutejided at first to have put. i 
him immediately in possession of bis father''s dominions j^*^ 
but that Agrippa being then but seventeen years of age, J 
the emperor wna persuaded to alter his miail, and appointir J 
ed Cuspius Fadus prefect of Judea and the whole king- 1 
dom ;* which Fadus was succeeded by Tiberius Aleian- % 
der, Cumiiniis, Felix, Feslus.t Bat that, though disap-<J 
pointed of his father's kingdom, in wliicli wasincluded Ju-, 1 
dea, he was novevtheleas rightly styled A:ng Agrippa^ and 4 
that he was in possessioD of considerable territories bor- % 
dering upon Judca, we gather from the same authority;. *| 
for after several successive donations of country, " Clau- J 
dius, at the same lime that he sent Felix to be procuraloC I 
of Judea, promoted Agrippa fromChalcistoagreateriing- J 
tiofli, giving to him the tefrarchic which bad been Philip's i, J 
snd he added moreover the kingdom of Lysnnias, and tliei 1 
province that had belonged lo Varus."]; J 

^ .Saint Paul addressei this person as a Jew: "King 4 
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Agrippa, believe^l thou tlie prophets? I know that thow*^ 
briievest." As the soa of Herod AgrippR, who U describ- 
cd by Josephus to have been a zealous Jew, it ia renson- 
Mble lo suppose that he mamlained the same profession. 
Hut what is more material to remark, because it is more 
'lo^e and circumstantial, is, that St. Lake, speaking of the 
fulber, (sii. 1, 3.) calls him Herod the king, and gives an 
example of the exercise of his authority at Jeru^alenil 
speaking of the son, (xsv. 1 3.) be calls him king, but not 
of Judea; which distinction agrees correctly with the his- 
tory. 

VIII. (p. 51.) Acts xili. 7. "And when they had gone 
ibrtiugh the isle (Cyprus) to P»phos, they found a certain 
sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew. whosa name was Biirjesas, 
iibich was with the deputy of the country, Sergiua Pauiiis, 
:i prudent man." 

The word, which is here tran<ilaled deputy, signifies 
procDVstil, and tipoa this word our observation is founded. 
The provinces of the Romanempire were of two kinds; those 
belonghig to the emperor, in which the governor was called 
proprxter; and those belongiog to the senate, in which 
ihe governor was called proconsul. Aod this was a regu- 
lar distinction. Now it appears from Dio Cassius,' thai the 
province of Cyprus, which in the original distribution was 
nsaigned to the emperor, had been transferred lo Ihe senate, 
in exchange for some others; and that, after this exchange 
Ihe appropriate title of the Roman governor was proconsul. 

lb. xviii. 12. (p. 55.) "And when Gallio was deputy 
(proconjwi) of Achsia." 

The propriety of the title " proconsul" is in this passage 
still more critical. For Ihe province of Ac hai a, after pass- 
ing from the senate to the emperor, had been restored again 
by the emperor Claudins to the senate (and consequently 
its government had become proconsular) only sis or seven 
years before the time in which this transaclion is said lo 
have taken place. t And what confines wilh strictness Ihe 
appellation lo the time is, that Achaia under the following 
reign ceased to be a Roman province at nil. 

LIX. (p. 152.) Itappears, as well from the genenilcon-- 
stitolion of n Roman province, as from what Josephus de- 
livers concerning the state of Judeain particular,^ that the 
power of Ufe and death resided exclusively in the Ra>. 
Eean governor, but that Ihe Jews, nevertheleai, had n 
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tratea and a council, invested with a subordinate and mil-. 
nicipal authority. This economy is disceraed in every' ' 
pari of the gospel narrative of our Saviour's cnicifixion. 

X. (p. 203,1 Acta is. 31. " Then had the churches rest;^ 
throughout all Juilea and Galilee and Sar 

This r«( synchronizes ivith the attempt of Caligula t 
place hia statue in the temple of Jerusalem ; the threat o 
which outrage produced amongst the Jews a coasternation,\< 
that for a season diverted their attea lion from every other' 

XI. (p. 218.) Acts xsi. 21. " And Ihej took Paul, and 
drew bim out of tbe temple; and forlhivith the doors were,^ 
shut. And as they went out to kill him, tidings came t 
the chief captain of the fcond, that all Jerosalem was in a 
uproar. Then the chief captain came near and look hin 
and commanded him (o be bound with ttvo chains, and de- 
manded who he was, and what he had done; and some 
cried one thing, and some another, among the niuitilude : , 
and, when he could not know the certainty for the tumult, 
be commanded him to be carried into the caslle. And 1 
when he came upon the stairi^ so it was, that he was borne '| 
of Ihc soldiers for the violen* of the people." 

In this quotation, we have yie hand of Rom.in soldiers^ 
at Jerusalem, their office, fto suppress tumults) the 
the stairs, hotb, ns it would seem, adjoining- to the temple. 
Let us enquire whether we can find these particulars in any 
other record of that age and place. 

Jos. de Bell. lib. 5. c. 5. sec. 8. " Antonia was situated at , 
the angle of the western and northern porticos of the outer { 
temple. It was built upon a rock thirty cubits high, sleep on 
all sides. On that side, where )t joined to the porticos of the 
temple, there were stairs reaching^o each portico, by which 
the ^lurrf descended ; for there was always lodged here , 
a Roman legion, and posting themselves in their armour in 
several places in the porticos, they kept watch on the peo- 
pJe on Ihe feast-days toprevent all dUorders ; for us the tem- 
ple was a guard to the city, so was Antonia to the temple." , 

XII. (p. S34.) ActB iv. 1. It As they spake unto the ' 
people, Ihe priests and lAeca/Xaino/'tAe Ieni;)Zc, and the Sad- J 
ducees, came unlo them." Here we have a public office^w 
under the title of captain of the temple, and he probably sV 
Jewi as he accompanied the priests and Sadducecs in ap<1 

^^nrei'ending the apostles. ^r 

^B Jcs. <ie Sell, lib 2. c. 17. sec. 2. '■'• Ka& %!>. ^«. Um^\i^ 
^^ft_ 'JH-deSclLBIhlLc. 
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Eleazar, the son of Aoanias the high priest, a yoUDg man 
of a bold and resolute disposition, then captain^ persuaded 
those who performed the sacred ministrations, not to receive 
the gift or sacrifice of any stranger.**' 

XIII. (p. 225.) Acts XXV. 12. "Then Festas, when he 
had conferred with the council^ answered, Hast then appeal- 
ed unto Cesar ? unto Cesar shalt thou go.'' That it was 
usual for the Roman presidents to have a council, consist- 
ing of their friends, and other chief Romans in the province, 
appears expressly in the following passage of Cicero's ora- 
tion against Verres : — " Illud negare posses, aut nunc nega- 
bis, te, concilio too dimisso, viris primariis,- qui in concilio 
C. Sacerdolis fuerant, tibique esse volebant, remotis, de re- 
judicatk judicasse !" 

XIV. (p. 235.) Acts xvi. 13. " And (at Philippi) on the 
Sabbath, we went out of the city by a river-side, where 
prayer was wont to be made," or where a proseucha, ora- 

* tory, or place of prayer, was allowed. The particularity to 
be remarked, is the situation of the place where prayer 
was wont to be made, viz. by a riverside. 

Philo, describing the conduct of the Jews of Alexandria 
upon a certain public occasfon^relates of them, that, "early 
In the morning, flocking out ^f the gates of the city, they 
go to the n,eighbouring shores^ (for the proseuchcB were de- 
stroyed) and standing in a most pure place, they lift up 
their voices with one accord."* 

Josephus gives us a decree of the city of HalicamassuSr 
permitting the Jews to build oratories, a part of which de« 
cree runs thus : — " We ordain that the Jews, who are wil- 
ling, men and women, do observe the Sabbaths, and per- 
form sacred rites according to the Jewish laws, and buiUt 
oratories by the sea-side,^ 

Tertullian, among the Jewish rites and customs, such 
as feasts, sabbaths, fasts, and unleavened bread, mentions' 
orationes litorales^ that is, prayers by the river-side.J 

XV. (p. 265.) Acts xxvi. 5. " After the most straiteH 
sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee." 

Jos.' de BcM. 1. 1 . c. 5. sec. 2. " The Pharisees were 
reckoned the most religious of any of the Jews, and to be 
the most exact and skiliul in explainhig the laws." 

In the original there is an agreement, not only in the 
sense but in the expression, it being the same Greek ad« 
Jeetive, which is rendered ^^ slmt?** Vcv\\\^ K.c\s.j^tA^^ ^lasl" 
in Josephus, 
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XVI. (p. 25B.) Mark vui. 3, 4. The Pharisees and all 
the Jews, except they wash, eat Dot, holding the tradition 
of the elders ; and many other things there be which they 
have received to hold." 

Jos. Ant. lib. 13. c. 10. sec. 6. " The Pharisees hare de- 
livered to the people many institutions, as received from the 
fathers, which are not written in the law of Moses.^' 

XVII. (p. 269.) Acts xxiii. 8. *' For the Sadducees say, 
that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit, but 
the Pharisees confess both.^' 

Jos. de Bell. lib. 2. c. 8. sec. 14. '* They (the Pharisees) 
believe every soul to be immortal, but that the soul of the 
good only passes into another body, and the soul of the 
wicked is punished with eternal punishment.^' On the 
other hand, Ant. lib. 18. c. 1. sec. 4. ^^ It is the opinion of 
the Sadducees that souls perish with the bodies.^' 

XVIII. (p. 268.) Acts V. 1 7. ** Then the high priest 
rose up, and all they that were with him, which is the sect 
of the Sadducees, and were filled with indignation.^' St. 
Luke here intimates that the high priest was a Sudducee, 
which is a character one would not have expected to meet 
with in that station. This circumstance, remarkable as it 
is, was not however without examples. 

Jos. Ant. lib. 13. c. 10. sec. 6, 7. ^^ John Hircannus, high 
priest of the Jews, forsook the Pharisees upon disgust, and 
joined himself to the party of the Sadducees." This high 
priest died one hundred and seven years before the Chris- 
tian era. 

Again, (Ant. lib. 20. c. 8. sec. 1.) ^^ This Ananus the 
younger, who, as we have said just now, had received the 
high priesthood, was fierce and haughty in his behaviour, 
and above all men bold and daring? and moreover wm 
of the sect of the Sadducees,'*^ This high priest lived 
little more than twenty years after the transaction in the 
Acts. 

XIX. (p. 282.) Luke ix. 61. "And it came to pass^ 
when the time was come, that he should be received up, he 
steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent messen- 
gers before his face. And they went and entered into a 
village of the Samaritans, to make ready for him, and they 
did not receive him, because his face was as though he 
would go to Jerdsalem." 

Jos. Ant. lib. SO. c. 6. sec. 1. ^^\\. yi^% \>a.e ^\»\sy«\ ^V 
the Galileans, who went up to the Vio\y c\V^ ^\.V>ci^ ^e.^»3*»-» 
to travel through the country of SwMi\^» K^ ^>b^1 ^^^"^ 
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in their journey, some inhabitants of the village called Gi- 
Dxa, which lies on the borders of Samaria and the great 
plain, falling upon them killed a great many of them." 

XX. (p. 278.) John iv. 20. " Our fathers," said the Sa- 
maritan woman, ^^ worshipped in this mountain^ and ye say, 
that Jerusalem is the place whefe men ought to worship." 

Jos. Ant. lib. 18. c. 5. sec. 1. ^^ Commanding them to 
meet him at Mount Gerizim^ which is by them (the Sama- 
ritans) esteemed the most sacred of all mountains. 

XXr. (p. 312.) Mat. xxvi. 3. "Then assembled to- 
gether the chief priests, and the elders of the people, unto 
the palace of the high priest, who was called Caiapkas.''^ 
That Caiaphas was high priest, and high priest throughout 
the presidentship of Pontius Pilate, and consequently at this 
time, appears from the following account : — He was made 
high priest by Valerius Grains^ predecessor of Pontius Pilate, 
and was removed from his office by Vitellius, president of 
Syria, after Pilate was sent away out of the province of Ju- 
dea. J osephus relates the advancement of Caiaphas to the 
high priesthood in this manner: "Gratus gave the high 
priesthood to Simon, the son of Camithus. He having en- 
joyed this honor not above a year, was succeeded by Jo- 
seph, who is also called Caiaphas,* After thisGratus went 
away for Rome, having been eleven years in Judea; and 
Pontius Pilate came thither as his successor.'*^ Of the remo- 
val of Caiaphas from his office, Josephus likewise afterward 
informs us ; and connects it with a circumstance, which fix- 
es the time to a date subsequent to the determination of 
Pilate's government. " Vitellius (he tells us) ordered Pi- 
late to repair to Rome ; and after that went up nimself to Je- 
rusalem, and then gave directions concerning several mat- 
ters. And, having done these things, he took away the 
priesthood from the high priest Joseph, who is called Caia^ 

XXII. (Michaelis, c. 1 1. sec. 11.) Acts xxiii. 4. « And 
they that stood by said, Revilest thou God's high priest ? 
Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, that he was high 
priest." Now, upon inquiry into the history of the age, it 
turns out, that Ananias, of whom this is spoken, was, in 
truth, not the high priest, though he was sitting in judgment 
in that assumed capacity. The case was, that he had for- 
merly held the office, and had been deposed ; that the per- 
S0n who succeeded him had been xawTde^^d*, tWd^t another 
was not yet apopinted to Ih^ ft\?A.\oii, w^dVtv^x..^ dv«vti^^;jBkfc 

f Am. hbf It. 1^ S<«ec. ». "^ ^»u)»^«*^ ft, w.^ 
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vacancy, he had of his own aathority, taken upon himself 
the discharge of the office.* This singular situation of the 
high priesthood took place during the interval between the 
death of J onathan, who was murdered by order of Felix, 
and the accession of Ismael, who was invested with the 
high priesthood by Agrippa; and precisely in this interval 
it happened, that St. Paul was apprehended, and brought 
before the Jewish council. 

XXni. (p. 323.) Mat. xxvi. 69. " Now the chief priests 
and eiders, and all the council, sought false witness itgainst 
him." 

Jos. Ant. lib. 18. c. 15. sec. 3, 4. '""Then might be seen 
the high priests themselves, with ashes on their heads, and 
their breasts naked.'' 

The agreement here consists in speaking of the high 
priests, or chief priests, (for the name in the original is the 
same) in the plural number, when in strictness there was 
only one high priest : which may be considered as a proof, 
that the evangelists were habituated to the manner of speak- 
ing then in use, because they retain it, when it is neither 
accurate nor just. For the sake of brevity I have put down 
from Josephus, only a single example of the application of 
this title in the plural number; but it is his usual style. 

lb. (p. 871) Luke iii. 1. " Now in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate being governor 
of J udea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, Anniis and 
Caiaphas heint^ high priests, the word of God came unto 
John." There is a passage in Josephus very nearly paral- 
lel to this, and which may at least serve to vindicate the 
evangelist from objection, with respect to his giving the ti- 
tle of high priest to two persons at the same time : ^^ Qund- 
ratus sent two others of the most powerful men of the 
Jews, as also the high priests Jonathan and j^nartio^.^t 
That Annas was a person in an eminent station, and pos- 
sessed an authority co-ordinate with, or next to that of the 
high priests properly so called, may be inferred from St. 
John's gospel, which, in the history of Christ's crucifixion, 
relates, that ^^ the soldiers led bim away to Annas first"^ 
And this might be noticed as an example of undesigned co- 
incidence in the two evangelists. 

Again, (p. 870) Acts iv. 6. Annas is calleJ the high 
priest, though Caiaphas was in the office of the high 
priesthood. In like manner in Josephufi.^^ <>^3Q«k^\\!k >\!k!^ 

fJo$,Aathxx.e,5, see. 3. c yi, aec. 2. c 9. wc SL •M>«"Bt\\.V&w\V»^»WiB»»^« 

i xviii, 15. § Dt B«A\. a, c,5ft . le^. ^. 
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son of Gorion, and the high priest Ananti» were chosefl to 
be supreme governors of all things in the city.^' Yet Ana- 
nas, though here called the high priest Ananus, was not 
then in the office of the high priesthoods The truth is, 
there is an indeterminateness in the use of this title in the 
gospel ; sometimes it is applied exclusively to the penon 
who held the ofi^ce at the time, sometimes to one or two 
more, who probably shared with him some of the powen 
or functions of the office ; and, sometimes, to such of the 
priests as were eminent by their station or character ; and 
there is the very same indeterminateness in Josephus. 

XXIV. (p. 847) John xix. ] 9, £0. " And Pilate wrote 
a title, and put it on the cross." That such was the cus- 
tom of the Romans upon these occasions, appears from 
passages of Suetonius and Dio Cassias ; ^^ Patrem familias 
— canibus objecit, cum hoc tiiulo impie locutiis parmala- 
rlus.'^ Suet. Domit. cap. 10. And in Dio Cassius we have 
the following : «^ Having led him through the midst of the 
ciDurt or assembly, with a writing signifying the cauit of 
his deaih^ and afterwards crucifying him." Book 54. 

lb. (^And it was written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin." 
That it WHS also usual, about this time, in Jerusalem, to set 
np advertisements in different languages, is gathered from 
the account which Josephus gives, of an expostulatory mes- 
sage from Titus to the Jews, when the city was almost in 
his hands ; in which he says, Did ye not erect pillars with 
inscriptions on them, in the Greek and in our language^ 
^* Let no one pass beyond these bounds ?'' 

XXV. (p. 352.) Mat. xxvii. 26. " When he had scourg- 
ed Jesus, he delivered him to be crucified." 

The following passages occur in Josephus: 
'* Being beaten^ they were crucified opposite to the cita» 
del."* 

" Whom, having^r*^ scourged with whips^ he crucified."! 
"He was burnt alive, having been first 6«a<cn."t 
To which may be added one from Livy, lib. II. c. 5. 
" Productique omnes, virgisque ctesi^ ac securi percuss!.** 

A modern example may illCistrnte the use we make of 
this instance. The preceding of a capital execution by 
the corporal punishment of the sufferer, is a practice un- 
known in England, but retained, in some instances at 
least, as appears by the late execution of a regicide, in, 
Sweden. This circumstance, therefore, in the account of 
an English execution purporting to come from an English 

' Page lUr, U edit. Hods. t P. 1080, 4J edit. | P. 1337, 43 cdir^ 
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writer, would not only bring a sospidon upon the truth of 
the account, bat would, in a considerable degree , Impeach 
its pretensions, of having been written bj the author whose 
name it bore. Whereas the same circumstance, in the 
account of a Swedish execution, would verify the account 
and support the authenticity of the book in which it was 
found ; or, at least, would prove that the author, whoever 
he was, possessed the information and the knowledge 
^hich he ought to possess. 

XXVI. (p. S53.) John xix. 16. ^' And they took Jesus, 
and led him away, and he, bearing his crof^, went forth.^' 

Pliltarch de iis qui sero puniuntur, p. 554. A. Paris, 16£4. 
^^ Every kind of wickedness produces its own particular 
torment, just as every malefactor, when he is brought forth 
to execution, carries his own crossJ*^ 

XXVli. John xix. 3£. ^^ Then came the soldiers, and 
brake the legs of the first, and of the other, which was 
crucified with him." 

Constaotine abolished the punishment of the cross ; in 
commcBding which edict, a heathen writer notices this 
very circumstance of breaking the legs : ^' Eo pi us, ut etiam 
veins veterrimumque supplicium, patibnlum, et cruribus 
suffringendis^ primus removerit." Aur. Vict. Cass. cap. 4 1 . 

XXVIII. (p. 457.) ActsiiL 1. "Now Peter and John 
went up together into the temple, at the hour of prayer, 
being the ninth hour." 

Jos. Ant. lib. 15. c. 7. sec. 8. " Twice every day, in the 
morning, and at the ninth hour, the priests perform their 
duty at the altar." 

XXIX. (p. 462.) Acts XV. 21. "For Moses of old time, 
hath, in every city, them that preach him being re< ^' 
the synagogues every Sabbath-day."*^ 

Jos. contra. Ap. I. ^ ^^He (Moses) gave us Ihelaw,'^ 
most excellent of all institutions ; nor did he appoint that it 
sh<M]ld be heard only once, or twice, or often, but that, 
laying aside all other works, we should meet together every 
week to hear it ready and gain a perfect understanding of it."*^ 

XXX. (p. 46o.) Acts xxi. 23. « We have four men,^ 
which have a vow on them ; them take, and purify thyself 
with them, that they may shave their headsJ*"* 

Jos. de Bell. 1. 1 1 . c. 1 5. " It is customary for those who 
have been afflicted with some distemper, or have laboured 
tmderany other difficulties, to make avow thirty days be- 
fore they ofier sacrifices, to abstain from wine, and shave 
the hair of their heads?^ 



lime, 
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lb. V. 24. ^ Them take and purify thyself with theia, 
and be at charges with them that they may shave their ktads.^^ 

Jos. Ant. 1. 1 9. c. 6. ^' He (Herod Agrippa) coming to 
Jernsalem offered up sacrifices of thanksgivlofif, and omit- 
ted nothing that was prescribed by the law. For which 
reason he also ordered a good number of Mazarites to be 
shaved?'* We here find that it was an act of piety amongst 
the Jews, to defray, for those tvho were under the Naza- 
ritic vow, the expenses fvhich attended its completion; 
and that the phrase was ^^ that they miglit be shaved." 
The custom and the expression are both remarkable, and 
both in close conformity with the scripture account 

XXXI. (p. 474.) ^4 Cor. xi. 24. **0f the Jews five times 
received I forty stripes, ^arc oneV 

Jos. Ant. iv. c. 8. sec. l\, " He that acts contrary here- 
to, let him receive forty stripes, wanting one^ from the 
public officer." 

The coincidence here is singular, because the law aU 
* lowed forty stripes: — '^ Forty stripes he may give him and 
not exceed." Deut. xxv. 3. It proves that the author of 
the epistle to the Corinthians was guided not by bookSg hot 
by facts ; because his statement agrees with the actual cus- 
tom, even when that custom deviated from the written 
law, and from what he must have learnt by consulting the 
Jewish code, as set forth in the old testament. 

XXXII. (p. 490.) Luke iii. 12. '' Then came also ©u^ 
licans to be baptized." From this quotation, as well as 
from the history of Levi or Matthew, (Luke v. 29.) and of 
Zaccheus, (Luke xix. 2.) it appears, that the pubKcans or 

Jz-gatherers were, frequently at least, if not always, Jews; 
bich, as the country was then under a Roman govern- 
^nt, and the taxes were paid to the Romans, was a cir- 
cumstance not to be expected. That it was the truth how- 
ever of the case appears from a short passage of Josephus. 

De Bell. lih. il. c. xlv. sec. 45. « But Florus not restrain- 
ing these practices by his authority, the chief men of the 
Jews, among whom was John the publican^ not knowing 
well what course to take, waited upon Florus, and gave 
bim oiafht talents of silver to stop the building." 

XXXHl. (p. 495. Acts xxii. 26. "And, as they bound 
him with thongs, Paul said unto the centurion that stood 
by, is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman^ 
and uncondemned? 

^ Facinus estvinciri civem Romanum ; scelus verberari, 
Cic, in ver." 
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** Cadebatar Tirgis, in meifio faro Mcssana^, civii? UonK«- 
BUS, Judices, cum iDterea, nulias g^iuitDs. nulla -vox uhu 
istias miseri, inter dolorem cre|».tum<]ue pla^rum^ audit:- 
batur, nisi base, dhis Ramama w.mP 

XXXIV. (p/513.) Acte TxiL 27. «Tben the chief cap- 
tain came, and said unto him^ (Favl) Tell me. art liiou a 
Roman ? He gmd, Yea."" The circuoostanoe iiere lu lie 
noticed is, that a Jew was a Roman citizen. 

Jos. Ant. lib. 14. c. 10. sec ]3. ^ Lucius Lieuuilui::. tiic 
consul, declared, I bare di<5mifiDed from the i>en'ice lh' 
Jewish Roman ehizens^ who oh&erve the riles of the Jewitih 
religion at Ephesus.^' 

lb. V. 27. *' And the chief captain answered, Whli c 
great sum obtained I this JreedoinJ^ 

Dio. Cassius, 1. 60. " This privilege, nbich had beeu 
bought formerly at a great price* became 80 cheap, thai it 
was commonly said a man might be made a Koman ciii^eu 
for a few pieces of broken glass." 

XXXV. (p. 5 21.) Acts xxviii. 16. *' And wlien we cam*; 
to Rome, the centurion delirered the prisoners to the c»p- 
tain of the guard, but Paul was suffered to dwell bv him- 
self with a soldier that kept kiin.^^ 

With which join t. 20. " For the hope of Israel I am 
bound with this clwin.^^ 

^^ Quemadmodum eadcm caftna, et costodiam et miiiietn 
copulat, sic i«tn, qn<B tarn disaimilia sunt, pariter incedunt.^^ 
Seneca, £p. 5. 

" Procnnsul aestimare folet, utrum incarcerem recipienda 
sit persona, an milUi tridendaP^ Ulpaian, L 1. sec. de CU9- 
tod. et exhib. reor. 

In the confinement of Agrippa by the order of Tiberiu*-, 
Antonia managed, that the centurion who presided over 
the guards, and the soldier to whomA^rippa was to be bounds 
might be men of mild character. Jos. Ant. lib, 18. c. 7. 
sec. 5. After the accession of Caligula, Agrippa also, like 
Paul, was suffered to dwell, yet as a prisoner, in bi9 own 
house. 

XXXVI. (p. 531.) Acts xxvii. 1. "And when it was de- 
termined that we should sail into Italy, they delivered 
Paul, and certain other prisoners^ unto one named Julius.-' 
Sinc^ not only Paul, but certain other prisoners^ were sent 
by the same ship into Italy, the text must be considered, 
as carrying with it an intimation, that the sending of perr- 
sons from Judea to he tried at Rome, was an ordinary prac- 
tice. That in truth it was so, Is mad^ QxaW)"^ ^'S^^'^X^ ^i 
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examples which the writings of Josephas famish ; and 
amongst others hy the following, which comes near botir 
to the time, and the subject of the instance in the Acts. 
^' Felix, for some slight offence, bound and sent to Rome ser- 
eral priests^ of his acquaintance, and very good and honest 
men, to answer for themselves to Cesar/' Jos. In vit. sec. 3: 

XXXVII. (p. 539.) Acts xi. 27. « And in these days, 
came prophets from Jerusalem unto Antioch ; and there 
stood up one of them, named Agabus, and signified by the 
Spirit that there should be a great dearth throughout all 
the world, (or all the country) which came to pass in the 
days of Claudms Cesar.^^ * 

Jos. .^nt. I. iiO. c. 4. sec. 2. "In their time (i. e. about 
the fifth or sixth year of Claudius) a great dearth happen- 
ed in Judea.'^ 

XXXVin. (p. 555.) Acts, xviii. 1,2. "Because that 
Claudius had commanded all Jews to depart from Kome?^ 

Suet. Claud, c. 25. " Judaeos, impulsore Chresto assidue 
lumulluantes, Roma expulit." 

XXXIX. (p. 664.) Acts v. 37. " After this man rose up 
Judas of Galilee, in the days of the taxing, and drew away 
much people after him." 

Jos. de Bell, 1. vii. " He (\iz. the person who in another 
place is called by Josephus, Judas the Galilean, or Judas 
of Galilee) pursuaded not a few to enrol themselves, when 
Cy renins the censor was sent into Judea." 

XL. (p. 942.) Acts xxi. 38. "Art thou not that Egyp- 
tian, which, before these days, madest an uproar, andjed- 
dest out into the wilderness four thousand men, that were 
murderers ?" 

Jos. de Bell. 1. 2. c. 1 3. sec. 5. " But the Egyptian false 
prophet, brought a yet heavier disaster upon the Jews ; 
for this impostor, coming into the country, and gaining the 
reputation of a prophet, gathered together thirty thousand 
men, who were deceived by him. Having brought them 
round out of the wilderness, up to the mount of Olives, he 
intended from thence to make his attack upon Jerusalem ; 
but Felix coming suddenly upon him with the Roman sol- 
diers, prevented the attack. A great number, or (as it 
should rather be rendered) the greatest part of those that 
were with him^ were either slain or taken prisoners.'' 

In these two passages^ the designation of the impostor, 
an "Egyptian," wiihoxil VAa^To^ex Twvca^\ '•'» \X\^ 'w^^-^- 
■**S5;" his escape, IbougYi VAa ioW^Yi^T^ vi^x^ ^e?»\x^^^^\ 

time of the tranaactton, \si lYxe ^tw^wv\a^^v^ q'i ^^vi^^ 
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which could do! be any long time before the words ia 
Luke are supposed to have been spoken ; are circumstaa* 
ces of close correspondency. There is one, and only one, 
point of disagreement, and that is in the number of his 
followers, which in the acts are called four thousand, and 
by Josephus thirty thousand : but, beside that the names 
of numbers, more than any other words, are liable to 
the errors of transcribers, we are, in the present instance, 
under the less concern to reconcile the evangelist with 
Josephus, as Josephus is not, in this point, consistent with 
himself. 

For, whereas, in the passage here quoted, he calls the 
number thirty thousand, and tells us tliat the greatest part 
or a great number (according as his words are rendered) of 
those that were with him, were destroyed ; in his Antiqui- 
ties he represents four hundred to have been killed upon 
this occasion, and two hundred taken prisoners,* which 
certainly was not the "greatest part" nor " a great part,**' 
nor " a great number," out of thirty thousand. It is prob- 
able alsO/, that Lysias and Josephus spoke of the expedi- 
tion in its diffeArent stages : Lysias of those who followed 
the Egyptian out of Jerusalem ; Josephus of all who were 
collected about him afterwards, from different quarters. 

XLL (Lardner^s Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, Vol. 
III. p. 21.) Acts xvii. 22. "Then Paul stood in the 
midst of Mars-hill, and said. Ye men of Athens, I per- 
ceive that in all things ye are too superstitious ; for, as I 
passed by and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with 
th'U inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you." 

Diogenes Laertiusy who wrote about the year 210, in his 
history of Epimenides, who is supposed to have flourished 
nearly six hundred years before Christ, relates of him the 
following story : that, being invited to Athens for the pur- 
pose, he delivered the city from a pestilence in this man< 
ner — " Taking several sheep, some black, others white, 
he had them up to the Areopagus, and then let them go 
where they would, and gave orders to those who followed 
them, wherever any of them should lie down, to sacrifice 
it to the god to whom it belonged ; and so the plague 
ceased. Hence," says the historian, " it has come to pass, 
that, to this present time, may he found in the boroughs of tK«. 
Athenians anqhymovs altars ; a memoT\%\ ol \\v^ ^TL^v^>c\to^ 
then made.^^t These altars, it may \Je ^T^^vim^^^ ^^-^^ 
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cjilled anonymfms^ because there was not the name of any 
particular deity inscribed upon them. 

Pavsanius^ who wrote before the end of the second cen- 
tury, in his description of Athens, having mentioned an 
altar of Jupiter Olympius, adds, ^' and nigh unto it is an 
altar of unknown gods.'^'* And, in another place, speaks 
^'of altars of gods called vnknowny] 

Philostratus^ who wrote in the be^nning of the third 
century, records it as an observation of Apollonius Tja- 
ii'ccus, ^Mhat it was wise to speak well of ail the gods, ei- 
pecially at Micns^ where altars of unknown demons were 
erected.'''^ I 

The author of tht dialogue Philopatris^ by many sop- 
posed to have been Lucian, who wrote about the year 170, 
hy others some anonymous heathen writer of the fourth 
« entury, makes Cniins&weRT by ike unknown Godof Athens; 
;ind near the end of the dialogue, has these words, ^^bat 
M us fmd out the unknown god at Athens^ and, stretching 
our hands to heaven, offer to him our praises and thanks- 
givings."§ 

This is a very curious and a very important coincidence. 
It appears beyond controversy, that altars with this in- 
scription were existing at Athens, at the time when St. 
Pnnl is alleged to have been there. It seems also, which 
is very worthy of observation, that this inscription was 
peculiar to the Athenians. There is no evidence that 
tliere were altars inscribed "to the unknown God" in any 
other country. Supposing the history of St. Paul to have 
been a fable, how is it possible that such a writer as the 
author of the Acts of the apostles was, should hit upon a 
ciT cumstance so extraordinary, and introduce it by an al- 
lusion so suitable to St. Paul's office and character. 

The examples here collected, will be sufficient, I hope, 
to satisfy us, that the writers of the Christian history knew 
something of what they were writing about. The argu- 
ment is also strengthened by the following considerations : 

I. That those agreements appear, not only in articles of 
public history, but, sometimes, in minute, recondite, and 
very peculiar circumstances, in which, of all others, a 
forsrer is most likely to have been found tripping. 

II. That the destruction of Jerusalem, which took place 
forty years after the commencement of the Christian in- 

stitution, produced such a. ehsiti^^ itvlVv^^Voieof the coun- 

§ Lucian in PbUop. vote. }- Ot«N . p. •« »^wi- 
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try, and the condition of the Jewsi, that a writer who was 
unacquainted with the circumstances of the nation before 
that event would find it difficult to avoid mistakes, in en- 
deavoring to g^ve detailed accounts of transactions con- 
nected with those circumstances, forasmuch as he could 
no longer have a living exemplar to copy from. 

ill. That there appears, in the writers of the New Tes- 
tament, a knowledge of the affairs of those times, which we 
do not find in authors of later ages, in particular, many 
of the Christian writers of the second an^ third centuries, 
and of the following ages, had false notions concerning the 
state of Judea, between the nativity of Jesus and the de- 
struction of Jerusalem.* Therefore they could not have 
composed our histories. 

Amidst so many conformities, we are not to wonder that 
we meet with some difficulties. The principal of these I 
will put down, together with the solutions which they have 
received. But in doing this f must be contented with a bre- 
vity, better suited to the limits of my volume, than to the 
nature of a controversial ai^ument. For the historical 
proofs of my assertions, and for the Greek criticisms upon 
which some of them afe founded, 1 refer the reader to the 
second volume of the first part of Dr. Lardner^s large work. 

I. The taxing, during which Jesus was born, was ^^ first 
made,^' as we read, according to our translation, in St. 
Luke, " whilst Cyrenius was governor of S)rria."t Now it 
turns* out that Cyrenius was not governor of Syria until 
twelve, or, at the soonest, ten years after the birth of 
Christ; and that a taxing, census, or assessment, was made 
in Judea in the beginning of his government. The charge, 
therefore brought against the evangelist is, that, intending 
to refer to this taxing, he has misplaced the date of it, by 
an error of ten or twelve years. 

The answer of the accusation is found in his using the 
word " first''—" And his taxing vf^s first made ;" for, ac- 
cording to the mistake imputed to the evangelist, this word 
could have no signification whatever. It could have had 
DO place in his narrative, because, let it relate to what it 
will, taxing, census, enrolment, or assessment, it imports 
that the writer had more than one of these in contempla- 
tion. It acquits him therefore of the charge, it is inconsis- 
tent with the supposition, of his knowing only of the tax- 
ing in the beginning of Cyrenixis'^ft ^QNeratEi%.\!)X« k4^Ni 
the evaogelist knew, which th\a viot^ ^\:a\e% >\!w^\.V^ ^^^ 

» Xard. part X. V«l. H.p. 960, ^ ^« *^» ^ •^^ 

T2 
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of some other taxing beside that, it is too much for the 
sake of convicting him of a mistake, to lay itdowDascer- 
tain, that he intended to refer to that 

The sentence in St. Luke may be construed thus: 
(( This was the first assessment (or enrolment) of Cyrenins, 
governor of Syria ;* the words " governor or Syria" beiog 
used after the name of Cyrenius as his addition or title. 
And this title belonging to him at the time of writing the 
account, was naturally enough subjoined to bis name, 
though acquired after the transaction which the account 
describes. A.tnodern writer, who was not very exact io 
the choi^ of his expressions, in relating the afl^irs of 
the East Indies, might easily say, that such a thing was 
done by governor Hastings, though, in truth, the thing had 
been done by him before his advancement to the statioo 
from which he received the name of governor. And 
this, as we contend, is precisely the inaccuracy which has 
produced the difhculty in St. Luke. 

At any rate, it appears from the form of the expression, 
that he had two taxings or enrolment in contemplation. 
And if Cyrenius had been sent upon this business into 
.ludea, before he became governor of Syria, (against 
which supposition there is no proof, but rather external 
evidence of an enrolment going on about this time under 
some person or other t) then the census on all bands ac- 
knowledged to have been made by him in the beginning 
of his government, would form a second, so as to occa- 
sion the other to be called the first, 

II. Another chronological objection arises upon a date 
assigned in the beginning of the third chapter of St. Luke;| 
" Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, 
He^xis began to be about thirty years of age;" for supposing 
Jesus to have been born, as St. Matthew, and St. Luke also 
himself, relates, in the time of Herod, he must, according 
to the dates given in Josephus, and by the Roman histori- 
ans, have been at least thirty. one years of age in the fif- 

• If the word which we render "first" he rendered "hefbre,*' which it has hem 
strongly contended that the Greek idiom allows of, the whole difficulty vanishes, for 




ohieciion. In this I think tliere can be no mistake. 

T Josephus (Ant. 17. c. 2. sec 0.) has this remarkable passngc— " When thereftire the 

whole Jewish nation took an oath to be faithful to Cesar, and the interests of the kifw.** 

The transaction corresponds in the course of the history with the time of Christ's Unb. 

Whs t is caM a census, and which we vender taTrtwg^wM A«\\v%v\w^ \\V«a «atK an a«- 

eoant of their property. These might be accomvawAcAviXxyi «a\ »J^ «K «w^sX\vj^ » 

ai^bt be mislakcn by Josephus for it. 

% Lard, iwt. l»^oV U. l?» 1^*. 
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teenth year of Tiberus. If he was born, as St. Mattbeir's 
narrative intimates, one or two years before Herod's 
death, he would have been thirty-two or three years old, 
at that lime. ^ 

This is the diflcnlty ; the solution tams upon an alter- 
ation in the construction of the Greek. St. Luke's words 
in the original are allowed, by the general opinion of 
learned men, to signify, not ^' that Jesus began to be about 
thirty years of age," but " that he was about thirty years 
of age when he began his ministry." This construction 
being admitted, the adverb ^^ about" gives us all the lati- 
tude we want, and more ; especially when applied, as it is 
in the present instance;, to a decimal number; for such 
numbers, even without this qualifying addition, are often 
used in a laxer sense than is here contended for."* 

III. Acts V. 56. '' For before these days rose up Theu- 
das, boasting himself to be somebody ; to whom a num- 
ber of men, about four hundred, joined themselves; who 
was slain ; and all, as many as obeyed him, were scatter- 
ed and brought to nought." 

Josephus has preserved the account of an impostor, of 
the name of Theudas, who created some disturbances, and 
was slain ; but, according to the date assigned to this man's 
appearance, (in which, however, it is very possible that Jo- 
sephus may have been mistaken!) it must have been, at 
the least, seven years after GamaliePs speech, of which this 
text is a part, was delivered. It has been replied to the ob- 
jection,! that there might be two impostors of this name ; 
and it has been observed, in order to give a general proba- 
bility to the solution, that the same thing appears to have 
happened in other instances of the same kind. It is proved 
from Josephus, that there were not fewer than four persons 
of the name of Simon, within forty years, and not fewer 
than three, of the name of Judas, within ten years, who 
were all leaders of insurrections : and it is likewise record- 
ed by this historian, that, upon the death of Herod the 
Great, (which agrees very well with the time of the com- 
motion referred to by Gamaliel, aod with his manner of 
stating that time " before those days") there jvere innumer- 

\, 

* l4Ty, speaking of the peace, which the ooiidaet of Romulus bad prQcured to the 
State, during the wfude reign of his successor* (Noma,) has these words—** Ab illo en- 
iib profectit viribus datis tantum valuit, ot, in qwtdraginta deindc annos, tutam pacera 
haberett*' yet, afttrwards, in ibe same chapter, '*Romulat ^he sai'^^i) ^v^^titv ^\vc\^*2.'^>ak , 
re gnavit annu^ Numa tres et quadraginta." 

* Liv* Hut,c, I. sec, \5. 
t IHielnelkli Jntroduction to the New Test, (MarslxS Trati^X^CvotC) X'aX \» "V^ ^^^ 

I Lardner, pvt I* vol* U. v* 9^< 
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able digturbancGS in Judea.* Ardibishop Usher was of 
opinion, that one of the three Judas's above mentioned 
was GameliePs Theudas ;''t and that, with a less variation 
of the name than we actaally find in t^ gospels, where 
one of the twelve apostles is called by^uke, Jadas, and 
by Mark, Thaddeus.^ Origen, however he came at his infor- 
mation, appears to have believed, that there was an impos. 
tor of the name of Theudas before the nativity of Christ} 
IV. Matt, xxiii. 34. ^^ Wherefore, behold, I send unto 
you prophets, and wise men, and scribes : and some of 
them ye shall kill and crucify; and^ome of tbem shall ye 
scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them from 
city to city ; that upon you may come all the righteous 
blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous 
Abel unto the blood of Zacharias^ son of BarathicLs^ whom 
ye slew between (he temple and the altar,'*^ 

There is a Zacharias, whose death is related in the se* 
cond book of Chronicles, in a manner which perfectly 
supports our Saviour^s allusion.|| But this Zacharias was 
the son of Jehoiada, 

There is also Zacharias the prophet ; who was the son 
of Barachiah, and is so described in the superscription of 
his prophecy, but of whose death we have no accoutit. 

I have little doubt, but that the first Zacharias was the 
person spoken of by our Saviour ; and that the name of 
the father has been since added, or changed, by some one, 
who took it from the title of the prophecy, which hap- 
pened to be better known to him than the history in the 
Chronicles. 

There is likewise a Zacharias, the son of Baruch, re- 
lated by Josephus to have been slain in the temple, a few 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem. It has been 
insinuated, that the words put into our Saviour^s mouth, 
contain a reference to this transaction, and were compos- 
ed by some writer, who either confounded the time of 
the transaction with our Saviour's age, or inadvertently 
overlooked the anachronism. 

Now suppose it to have been so ; suppose these words to 
have been suggested by the transaction related in Josephus, 

* Ant. L 17. e* IS. lec. 4. t Annals, p. 707. 

1 Luke vi. 16. Mark iii. 18. i Or. C«d. Cell. p. 44. 




tke-tatd, be iiatli also forsaken ifonu An&tbe^ c«ciK|p>\i«d «9aniA.\(a^ omd vunneA Kimv 
vUhHvnettOt e/ie cmrnumOment ^tfce king^wthtwurt «| H» kwiwe ojih^ Lwd^ 
9 Guvth Mxtn so. 
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and to have been i'alsely ascribed to Chri«t ; and observe 
ivhat extraordinary coincidences (accidentailj, a« it most 
in that case have been) attend the forger's mistake. 

First, that we have Zachanas in the book of Chrool- 
cles, whose death, and the manner of it, corresponds with 
the allusion. 

Secondly, that although the name of this person's father 
be erroneously pot down in the gospel, yet we have a way 
of accounting for the error, by showing another Zacharias 
in the Jewish scriptures, much better known thnn the 
former, whose patronymic was actually that which ap- 
pears in the text. 

Every one who thinks upon the subject, will Bnd these 
to be circumstances, which could not have met together 
in a mistake, which did not proceed from the circum^tan- 
ccs themselves. 

I have noticed, I think, all the difficulties of this kind. 
/They are few ; some of them admit of a clear, others of 
a probable solution. The reader will compare them with 
the number, the variety, the closeness, and the sntisficto- 
riness of the instances which are to be set against them ; 
and he will remember the scantiness, in many cases, of 
our intelligence, and that difficulties always attend imper- 
fect information. 



CHAP. VII. 

Undesigned Coincidences, 

BETWEEN the letters which bear the name of St Paul 
in our collection, and his history in the Acts of the apostles, 
there exist many notes of correspondency. The simple 
perusal of the writings is sufficient to prove, that neither 
the history was taken from the letters, nor the letters 
from the history. And the undcsignedness of the agree- 
ments, which undesignedness is gathered from their laten- 
cy, their minuteness, their obliquity, the suitableness of the 
circumstances in which they consist, to the places in which 
those circumstances occur, and the circuitous references 
by which they are traced out, demonstrates that they have 
not been produced by meditation, or by any fraudulent 
contrivance. But coincidences, from which these causes 
are excluded, and which are too c\o^e ^ii«\Ykwa!k^\:^>\^ \a\i<i5. 
nccounted for by accidental concur re'cxc^^i^ ^^ ^OC\wv^ \M5sg^. 
necessarily hnve truth for their ioMVid^iWoii. 
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that more weight belongs to it than to other miracles, bat 
for the following, viz. that it is completely certain, thatthe 
apostles of Christ and the first teachers of Christianity, as- 
serted the fact. And this would have been certain, if the 
four gospels had been lost, or never written. Every piece 
of scripture recognizes the resurrection. Every epistle oi 
every apostle, every author contemporary with the apos- 
tles, of the age immediately succeeding the apostles, everj 
writing from that age to the present, genuine or sparioas, 
on the side of Christianity or against it, concur in repre- 
senting the resurrection of Christ as an article of his histo- 
ry, received without doubt or disagreement by all who call- 
ed themselves Christians, as alleged from the beginning by 
the propagators of the institution, and alleged as the centre 
of their testimony. Nothing, I apprehend, which a man does 
not himself see or hear, can be more certain to him than 
this point. I do not mean that nothing can be more certain 
than that Christ rose from the dead ; but that nothing can 
be more certain, than that his apostles, and the first teach- 
ers of Christianity, gave out that he did so. In the othei 
parts of the gospel narrative, a question may be made, 
whether the things related of Christ, be the very things 
which the apostles and the firstteachersof the religion de- 
livered concerning him. And this question depends a 
good deal upon the evidence we possess of the genuine- 
ness, or rather, perhaps of the antiquity, credit, and recep- 
tion of the books. Upon the subject of the fesurrection no 
such discussion is necessary, because no such doubt can be 
entertained. The only points which can enter into our 
consideration, are, whether the apostles knowingly publish- 
ed a falsehood, or whether they were themselves deceived; 
whether either of these suppositions be possible. The first, 
1 think, is pretty generally given up. The nature of the 
undertaking, and of the men ; the extreme unlikeHhood 
that such men should engage in such a measure as a scheme; 
their personal toils and dangers and sufferings in the cause ; 
their appropriation of their whole time to the object ; the 
warai and seemingly unaffected zeal and earnestness with 
which they profess their sincerity, exempt their memory 
froiii the suspicion of imposture. The solution more de- 
serving of notice, is that which would resolve the conduct 
of the apostles into enthusiasm; which would class the evi- 
dence of Christ's resurrection with the numerous stories 
that are extant of the apparitions of dead men. 
There are circumstances m Vh^ ti^vitgAW^^ 5ts it is pre- 
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served ia oar histories, which destroy this comparisoD eo- 
tirely. It was not one person, but many, who saw him ; 
they saw him not only separately, but together; not only 
by night, but by day ; not at a distance, but near ; not once, 
but several times ; they not only saw him, but touched 
him, conversed with him, ate with him, examined his per- 
son, to satisfy their doubts. These particulars are decisive ; 
but they stand, I do adroit, upon the credit of our records. 
I would answer, therefore, the insinuation of enthusiasm, 
by a circumstance which arises out of the nature of the 
thing, and the reality of which must be confessed by all, 
who allow, what I believe is not denied, that the resur- 
rection of Christ, whether true or false, was asserted by 
his disciples from the beginning; and that circumstance 
is the non-production of the dead body. It is related 
in the history, what indeed the story of the resurrection 
necessarily implies, that the corpse was missing out of 
the sepulchre : it is related also in the history, that the 
Jews reported that the folfcwers of Christ had stolen it 
away.* And this account, though loaded with great im- 
probabilities, such as the situation of the disciples, their 
fears for their own safety at the time, the unlikelihood of 
their expecting to succeed, the difficulty of actual success,! A 
and the inevitable consequence of detection and failure, 
was nevertheless the most credible account that could be 
given of the matte«. But it proceeds entirely upon the 
supposition of fraud, as all the old objections did. What 
account can be given of the bodyj upon the supposition of 
enthusiasm? It is impossible our Lord's followers could be- 
lieve that he was risen from the dead, if his corpse was ly. 
ing before them. No enthusiasm ever reached to such a 
pitch of extravagancy as that: a spirit may be an illusion, 
a body is a real thing ; an object of sense, in which there 
can be no mistake. All accounts of spectres leave the 
body in the grave. And, although the body of Christ 
might be removed by frauds and for the purposes of fraud, 

• ** And this laying,** St. Matthew write*, " it commonly reported amonjpit the Jew% 
until this day.** (xxnii. 15.) I1ic evangelist may be thought good authority at to ibis 
|K>iiit, ewn by those who do not admit his evidence in every oUier point and this point 
M- stiffleient to prov<; thdt the body was missing. 

It lus also been rig^htly, I think, obterwd b^ Dr. Townsend, (Dit. upon the Ret. p. 
126 ) that die story of die ^uardt carried collusion upon the fhce of it:— "Hit disciptt^ 
came by night and stole him away while we slept. Men in their circumstances wouM 
iiot have nme such an acknowledgement of tlieir negligence without previous asturan* 
ces of protection and impunity. 

t'' Esttedally at the full moon, the city full of people, manv probably pasting the 
whole night, as Jesus and his diseipies had done, in the open air, the sepulchre so near 
the city at to be now enclosed Mtfain the walls.** Pricttb-y m the JSlaur* ^^t^ 

u 
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yet without any such intention, and by sincere butdeladed 
^ men, which is the representation of the apostdlic character 
we are now examining, no such attempt could be made. 
The presence and the absence of the dead body are alike 
inconsistent with the hypothesis of enthusiasni ; for if 
present, it must have cured their enthusiasm at once ; if 
absent, fraud, not enthusiasm, must have carried it away. 
But further, if we admit upon the current testimony of 
all tlie histories so much of the account as states that the 
religion of Jesus was set up at Jerusalem, and set up with 
asserting, in the very place in which he had been buried, 
and a few days after he had been buried, his resiirreetioa 
out of the grave, it is evident that if his body could have 
been found, the Jews would have produced it as the short- 
est and completest answer possible to the whole story. The 
attempt of the apostles could not have survived. this refuta- 
lion a moment. If we also admit, upon the authority of 
St. Matthew, that the Jews were advertised of the expec- 
tation of Christ's followers, and that they had taken due 
precaution in consequence of this notice, and that the body 
was in marked and public custody, the observation receives 
more force still. For, notwithstanding their precautioti, 
▲.and although thus prepared and forewarned ; when the 
story of the resurrection came forth, as it immediately did ; 
when it was publicly asserted by his disciples, and made 
the ground and basis of their preaching in his name, and 
collecting followers to his religion, the Jews had not the 
body to produce ; but were obliged to meet the testimony 
of the apostles by an answer, not containing indeed any 
impossibility in itself, but absolutely inconsistent with the 
supposition of their integrity ; that is, in other words, in- 
consistent with the supposition, which would resolve their 
conduct into enthusiasm. 



CHAP. IX. 

The Propagation of Christianity, 

IN this argument, the first consideration is the fact; in 
what degree, within what time, and to what extent', Chris- 
tianity actually was propagated. 

The accounts of the matter, which can be collected 
from our books, are as fellow : A /coo daxjs after Christ's dis- 
appearance out of the wor\A, we ^w^ -wx ^t^^xs^X^ <2>^ ^w 
ciplea at Jerusalem, to tVie i»im\>^t o^ <.v;s\io\s\.^Tx<i\i\Ki^t<i^ 
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aiid twenty ;* which hundred and twenty were, probably, 
a little association of believers, met together, not merely as 
believers in Christ but as personally connected with the 
apostles and with one another. Whatever was the num- 
ber of believers then in Jerusalem, we have no reason to 
be surprised that so small a company should assemble j for 
there is no proof that the followers of Christ were yet 
formed into a society, that the society was reduced into 
any order, that it was at this time even understood that a 
new religion (in the sense which that term conveys to us) 
was to be set up in the world, or how the professors of that 
religion were to be distinguished from the rest of mankind. 
The death of Christ had left, we may suppose, the gen- 
erality of his disciples in great doubt, both as to what 
they were to do, and concerning what was to follow. 

This meeting was held, as we have already said, a few 
days after Christ's ascension ; for ten days after that even^t 
was the day of Pentecost, when, as our history relates^t 
upon a signal display of divine agency attending the per- 
sons of the apostles, there were added to the society 
« about three thousand souls."f But here, it is not, I 
think, to be taken, that these three thousand were all con- 
verted by this single miracle ; but rather that many, who 
were before believers in Christ, became now professors of 
Chrislianify ; that is to say, when they found that a reli- 
gion was to be established, a society formed and set up in 
the name of Christ, governed by his laws, avowing the 
belief in his mission, united amongst themselves, md sepa- 
rated from the rest of the world by visible distinctions, In 
pursuance of their former conviction, and by virtue of 
what they had heard, and seen, and known of Christ's 
historj', they publicly became members of it. 

We read in the fourth§ chapter of the Acts, that soon 
after this, " the number of the men," i. e, of the society 
openly professing their belief in Christ, " was about five 
thousand." So that here is an increase of two thousand 
within a very short time. And it is probable that there 
were many, both now and afterwards, who although they 
believed in Christ, did not think it necessary to join them- 
selves to this society ; or who waited to see what was Ukely 
to become of it. Gamaliel, whose advice to the Jewish 
council is recorded Acts iv. 34. appears to have bee'cvQC V.\\Ssk 
descripllon; perhaps Nicoderaua, aac\v^\\\w^^vs\'&^^'5>'5»^Nj^ 
of Arimathea. This class of meu, \\ie\Y <L\v'ax'w:X^^^ •^^^ 

• Acts i. 5. t Acta ii. I. % lb. u. 41. ^N«c%fe ^. 
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tbeir rank, are likewise pointed out by St. John, in the 
twelfth chapter of his gospel, ^^ nevertheless, among the 
chief rulers also many believed on him ; but because of the 
Pharisees they did not confess him, lest they should be 
put out of the synagogue : for they loved the praise of men 
more than the praise of God." Persons such as these, 
might adroit the miracles of Christ, without being imme- 
diately convinced that they were under obligation to make 
a public profession of Christianity, at the risk of all that 
was dear to them in life, and even of life itself.* 

Christianity^ however, proceeded to increase io Jerusa- 
lem by a progress equally rapid with its first success ; for, 
in the next chaptert of our history, we read that ^^ believers 
were the more added to the Lord, muUitudes both of men 
and women." And this enlargement of the new society 
appears in the first verse of the succeeding chapter, where- 
in we are told, that, ^^ when the number of the disciples 
was multiplied^ there arose a murmuring of the Grecians 
against the Hebrews, because their widows were neglect- 
ed ;| and, afterwards in the same chapter it is. declared 
expressly, that ^^ the number of the disciples multiplied in 
Jerusalem greatly, and that a great company of the 
priests were obedient to the faith." 

This I call the first period in the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. It commences with the ascension of Christ; and 
extends, as may be collected from incidental notes of time,§ 
to something more than one year after that event. During 
which term, the preaching of Christianity, so far as our 
documents inform us, was confined to the single city of 
•Jerusalem. And how did it succeed there ? The first as- 
sembly which we meet with of Christ's disciples, and that 
a few days after his removal from the world, consisted of 
•' one hundred and twenty." About a week after this, 

• " Besidrs tliose who professed, and those Vfho rpjected and opposed Christianitr. 
t!u re Men*, in all probability, inuUitudes between both, neither iierfeet Christians, nor 
yet uiibelie^rtrs. They Iiad u favorable opinion of the gospel, but worldly consider* 
aiiuns luade them unwilling; to own it. There were many eircumstances winch in- 
clined them tu think tliat Christianity was a divine revelation, but there were many 
inconvenicncics which atteiNled the open profession of it; and they could not find \n 
thenisfives courage enough to bear them, to disoblige their fiiends and family, to ruin 
their fortunes, to lose their ivputation, their liberty, and their life, fur the sake of the 
Dew religion. Therefore they were willing to hope, that if they rndeavourvd to ob- 
serve the great prect pt« of .morality, which Christ had represented as the principal 
]>art, fhv sum and substaiice of religion ; if titer thought honorably of the gospel, if 
they offered no injur}' to the vhristinns, if they did them all the services that they could 
wfeiy perform, they were willihg to hope that God would ncot pt this, and that he 
woujd excuse am! forgive the rest-'* Jortiri't Du. on the ChrUt. Bet, u. 01. id. 4. 

f lb, r» 14, i lb. ^i. li k VUW PeanuiO* Kt\\\<\.\, vivA.«.l, %tiaA«W% H»rt» U 

CUmt,\Mokl.v.\4A. 
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-*' three thousand were added" iri one day;' and the num- 
ber of Christians, publicry baptized, and publicly associat- 
ing together, were very soon increased to " five thousand." 
'' Multitudes both of men and women continued to be add- 
ed ;" "disciples multiplied greatly," and "many of the 
Jewish priesthood, as well as others, became obedient to 
the faith ;" and this within a space of less than two years 
from the commencement of the institution. 

By reason of a persecution raised against the church at 
Jerusalem, the converts were driven from that city, and 
dispersed throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria.* 
Wherever they came, they brought their religion with 
them ; for our historian informs us,t that, " they that were 
scattered abroad, went every where preaching the word." 
The effect of this preaching comes afterwards to be notic- 
ed, where the historian is led, in the course of his narra- 
tive, to observe, that then (i. e. about three yearsj poste- 
rior to this) " the churches bad rest throughout all Judea, 
and Galilee, and Samaria, and were edified, and walking 
in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the iioly 
Ghost, were multiplied." This was the work of the sec- 
ond fieriod, which comprises about four years. 

Hitherto the preaching of the gospel bad been confined 
to Jews, to Jewish proselytes, and to Samaritans. And ( 
cannot forbear from setting down in this place, an obser- 
vation of Mr. Bryant's, which appears to me to be perfect- 
ly well founded: — "The Jews still remain, but how sel- 
dom is it that we can make a single proselyte ! There «i« 
reason to think, that there were more converted by th$ 
apostles in one day, than have since been won over in the 
last thousand years."§ 

It was not yet known to the apostles, that they were at 
liberty to propose the religion to mankind at large. That 
** mystery," as St. Paul calls it,|| and as it then was, was 
revealed to Peter by an especial miracle. It appears to 
have been** about seven years after Christ^s ascension, 
that the gospel was preached to the Gentiles of Cesarea. 
A year after this, a great multitude of Gentiles were con- 
verted at Antioch in Syria. The expressions employed 
by the historian are these — " a great number believed and 
turned to the Lord ;" "much, people was added to the 
Lord;" "the apostles Barnabas and ^«V3\ Vt^wj^X. \fiw\iO^ 

•mrj^L fVer'.A, tBemon,\).l.p,^7, V^v^xv\OTvJ5ftfeVev^^'^ 

US 
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people.'^* Upoa Herod^s deatb, which happened in tte 
next year,! it is observed, that " the word of God gnv 
and multiplied.'^! Three years from this time, upon the 
preaching of Paul at Iconium, the metropolis of Lycao* 
nia, '^ a great multitude both of Jews and Greeks beliet- 
ed ;"§ and afterwards, in the course of this very progress, 
he is represented as ^^ making many disciples'' at Derbe, 
a principal city in the same district. Three yeaTs|| after 
this, which brings us to sixteen after the asceosion, the 
apostles wrote a public letter from Jerusalem to the €ren- 
tilc converts in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia^ with which 
letter Paul travelled through these countiies, and found 
the churches ^^ established in the faith, and iDcrestsing io 
number daily ."*'*^ From A^ia the apostle proceeded into 
Greece, where, soon after his arrival in Macedonia, we find 
him at Thessalonica ; id which city ^^sorae of the Jews 
lielieved, and of the devout Greeks a great m(iltiti]de."tt 
We meet also here with an accidental hint of the general 
progress of the Christian mission, in the exclamation of 
the tumultuous Jews of Thessalonica^ ^^that they who had 
turned the world upside down, were come thither also.'^l 
At Berea, the next city at which St. Paul arrives, the his- 
torian who was present, informs us, that ^^ many of the 
Jews believed."§§ The next year and half of St. Paul's 
ministry was spent at Corinth. Of his success in that city 
we receive the following intimations : ^^ that many of the 
Corinthians believed and were baptized," and ^^that it 
was revealed to the apostle by Christ, that he had much 
people in that city.''|||| Within less than a year after bis 
departure from Corinth, and twenty-five*** years after the 
ascension, St. Paul fixed his station at Ephesns, for the 
space of two yearsttt and something more. The effect of 
his ministry in that city and neighbourhood, drew from the 
historian a reflection, " So mightily grew the word of God 
and prev;iled."J]:f And at the conclusion of this period, 
we find Demetrius at the head of a party, who were alarm- 
ed by the progress of the religion, complaining, that '^ not 
only at Ephesus, but also throughout all Asia, (i. e. the 
province of Lydia, and the country adjoining to Ephesusl 
this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much peopIe."§§§ 
Beside these accounts, there occur, incidentally, mentioo 

nht. Christ. L in, p. 80. M •• xv\. 5. -n xNii. ^ .$^V- J- \^^^5l 
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of converts at Rome, Alexandria, Athens, Cyprus, €yrene, 
Macedonia, Philippi. 

This is the third period in the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, setting off in the seventh year after his ascension, 
and ending at the twenty-eighth. Now, lay these three 
periods together, and observe how the progress of the reli- 
gion by these accounts is represented. The institution, 
which properly began only after its author's removal from 
the world, before the end of thirty years, has spread itself 
throughout Judea, Gahiee, and Samaria, almost all the nu- 
merous districts of the lesser Asia, through Greece, and 
the islands of the Mgesm Sea, the sea coast of Africa, and 
had extended itself to Home, and into Italy. At Antioch 
in Syria, at Joppa, Ephesus, Corinth, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Iconium, Derbe, Antioch in Pisidia, at Lydia, Saron, the 
number of converts is intimated by the expressions ^^a 
great number," "great multitudes," "much people." Con-- 
verts are mentioned, without any designation of their num- 
ber,* at Tyre, Cesarea, Troas, Athens, Philippi, Lystra, 
Damascus. During all this time, Jerusalem continued not 
only the centre of the mission, but a principal seat of the 
religion; for when St. Paul returned thither, at the con- 
clusion of the period of which we are now considering the 
accounts, the other apostles pointed out to him^ as a reason 
for his Gomphance with their advice, " how many thousands 
(myriads, ten thousands) there were in that city who be- 
lle ved."t 

Upon this abstract, and the writing from which it is 
drawn, the following observations seem material to be 
made : 

1. That the account comes from a person, who was him- 
fielf concerned in a portion of what he relates, and was 
contemporary with the whole of it ; who visited Jerusa- 
lem, and frequented the society of those who had acted, 
and were acting, the chief parts in the transaction. I lay 
down this point positively ; for had the ancient attestations 
to this valuable record been less satisfactory than they are, 
the unaffectedness and simplicity with which the author 

* Considefinr tbe extreme conciieness of many parts of the history, the silence about 
the iwmbeis of converts is no proof of their jpaueity : fbr at Philippi, no mention 
Kphatever is made of tbe number, yet St. Paul addressed an epistle to that church. TiMe 
churches of Galatia, and theaflTairsof those churches, were considei-able enough to te 
the mlgect of another letter, and of much of St. PauVs toXmwAe, -^v \ia «>Kwmicix Sa^ 
preserved io the bhtory of his success, or even of bit pTeacVaf^e^Vtv ^%x cwnvVei ^«wbkvv 
fAe attgkt mKke which rhe«9 words convey !— >*^ when l\kev VmA ^vdi& vVnovk^^'ox '^Xs^^^ 
gia, Modtkttiegito of Galatia, tbty inayed to co Inxo mt^^i»A»^ vn* ^O « 
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notices his presence upoD certain occasions, and the entire 
absence of art and design from these notices, would have 
been sufficient to persuade my mind, that, whoever he was, 
he actually lived in the times, and occupied the situatioa 
in which he represents himself to be. When I say ^^ who* 
ever he was,^' I do not mean to cast a doubt upon the 
name, to which antiquity hath ascribed the Acts of the apos- 
tles, (for there is no cause, that I am acquainted with, for 
questioning it) but to observe, that in such a case as this, 
the time and situation of the author is of more importaDce 
than his name ; and that these appear from the work Itself, 
and in the most unsuspicious form. 

II. That this account is a very incomplete account of 
the preaching and propagation of Christianity ; I mean, 
that, if what we read in the history be true, much more 
than what the history contains must be true also. For, al- 
though the narrative from which our information is deriv- 
ed has been entitled the Acts of the apostles, it is in fact a 
history of the twelve apostles only during a short time of 
their continuing together at Jerusalem ; and even of this 
period the account is very concise. The work afterwards 
consists of a few important passages of Peter's ministry, of 
the speech and death of Stephen, of the preaching of Philip 
the deacon ; and the seiquel of the volume, that is, two- 
thirds of the whole, is taken up with the conversion, the 
travels, the discourses and history, of the new apostle 
Paul, in which history also large portions of time are of- 
ten passed over with very scanty notice. 

III. That the account, so far as it goes, is for this very 
reason more credible. Had it been the author's design to 
have displayed the early progress of Christianity, he would 
undoubtedly have collected, or, at^ least, have set forth, ac- 
counts of the preaching of the rest'of the apostles, who can- 
not, without extreme improbability, be supposed to have 
remained silent and inactive, or not to have met with a 
share of that success which attended their colleagues. To 
which it may be added, as an observation of the same kind, 

IV. That the intimations of the number of converts, and 
of the success of the preaching of the apostles, come out for 
the most part incidentally ; are drawn from the historian by 
the occasion ; $:ucb as the murmuring of the Grecian con- 
rerte, the rest from persecution, Herod's death, the sending 

ofBaroahas to Anlioch, at\d Bai\\^\>as» t?\\va\^ '^^vJX \^ Vy^ ^s^ 

JBhtancej Paul coming \o a v^^^^ ^^^ ^Tv^\ti^ N^^v^^fe e{\^cv^\^'^^ 
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in tbe support of the popular religion, the reason assigned 
to induce Paul to give satisfaction to the Christians of Jeru- 
salem. Had it not been for these occasions, it is probable 
that no notice whatever would have been taken of the 
number of converts, in several of the passages in which 
ih^i notice now appears. All this tends to remove the 
suspicion of any design to exaggerate or deceive. 

Parallel testimonies with the history, are the letters 
which have come down to us of St. Paul, and of the other 
apostles. Those of St. Paul are addressed to the church- 
es of Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, the church of Gala- 
tia, and, if the inscription be right, of Ephesus, his minis- 
try at all which places is recorded in the history ; to the 
church of Colosse, or rather to the churches of Colosse 
and Laodicea jointly, which he had not then visited. They 
recognize by reference the churches of Judea, the churches 
of Asia, and ^^ all the churches of the Gentiles.^'* In the 
epistle to the Romans,! jthe author is led to deliver a remark- 
able declaration, concerning the extent of his preaching, its 
efficacy, and the cause to which he ascribes it, to makethe:^. 
Gentiles obedient l^y word and deed, through mighty signs 
and wonders, by tbe power of the spirit of God, so that, 
from Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyricum, I have 
fully preached the gospel of.Christ.^^ In the epistle to the 
Collossians,! we find an oblique, but very strong significa- 
tion, of the then general state of the Christian mission, at 
least as it appeared to St. Paul: ^'If ye continue in the 
faith, grounded and settled, and be not moved away from 
the hope of the gospel, which ye have heard, and which 
was preached to every creature which is under heaven .^'' 
which gospel he had reminded them near the beginning§ 
of his letter, ^^ was present with them as tV was in all the 
world.^^ The expressions are hyperbolical ; but they are 
hyperboles which could only be used by a writer who en- 
tertained a strong sense of the subject. The first epistle 
of Peter accosts the Christians dispersed throughout Pon- 
tus, Galatla, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 

SECT. I. 

IT comes next to be considered how far these accounts 
are confirmed or followed up, by other evidence. 

Tacitus, in delivering a relation, which has already been 
laid before the reader, of the fire \wYi\c.Vv W^^^'^^^'^X.^'^'^^^ 
/o tbe tenth year of Nero, which co\ue\i^e% m>\v ^^ "^b»^ 

'lTbe$$,ihi4. ]l«m.zTJ.X9, -txt.va.V^. \V^ft* V^^^ 
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iieth year after Christ^s ascension, asserts that the emperor, 
in order to suppress the rumoars of having been himself the 
author of the mischief procured the Christians to be ao 
cused. Of which Christians, thus brought into his narra- 
tive, the following is so much of the historian^s account, as 
belongs to our present purpose. ^^ They had their^denqpi' 
nation from Christus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was 
put to death as a criminal by the procurator Pontiae Pilate. 
'Hiis pernicious superstition, though checked for a while, 
broke out again, and spread not only over J udea, bat reach- 
•ed the city also. At first they only were apprehended, who 
confessed themselves of that sect ; afterwards a Dost mul 
tiiude were discovered by them.'' This testimony to the 
early propagation of Christianity is extremely material. 

It is from an historian of great reputation, living near 
the time, from a stranger and an enemy to the religion ; 
and it joins immediately with the period through which the 
scripture accounts extend. It establishes tnese points, 
that the religion began at Jerusalem, that it spread through- 
out Judea, that it had reached Rome^ and not only so, but 
■that it had there obtained a great number of converts. 
This was about six years after the time that St. Paul 
wrote his epistle to the Romans, and something more than 
two years after he arrived there himself. The converts 
to the religion were then so numerous at Rome, that of 
those who were betrayed by the information of the per- 
sons first prosecuted, a great multitude (multitudo ingens) 
were discovered and seized. 

It seems probable that the temporary check which Ta- 
citus represents Christianity to hove received (repressa 
in praesens) referred to the persecution at Jerusalem, 
which followed the death of Stephen ; (Acts viii.) and 
which by dispersing the converts, caused the institution, 
in some measure, to disappear. Its second eruption at the 
same place, and within a short time, has much in it of the 
•character of truth. It was the firmness and perse verence 
of men who knew what they relied upon. 

Next in order of time, and perhaps superior in impor- 
tance, is the testimony of Pliny the younger. Pliny was 
the Roman governor of Pontus and Bithynia, two consider- 
able districts in the northern part of Asia Minor. The 
situation in which he found his province, led him to apply 
to the emperor (Trajan"^ forVv\^A\t^cX\Q.ti.^wiVQ\.Vi^K^ckTvdMct 
Ae wiis to hold towards the CVvtvi^:\^.w^. '^Vv^ X^VV^x., \tw 
^bich this application ia coal^attfcA, ^^* ^^"^^^ x^^v ^v^v^ 



this letter slates the meaaures he had already pursued, and 
then adds, as hia reason for resorting to the emperor'a coun- 
sel and authority, the following words: — "Suspending all 
judicial proceedings, 1 have recourse to you for advice ; fop 
it has appeared to me a matter highly denervingf considerft- I 
lIoD, especially upon account of the great Dumber of person^ I 
who are in dnnger of suffering ; for many of all ages, and o£ ( 
every cank, of both sexes likewise, are accused, and will be 
uccused. Nor has the contagion of this saperstitioo seized 
cilies only, but the lesser towoa also, and the open country. 
Nevertheless, it seemed lome that it may be restrained and 
corrected. It is cei'tain, th«t the temples, ivhich were al- 
most forsaken, begin to he more frequeDted ; and the sacred I 
solemoilies, at\er a long Intermission, are revived. Vic-Tl 
lims, likewise, areevery where (passim) bought up; where-f r 
as, for some time, there were few to porchase them. — ■"! 
\Vhence it is easy to imagine, what numbers of men might' 
be reclaimed, if pardon were granted lo those that shall 
repent."* 

It is obvious lo observe, that the pass^j^e of Pliny''3 
ter, here quoted, proveiiDDt only that the Christians in I 
toa and ISitbynia were now numerous, but that Ihey haifj 
xubsisted there for some considerable time. '> It is cert:ud^ 
(he says) that the temples, which were almost forsaker 
(plainly aficribiog Ihis deaerlion of the popular worship to 
the prevalency of CbristiaDily) begin to be more frc<iijeDt-" 
ed; and the eacred solemnities, aller a long inlermis'sion,-* 
are revived." There are also two clauses iti the formei^ 
part of the letter which indicate the same thing; o 
which he declares, that he had "never been present at any f 
trials of Cbrislians, and therefore knew not what was thai 
usuaj subject of inquiry and punishment, or how far either' 
was wont to be urged:" the second clause is (hefollowing:i' 
" others were named by an informer, who at first, confeesedij 
themselves Christians, and afterwards denied it ; the resM 
said, Ihiit Ihey had been Chrislinns, some three years ago, % 
some longer, and some ahove twenty years." it is also>4 
apparent that Pliny speaks of the Christians as a descrip-^ 
tion of men well known to the person to whom he wrltestl 
His hrat sentence concerning them is, *' I have never been^T 
present at the trials of Christians." This mention of tbe.1 
name of Christians, without any preparatory expianation^'^ 
shows that it was a term familiar both to the writer o( \!ci.«- 
letter, anil the person lo whorci it was a4A^e?s.e4. ^lAN-V 
nol been so, Pliay would nEitura\\y \\ave\)e^Mv Vw AtAV«^ 
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by informing the emperor, that he had met with a cerluin 
set of men in the province called Christians. 

Here then is a very sigtial evidence of the progress of the 
Christian religion in a short space. It was not fourscore 
years after the crucifixion of Jesus when Pliny wrote this 
letter; nor seventy years since the apostles of Jesus began 
to mention his name to the Gentile world. Bithynia and 
Pontus were at a great distance from Judea, the centre firom 
which the religion spread ; yet in these provinces Christi- 
anity had long subsisted, and Chri8ti<'ins were now in such 
numbers, as to lead the Roman governor to report to the 
emperor, that they were found, not only in cities, but in vil- 
lages and in open countries ; of all ages, of every rank and 
condition ; that they abounded so much, as to have pro- 
duced a visible desertion of the temples; that beasts brought 
to market for victims had few purchasers ; that the sacred 
solemnities were much neglected ; circumstances noted by 
Pliny, for the express purpose ot showing to the emperor 
the effect and prevalency of the new institution. 

No evidence remains, by which it can be proved that the 
Christians were more numerous in Pontus and Bithynia 
than in other parts of the Roman empire ; nor has any rea- 
son been offered to show why they should be so. Christi- 
anity did not begin in these countries, nor near them. I 
do not know, therefore, that we ought to confine the de- 
scription in Pliny's letter to the state of Christianity in those 
provinces, even if no other account of the same subject had 
came down to us : but, certainly, this letter may fairly be 
applied in aid and confirmation of the representations given 
of the general state of Christianity in the world, by Chris- 
tian writers of that and the next succeeding age. 

Justin Martyr, who wrote about thirty years after Pliny, 
and one hundred and six aAer the ascension, has these 
remarkable words: "There is not a nation, either of 
Greek or Barbarian, or of any other name, even of those 
who wander in tribes, and live in tents, amongst whom 
prayers and thanksgivings are not offered to the Father and 
Creator of the universe by the name of the crucified Jesus.""* 
Tertullian, who comes about fifty years after Justin, ap- 
peals to the governors of the Roman empire in these terms: 
" We were but of yesterday, and we have filled your cities, 
islands, towns, and boroughs, the camp, the senate, and the 
forum, Th ey (the heaVheu ^A^ et^w^% ^l C.Vvm\.\acck\l5j \ In- 
aient, that every sex, age ati^ cow^\V\qx\^ «iv^ ^^T^m ci'v 
eveiy rank also, are couvetta Vo lYv^x. \ia.m^:n \ ^ ^^v^ 
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thBt these expressions are loose, and may be called declam- 
atory. But even declamation hath its bounds: this pub- 
lic boasting upon a subject, which must be known to every 
reader, was not only useless but unnatural, unless th\e truth 
of the case in a considerable degree, corresponded with the 
description ; at least unless it bad been both true and noto- 
rious, that great multitudes of Christians, of all ranks and 
orders, were to be found in most parts of the Roman em- 
pire. The same Tertulliaa, in another passage, by way of 
setting forth the extensive diffusion of Christianity, enumer- 
ates as belonging to Christ, beside many other countries, 
the "Moors and Gstulians of Africa, the borders of Spain, 
several nations of France, and parts of Britain inaccessible 
to the Romans, the Samaritans, Daci, Germans, and Scy- 
thians :^^^ and, which is more material than the extent of 
the institution, the wmnher of Christians In the several 
countries in which it prevailed, is thus expressed by him : 
'* Although so great a multitude, that in almost every city 
we form the greater part, we pass our time modestly and in 
silence."t Clement Alexandrinus, who preceded Tertul- 
lian by a few years, introduces a comparison between the 
success of Christianity, and that of the most celebrated 
philosophical institutions. *' The philosophers were con- 
fined to Greece, and to their particular retainers : but the 
doctrine of the Master of Christianity did not remain in 
Judea, as philosophy did in Greece, but it spread through- 
out the whole world, in every nation and village and city, 
both of Greeks and Barbarians, converting both whole 
houses and separate individuals, having already brought over 
to the truth not a few of the philosophers themselves. If 
the Greek philosophy be prohibited, it immediately vanish- 
es ; whereas, from the first preaching of our doctrine, kings 
and tyrants, governors and presidents, with their whole 
train, and with the populace on their side, have endeav- 
oured with their whole might to exterminate it, yet doth 
it flourish more and more."t Origen, who follows Tur- 
tullian at the distance of only thirty years, deUvers nearly 
the same account : *' In every part of the world, (says he) 
throughout all Greece, and in all other nation^s, there are 
innumerable and immense multitudes, who having left the 
laws of their country, and those whom they esteemed gods, 
have given themselves up to the laVra of KLQ%e.% "^i^^ "^^^ 
reli^oD of Christ; and this, not vnlYiowt \\i^ \k\\.\.e.\^aX. ^^- 
sentmeDtfrom the idolaters, by wViotalYvey N^ex^^^^^^^'^'l 
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put to torture, and sometimes to death : and it is wonderful 
to observe, how, in so short a time, the religion has increas- 
cd, amidst punishment and death, and every kind of tor- 
ttfre."» In another passage Origen draws the following 
candid comparison between the state of Christianity in his 
time, and the condition of its more primitive ages: '^Bj 
the good providence of God,-the Christian religion has so 
flourished and increased continually that it is now preach- 
ed freely without molestation, although there were a thou- 
sand obstacles to the spreading of the doctrine of Jesus in 
the world. But as it was the will of God, that the Gen- 
tiles should have the benefit of it, all the councils of men 
against the Christians were defeated ; and by how much the 
more emperors and governors of provinces, and the people 
every where, strove to depress them, so much the more 
have they increased and prevailed exceedingly."! 

It is well known, that within less than eighty years after 
this, the Roman empire became Christian under Constan- 
tine ; and it is probable that Constantino declared himself 
on the side of the Christians because they were the power- 
ful party : for Arnobius, who wrote immediately before 
Constantine's accession, speaks of the whole world as 
filled with Christ's doctrine, of its diffusion throughout all 
countries, of an innumerable body of Christians in distant 
provinces, of the strange revolution of opinion, of men of 
the greatest genius, orators, grammarians, rhetoriciaas, 
lavvyers, physicians, having come over to the institution, 
and that also in the face of threats, executions, and tor- 
tures."! And not more than twenty years after Constan- 
tine's entire possession of the empire, Julius Firmicus Ma- 
ternus, calls upon the emperors Constantius and Constans 
to extirpate the relics of the ancient religion ; the reduc- 
tion and fallen condition of which is described by our au- 
thor in the following words :■ — " Licet adhue in quibusdam 
renionibus idolatriae morientia palpitent membra, tamen in 
eo res est, ut a Ohristianis omnibus terris pestiferum hoc 
malum funditus amputetur ;" and in another place, ^' Mo- 
dicum tantum superest, ut legibus vestris — extincta idola- 
triaB pereat funesta contagio."§ It will not be thought that 
we quote this writer in order to recommend his temper or 
his judgment, but to show the comparative state ef Chris- 
tianity and of Heatheniam at this period. Fifty years af- 
terwavda^ Jerome repreaenU \Xi^ ^^cX\w^ ^l ^?i%\!ceC\^\i\ Vol 
hnpixsLge which conveya Wie aameV^^^^ o^ ^V% \c^^TK^i^Oto&a^^ 

ff, 31, 42, 44. Ed. Lug. Bat. 16S0. ^ ^ ^ , . \«i«iMa.tt3l.N\SL^»^l»* 
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extinction i ^^ Solitudinem patitur et in urbe gentilltas. 
Dii quondam nationum, cum bubonibus et noctuis, in solis 
culminibus remanserant."* Jerome here indulges a tri- 
umph, natural and allowable in a zealous friend of the 
cause, but' which could only be suggested to his mind by 
the consent and universality with which he saw the reli- 
gion received. " But now (says he) the passion and re- 
surrection of Christ are celebrated in the discourses and 
writings of all nations. I need not mention Jews, Greeks, 
and Latins. The Indians, Persians, Goths, and Egyptians, 
philosophize, and firmly believe the immortality of the 
soul and future recompenses, which, before, the greatest 
philosophers had denied, or doubted of, or perplexed with 
their disputes. The fierceness of Thracians and Scythians 
is now softened by the gentle sound of the gospel ; and 
every where Christ is all in all."t Were therefore the 
motives of Constantine^s conversion ever so problematical 
the easy establishment of Christianity, and the ruin of 
heathenism under him and his immediate successors, is of 
itself a proof of the progress which Christianity had made 
in the preceding period. It may be added also, '^ that 
Maxentius, the rival of Constantine, had shown himself 
friendly to the Christians. Therefore, of those who were 
contending for worldly power and empire, one actually fa- 
voured and flattered them, and another may be suspected 
to have joined himself to them, partly from consideration 
of interest ; so considerable were they become, under ex- 
ternal disadvantages of all sorts.^'f This at least is cer- 
tain, that throughout the whole transaction hitherto, the 
great seemed to follow, not to lead the public opinion. ' 

It may help to convey to us some notion of the extent 
and progress of Christianity, or rather of the character 
and quality of many early Christians, of their learning 
and their labours, to notice the number of Christian wri- 
ters who flourished in these ages. St. Jerome^s catalogue 
contains sixty-six writers within the three first centuries^ 
and the six first years of the fourth ; and fifty-four between 
that time and his own, viz. A. D. 392. Jerome introduces 
his catalogue with the following just remonstrance : — 
. . " Let those who say the church has had no philosophers, 
* nor eloquent and learned men, observe who and what they 
. were, who founded, established, and adorned it ; let thftvsL 

cease to accuse our faith of rustlc\ly,^.tv^cc>^\^^^'^^^2i^v^'^ss^'^•- 
_ take. "§ Of these writers, severaX, s.^ ^xi^Aim.^X^^vi'JK^^^^'^- 
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inent of Alexandria^ Tertullian, Ongen, Bardesanes, Hip- 
politus, Eusebius, were TolumiQOus writers. Christian 
writers abounded particularly about the year 178. Alex- 
ander, bishop of Jerusalem, founded a library in that city, 
A. D. 2 1 2. Pamphilus, the friend of Origen, founded a 
Hbrary at Cesarea, A. D. 294. Public defences were also 
set forth, by various advocates of the religion, in the 
course of its three first centuries. ' Within one hundred 
years after Christ's ascension, Quadratus and Aristides, 
whose works, except some few fragments of the first, are 
lost; and about twenty years afterwards, Justin Martyr, 
whose work& reihain, presented apologies for the Christian 
religion to the Roman emperors ; Quadratus and Aristides's 
4o Adrian, Justin to Antonius Pius, and a second to Mar^ 
cus Antonius. Melito, bishop of Sardis, and Apollinaris, 
bishop of Hierapolis, and Miltiades, men of great reputa- 
tion, did the same to Marcus Antonius twenty yeai^ after- 
wards :^ and ten years af\er this, Apollonius, who suffered 
martyrdom under the emperor Commodus, composed an 
apology for his faith, which he read in the senate, and 
which was afterwards published.! Fourteen years aAer the 
apology of Apollonius, Tertullian addressed the work, 
which now remains under that name, to the governors of 
provinces in the Roman empire ; and, about the same time, 
Minnucius Felix composed a defence of the Christian re- 
ligion, which is still extant ; and, shortly after the conclo^ 
sion of this century, copious "defences of Christianity were 
pubhshed by Arnobius and Lactantius. 

SECT. II. 

Reflections upon the preceding Account. 

IN viewing the progress of Christianity, our first atten- 
tion is due to the number of converts at Jerusalem, imme- 
diately after its founder's death ; because this success was 
a success at the time^ and upon the spot^ when and where 
the chief part of the history had been transacted. 

We are, in the next place, called upon to attend to the 
early establishment of numerous Christian societies in 
Judea and Galilee, which countries had been the scene of 
Christ's miracles and ministry, and where the memory of 
what had passed, and the knowledge of what was alleged, 
must have yet been fresh and certain. 

We are, thirdly, invited \o xecoW^cX. W^ ^xiqa^%& ^^ VW 
Mpogtles and of their compwavona, ^\.V\i^ %eNfei:^\\aR.^'i V5i 
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which they came, both withinaDd without J udea; because 
it was the credit given to origiual witnesses, appealing for 
the truth of their accounts [to what themselves had seen 
and heard. The effect also of their preaching, strongly 
confirms the truth of what our history positively and cir- 
cumstantially relates, that they were able to exhibit to their ^ 
hearers supernatural attestations of their mission. 

We are, lastly, to consider the subsequent growth and 
spread of the religion, of which we receive successive inti- 
mations, and satisfactory, though general and occasional 
accounts, until its full and final establishment. 

In all these several stages, the history is without a paral- 
lel ; for it must be observed, that we have not now been 
tracing the progress, and describing the prevalency of an 
opinion, founded upon philosophical or critical ai^uments, 
.upon mere deductions of reason, or the construction of an- 
cient writings, (of which kind are the several theories 
which have, at diiferent times, gained possession of the 
public mind in various departments of science and litera- 
ture ; and of one or other of which kind are the tenets 
also which divide the various sects of. Christianity) but 
that we speak of a system, the very basis and postulatum 
of which, was a supernatural character ascribed to a par- 
ticular person ; of a doctrine, the truth whereof depended 
entirely upon the truth of a matter of fact then recent 
" To establish a new religion, even amongst a few people, 
or in one single nation, is a thing in itself exceedingly dif- 
ficult. To reform some corruptions which may have 
spread in a religion, or to make new regulations in it, is 
not perhaps so hard, when the main and principal parts of 
that religion are preserved entire and unshaken ; and yet 
this very often cannot be accomplished, without an extra- 
ordinary concurrence of circumstances, and may be at- 
tempted a thousand times without success. But to intro- 
duce a new faith, a new way of thinking and acting, and 
to persuade many nations to quit the religion in which their 
ancestors had lived and died, which had been delivered 
down to them from time immemorial, to make them forsake 
and despise the deities which they had been accustomed 
to reverence and worship ; this is a work of still greater 
difficuHy.* The resistance of education, worldly policy, 
and superstition, is almost invincible.^V 

If men, in these days, be ChtiaU^in^ Vn cooa^.^^'^v^^ ^ 
tbeir education, in submission to autViOT\V^^ot\\v^Q\fiL^\«s^K^ 

W2 
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with fashion, let us recollect that it was not so from the 
beginning. The first race of Christians, as well as mii- 
lions who sncceeded them, hecame such in formal opposi* 
lion to all these motiTes, to the whole power and strength 
of this influence. Every argument, therefore, and every 
instance, which sets forth the prejudice of education, and 
the almost irresistable effects of that prejudice (and no per- 
sons are more fond of expatiating upon this subject than 
deistical writers) in fact confirms the evidence of Christi- 
anity. 

But, in order to judge of the argument which is drawn 
from the early propagation of Christianity, I know no 
fairer way of proceeding, than to compare what we have 
seen of the subject, with the success of Christian missions 
in modem ages. In the East-India mission, supported by 
the society A>r,promoting Christian knowledge, we hear 
sometimes of thirty, sometimes of forty, being baptized in 
the course of a year, and these principally children. Of 
converts properly so called, that is, of adults voluntarily 
embracing Christianity, the number is extremely small. 
^* Notwithstanding the labour of missionaries for upwards 
of two hundred years, and the establishments of different 
Christian nations who support them, there are not twelve 
thousand Indian Christians, and those almost entirely 
outcasts."* 

I lament, as much afr any man, the little progress which 
Christianity has made in these countries, and the inconsid- 
erable effect that has followed the labours of its missiona- 
ries ; but I see in it a strong proof of the divine origin of 
the religion. What had the apostles to assist them in pro» 
|>agating Christianity, which the missionaries have not ? if 
piety and zeal had been sufficient, 1 doubt not but that our 
missionaries possess these qualities in a high degree, for no- 
thing, except piety and zeal, could engage them in the un- 
dertaking. If sanctity of life and manners was the allure- 
ment, the conduct of these men is unblameabie. If the ad-^ 
vantage of education and learning be looked to, there is not 
one of the modem missionaries, who is not, in this respect, 
superior to all the apostles ; and that not only absolutely, but, 
what is of more importance, relaivoely^ in comparison, that 
is, with those amongst whom they exercise their office. If 
the Intrinsic excellency of the religion, the perfection of 
its morality^ the purity of it&i^Tecep^.j\\i^ ^Xa^^^vce^^or ten- 

*8keuAet relating to the history, \c*ma?t,«AtftWNM!n, ot «aftBtaAssKisi6* ^t,P«*. 
frf by J>r. Kob«rt»wC Hi»^ »»»• «>uc«N»ds WKwaV Vjfl^^»\j« 1J»» 
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demess, or sublimity of various parts of its writings, were 
the recommendations by which it made its way, these re- 
main the same. If the character and circumstances, under 
which the preachers were introduced to the countries in 
which they taught, be accounted of importance, this advan- 
tage is all on the side of the modern missionaries. They 
come from a country and a people, to which the Indian 
world look up with sentiments of deference. The apostles 
came forth amongst the Gentiles under no other name than 
that of the Jews, which was precisely the character they 
despised and derided. If it be disgraceful in India to be- 
come a Christian, it could not be much less so to be enroll- 
ed amongst those, ^^ quos per fiagitia invisor, vulgus Chrls- 
tianos appellabat.^' If the religion which they had to en- 
counter be considered, the difference, I apprehend, will not 
be great. The theology of both was nearly the same, 
" what is supposed to be performed by the power of Jupi- 
ter, of Neptune, of iBolus, of Mars, of Venus, according to 
the mythology of the West, is ascribed in the Blast, to the 
agency of Agrio, the god of fire, Varoon, the god of oceans, 
Vayoo, the god of wind, Cama, the god of love."* The 
sacred rites of the western polytheism were gay, festive, 
and licentious ; the rites of the public religion in the East 
partake of the same character, with a more avowed inde- 
cency. " In every function performed in the pagodas, as 
well as in every public procession, it is the office of these 
women (i. e. of women prepared by the Brahmins for the 
purpose) to dance before the idols, and to sing hymns in his 
praise ; and it is difficult to say, whether they trespass most 
against decency by the gestures they exhibit, or by the 
verses which they recite. The walls of the pagodas were 
covered with paintings in a style no less indelicate.^t} 

On both sides of the comparison the popular religion had 
a strong establishment. In ancient Greece and Home it 
was strictly incorporated with the state. The magistrate 
was the priest. The highest offices of government bore 
the most distinguished part in the celebration of the public 
rites. In India, a powerful and numerous cast possess exclu- 
sively the administration of the established worship ; and 
are, of consequence, devoted to its service, and attached to 
its interest. In both, the prevailing mythology was desti- 

* BagTSt Oeeta. p. §4. oaoted by Dr. Robertson. Ind. Dis. v*^^^ 

tOtben (iftfae deities of the East are of an austere an& ^Vwni <^«e«R-v«e«^'^ V^ 

pirated by fietiau, sornetinies by buman sacri&ce%, %nd V>^ noV\xv\\ut^ ^«ks«»** ^ '^^^ 

most fsentktiag Jciod. 
/ ri»w««fr OentiJ.voJ. Lp.M4-M0. PteCkceto Cote^A Owswft^^^^Oft-^''^''®** 
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tute of any proper evidence, or rather, in both, the origia ot 
the tradition is run up into ages, long anterior to the ex- 
istence of credible history, or of written language. The 
Indian chronology computes eras by millions of years, aod 
the life of man by thousands ;♦ and in these, or prior to 
these, is placed the history of their divinities. In both, the 
established superstition held the same place in the public 
opinion ; that is to say, in both it was credited by the balk 
of the people,t but by the learned and philosophic part of 
the community, either derided, or regarded by them as 
only fit to be upholden for the sake of its political uses-l 
Or if it should be allowed, that the ancient heathens be- 
lieved in their religion less generally than the present In- 
dians do, I am far from thinking that this circumstance 
would afford any facility to the work of the apostles, above 
that of modem missionaries. To me it appears, and I 
think it material to be remarked, thatadisbelief of thees- 
tablished religion of their country (I do not mean a rejec 
tioR of some of its articles, but a radical disbelief of the 
whole) has no tendency to dispose men for the reception of 
another; but that, on the contrary, it generates a settled 
contempt of all religious pretensions whatever. General 
infidelity is the hardest soil which the propagators of anew 
religion can have to work upon. Could a Methodist or 
Moravian promise himself a better chance of success with 
a French esprit fort, who had been accustomed to laugh at 
the popery of his country, than with a believing Mahometan 
or Hindoo ? Or are our modern unbelievers in Chris- 

*<> Tbe Suflbc Jogue, or age of purity, is said to hare lasted three million two hand* 
red thousand years, and they hold that the life of man was eitended in that age to one 
hundred thousand years ; but there is a differehce amongst the Indian writers of six roil' 
lions of years in the computation of this era.** lb. 

t "How absurd soever the articles of faith may be, which superstition has adopted, 
or how unhallowed the rites which it prescribes, the fbrmer are received in every age 
and country, with unhesitating assent* by the great body of the people, and the latter 
observed with scrupulous exactness. In our reasonings concerning opinions and prae- 
lioes, which difier widely from our own, we are extremdv apt to err. Having been 
instructed ourselves in the principles of a religion, worthy, in every respect, of that 
divine wisdom by which they were dictated, we mc|uently express wonder at the cr» 
dulity of nations, in embracing systems of belief which appear to us so direcUy repog* 
nant to r^gbt reason ; and sometimes suspect, that tenets so wild and extravagant do not 
really gain credit with them. But experience may satisfy us, that neither our wonder 
nor suspicions are well founded. No article of the pubtic reUgion was called in qurs* 
ti«n by thase pet^le of ancient Europe, with whose history we are best acqoaanted; 
and no (nractice which it enjoined, appeared improper to them. On the other hand, ev- 
ery opinion that tended to diminish therevcrenceor men for the gods of their country, 
or to alienate ^heia flrnn their worship, excited aro«»w the 6ree& and Romans, that 
indignant zeal, which is natural to every people attained to their religion by a firm per* 
suasion of itt truth." Ind. Dis. p. 321. 

^Tbat the learned Brahmins of the East are rational tbeists, and secretly reieet die 
established thewy, and contemns the rites that were founded upon tbem, or rather eon- 
>ider them as contrivances to be supported for their political uia, see ^r. RobertsoD% 
Ind. Dit. p. 3S4-334. 
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tiaDity for that reason in danger of becoming Mahometans 
or Hindoos? It does not appear that the Jews, who had 
a body of historical evidence to offer for their religion, 
and who at that time undoubtedly entertained and held 
forth the expectation of a future state, derived any great 
advantage, as to the extension of their system, from the 
discredit into which the popular religion had fallen with 
many of their heathen neighbours. 

We have particularly directed our observations to the 
state and progress of Christianity amongst the inhabitants 
of India ; but the history of the Christian mission in other 
countries, where the efl5cacy of the mission is left solely to 
the conviction wrought by the preaching of strangers, pre- 
sents the same idea as the Indian mission does, of the fee- 
bleness and inadequacy of human means. About twenty- 
five years ago, was published in England a translation from 
the Dutch of a history of Greenland, and a relation of the 
mission, for above thirty years carried on in that country, 
by the Unitas Fratum or Moravians. Every part of that 
relation confirms the opinion we have stated. Nothing 
could surpass, or hardly equal, the zeal and patience of 
the missionaries. Yet their historian, in the conclusion of 
his narrative, could find place for no reflections more en- 
couraging than the following : — " A person that had known 
the heathen, that had seen the little benefit from the great 
pains hitherto taken with them, and considered that one 
after another had abandoned all hopes of the conversion 
of those> infidels: (and some thought they would never be 
converted, till they saw miracles wrought as in the apostles' 
days, and this the Greenlanders expected and demanded of 
their instructors) one that considered this, I say, would not 
wonder at the past unfruitfulness of these young beginners, 
as at their steadfast perseverance in the midst of nothing 
but distress, difficulties, and impediments, internally and ex- 
ternally ; and that they never desponded of the conversion 
of those poor creatures amidst all seeming impossibilities.''* 

From the widely disproportionate effects,, which attend 
the preaching of modern missionaries of Christianity, com- 
pared with what followed the ministry of Christ and his 
apostles, under circumstances either alike, or not so unr 
like as to accoimt for the difference, a conclusion is fairly 
drawn, in support of what oar histories deliver concerning 
them, that they possessed means of conviction, which we 
have not; that they had proofs to appe«\l to^yiUxOck'w^^^ssj^i^ 
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SECT. III. 

Of the religion of Mahomet 

THE only event in the history of the human species, | 
which admits of comparison with the propagation of Chiis- 
tianity, is the success of Mahometanism. The Mahometai 
institution was rapid in its progress, was recent in its h» 
tory, and was founded upon a supernatural or prophetic 
character assumed hy its author. In these articles the 
resemblance with Christianity is confessed. But there are 
points of difference, which separate, we apprehend, the 
two cases entirely. 

I. Mahomet did not found his pretensions upon miracles, 
properly so called ; that is, upon proofs of supernatural 
agency, capable of being known and attested by others. 
Christians are warranted in this assertion by the evidence 
of the Koran, in which Mahomet not only does not affect 
the power of working miracles, but expressly disclaims it 
The following passages of that book furnish direct proo^ 
of the truth of what we allege: ^^The infidels say, Unless a 
sign be sent down unto him from his lord, we will not be- 
lieve; thou art a preacher only."* Again, ^( nothing hin- 
dered us from sending thee with miracles, except that the 
former nations have charged them with imposture."! And 
lastly, ^( they say. Unless a sign he sent down unto bim 
from his lord, we will not believe ; answer. Signs are in the 
power of God alone, and I am no more than a public 
preacher. Is it not sufficient for them, that we have sent 
down unto them the book of the Koran to be read unto 
them ?"J Beside these acknowledgments, 1 have observed 
thirteen distinct places, in which Mahomet puts the objec- 
tion (unless a sign, &c.] into the mouth of the unbeliever, 
in not one of which does he allege a miracle in reply. His 
answer is, " that God giveth the power of working miracles 
when and to whom he pleaseth ;"§ " that if he should work 
miracles, they would not believe ;"|| '^ that they had before 
rejected Moses, and Jesus, and the prophets, who wrought 
miracles;"** "that Ihi Koran itself was a miracle ."tt 

The only place in the Koran in which it can be pretended 
that a sensible miracle is referred to (for I do not allovf 
the secret visitations of Gabriel, the night journey of Ma- 
homet to heaven, or tVve pteaftXic.^ vcv WvWe <if invisible , 
hosts of angels, to deserve lYie tk?ax\e oi seu^lbU \sv\x^c\«C\\^ 

^ c V. -X. 3WII. twice. I «. n. » c. in. *»• »-* 
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ihe beginning of the fifty-fourth chapter. The norda are 
these: "The hour of judgment approachelh, anrflftemoon 
hatk been split in sunder, bnt if the unbehevers see a sign, 
they turn aside, saying, This is a powerful cliarm." The 
Mahometan expositors disagree in their iuterpretalion of 
this passage ; some explaining it to be a mention of the 
splitting of the moon, as ooe of the future signs of the aji' 
proach of the day of judgment; olhers referringit loami- 
raculous appearance which had then [akon place." It 
seems to me not improbable, that Mnhomet may have taken 
advantage of some exiruordiuarj halo, or other unusual ap- 
pearance of the moon, which had happened about thai time ; 
and which suppMed a foundation both for this passage, and 
for the story which in afler-limes bad been raised out of it. 

After this more than silence ; after these authentic goii- 
feisions of the Koran, we are not lo hemovCd with rairacu- 
loufl stories related of Mahomet by Aholfeda, whtf" wrote* 
his hfe above six hundred years auer his death, or which 
are found in the legend of Al Janabi, who cam* two hun- 
dred years luter.f 

On the contrary, from comparing what Mahomet himself 
wrote and said, with what was afterwards reported of him 
by his followers, the plain and fair conclusion is, that, when 
the religion was established by conquest, then, and not till 
then, came oat the stories of his miricles, 

Now this difference alone constitutes, in my opinion, h 
bar to all reasoninv from one cRSe lo the other. The sue-' 
cess of a religion founded upon a miraculous history, shows 
the credit which was given lo the history ; and this credit, 
under the circumstances in which it was given, i. e. by 
persons capable of knowing the truth, and interested to in- 
quire after it, is evidence of the reality of the history, and, 
by consequence, of the truth of the religion, Where a 
miraculous history is not alleged, no part of this argument 
can be applied. We admit that mullitudcs acknowledged 
the pretensions of Mahomet ; but these pretensions being^ 
destitute of miraculous evidence, we know that Ihe ground* 
npoo which tliey were acknowledged, could not be secure 
grounds of persuasion lo his followers, nor their example 
any authority to u.t. Admit Ihe whole of Mahomet's au- 
Ihetitic history, so far as it was of a nature capable of be- 

Sn uf ilv CtOfh^ two hFintliHt y«fi »(\tr MuhnoHS'i 4™Si. »*iSv™k>. ««* '■■Si 
431; Al Oarhtri, —r afihr m d«iqn who eomml'rt ite bmwih,-«»*«m »"^> *'^* 
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of there being; no esiai/is/wd religion at Mecca at that lime 
to contend with, might reasonably have been expected. 
How soon his primitire adhereols were let into the secret 
of his views of empire, or in what stage of his undertak' 
in^ these views first opened themselves to his own mind, 
it is not now easy to determine. The event however 
was, that these his first proiielytes all i51liraalely attained 
to riches and honours, to the command of armies, and the 
government of kingdoms.* 

3. The Arabs deduced their descent from Abraham 
through the line of Ishmael. The inhaliilanla of Mecca, 
in common probably with the other Arabian tribes, ac- 
knowledged, as 1 think, may clearly be collecled from the 
Koran, one supreme Ueily, but had associated with him 
many objecla of idolalrons worship. The great doctrine, 
•with which Mahomet set out, was the strict and exclnsive 
unity of God. t^braham, he told them, their iliustriona an- 
ceator; Ishmael, the father of their natioa; Moses, the 
lawgiver of the Jews; andJesns, the author of ChrisUsiD. 
jly, hath alt asserted the same thing ; that their followers 
had unJversfllly corrupted the truth, and that he vi:is now 
commiasionedlo restore it ia the world. Was it lobe won- 
dered at, that a doctrine so specious and authorizeil by 
names some or other of which were holdenin the highest 
veneration by every description of his hearers, should, 
in the hands of a popular missionary, prevail to the extent 
in which Mahomet succeeded by his pacific ministry 7 

4. Of the institution which Mahomet joined with this 
fundamental doctrine, and of the Koran in wliicb that in- 
stitution is delivered, we discover, I tbink, two purposes 
that prevade the whole, viz. to make converts, and to 
make his converts soldiers. 

The following particulars, amongst others, may be con- 
sidered as pretty evident indiciitions of these designs : 

1, When Mahomet began to preach, hia address to the 
Jews, the Christians, and to the Pagftn Arabs, was, that 
the religion which he tanght, was no other than what had 
been originally their own. " We believe in God, and that 
which halh beensent down unto us, and that which hath 
been sent down unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and ]sa:y:, 
and Jacob, and the tribes, and that which was delivered 
unto Moses and Jesus, and that which was delivered unto 
the prophets from their Lord ; we make no distinction be- 
Itreea any of them."t " He hath ordained you the religion 
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ithtch he commanded Noah and which we have reveal* 
ed unto thee, O Mohammed, and which we commanded 
Ahraham, and Moses, and Jesus, saying, Observe this re- 
ligion, and be not divided therein."* " He hath chosen 
you, and hath not imposed on you, any difficulty in the re- 
ligion which he hath given you, the religion or your 
father Abraham. "t 

2. The author of the Koran never ceases from describ- 
ing the future anguish of unbelievers, their despair, re- 
gret, penitence, and torment. It is the point which he la- 
bours above all others. And these descriptions are con- 
ceived in terms, which will appear in no small degree im- 
pressive, even to the modern reader of an English trans- 
lation. Doubtless they would operate with much gi'eat- 
er force upon the minds of those to whom they were im- 
mediately directed. The terror whicli they seem well cal- 
culated to inspire, would be to many tempers a powerful* 
application. 

3. On the other hand, bis voluptuous paradise,* his robes 
of silk, his palaces of marble, his rivers and shades, his 
groves and couches, his wines, his dainties ; and, above all, 
his seventy-two virgins assigned to each of the faithful, of 
resplendent beauty and eternal youth ; intoxicated the im- 
aginations, and seized the passions of his Eastern followers. 

4. But Mahomet's highest heaven was reserved for those 
who fought his battles, or expended their fortunes in his 
cause, t' Those beUevers who sit still at home, not having 
any hurt, and those who employ their fortunes and their 
persons for the religion of God, shall not be held equal. 
God hath preferred those who employ their fortune|^ and 
their persons in that cause, to a degree above those who 
sit at home. God hath indeed promised every one para- 
dise, but God hath preferred those who jight for ihejfaith^ 
before those who sit still, by adding unto them a great re- 
ward ; by degrees of honour conferred upon them from ' 
him, and by granting them forgiveness and mercy."} 
Again, " Do ye reckon the giving drink to the pilgrims, 
and the visiting^of the holy temple, to be actions as mer- 
itorious as those performed by him who belie vet h in God 
and the last day, and jighteth for the religion of God ? they 
shall not be held equal with God. They who have be- 

. lieved^and fled their country, and emiploy^dlVvw ^xsJwsXassR*^ 
and ^beir persons in the defence of Oo^''^ Vcw^ \^v^^^^ 
^ball be in the highest degree of \iouo\rc n^VCd. Ck<;i^\ "^^^ 
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these are they who shall he happy. The Lord sendetli 
them good tidiDgs of mercy from him, and good will, and 
of gardens wherein they shall enjoy lasting pleasures. 
They shall continue therein for ever, for with God is a 
great reward."* And, once more, " Verily God hath pur- 
chased of the true helievers their souls and their sab- 
stance, promising them the enjoyment of paradise, on con- 
dition that they Jight for the cause of God^ whether they 
slay or be sluin, the promise for the same is assuredly due 
hy the law and the gospel, and the Koran."! { 

6. His doctrine of predestination was applicable, and was 
applied by him to the same purpose of fortifying and of 
exalting the courage of his adherents. '^ If any thing of 
the {natter had happened unto us, we had not been slaia 
here. Answer, if ye had been in your houses, verily they 
would have gone forth to fight, whose slaughter was de- 
creed to the places where they died."§ 

6. In warm regions, the appetite of the sexes is ardent, ' 
the passion for inebriating liquors moderate. In compli- 
ance with this distinction, although Mahomet laid a re- 
straint upon the drinking of wine, in the use of women he 
allowed an almost unbounded indulgence. Four wives, with 
the liberty of changing them at pleasure,|| together with 
the persons of all his captives,** was an irresistible bribe 
to an Arabian warrior. "God is minded," says he, speak- 
ing of this very subject, "to make his religion light unto 
you, Jfor naan was created weak." How different this from 
the unaccommodating purity of the gospel ? How would 
Mahomet have succeeded with the Christian lesson in his 
mouth, " Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, 
hath committed adultery with her already in his heart?" 
It must be added, that Mahomet did not venture upon the 
prohibition of wine, till the fourth year of the Hegira, or 
the seventeenth of his mission,!! when his military success- 
es had completely established his authority. The same 
observation holds of the fast of the Ramadan,tJ *"^ ^^ 
the most laborious part of his institution, the pilgrimage 
to Mecca.§§ 

* Ib.C. ix.p. 151. til. p. 164. 

X '^The sword (saith MahonKt) is the key of heaven and of bell ; a drop'of blood abfd 
iji Uie cauae of God, a night spent in arras, is of mme avail than two months of fssr. 
iiig or prayer. Whosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven at the day of Judgment ; 
his wounds shall be resplendent as verniillion, and odoriteroas as musk and the loss of 
his limbs shall be supplied by the wines of angels and cheraViro.*' C&b. voL IX. p. 256. 
6 C, iii. p. 54. ^ C. \v. V *^ ** ^S-Vcfc*. ^ ^^s* 

ft Mod. Un. Hist. vo\. I. p. \«i. ^ \\ Va. v- va. 

J^ This Jaiter, however, iilrwidy preva\\eAsLTooTv«\ ^\^. *^r^,^\>!^^^;S^ 
of Am, e*cessi%^ veneration foribe Caaba. MabpB«C%\aM,m\W«*v«\. ^%* t«5«^« 
«r A coDipJiaj]^ tban an innovaliQU. Sale** Pi eum. v*^**^ 
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What bas hitherto been collected from the records of the 
Mussulman history^ relates to the twelve or thirteen years 
of Mahomet's peaceable preaching, which part alone of his 
life and enterprize admits of the smallest comparison with 
the origin of Christranity. A new scene is now unfolded. 
The city of Medina, distant about ten days journey from 
Mecca, was at that time distracted by the hereditary con- 
tentions of two hostile tribes. These feuds were exasper- 
ated by the mutual persecutk)ns of the Jews and Chris- 
tians, and of the different Christian sects by which the city 
was inhabited.* The religion of Mahomet presented in some 
measure, a point of union or compromise to these divided 
opinions. It embraced the principles which were common 
to them all. Each party saw in it an honorable acknowl- 
edgment of the fundamental truth of their own system. 
To the Pagan Arab, somewhat imbued with the sentiments 
and knowledge of his Jewish or Christian fellow-cTlizen, 
it offered no offensive or very improbable theology. This 
recommendation procured to Mahometanism a more favour- 
able reception at Medina, than its author had been able, 
by twelve years' painful endeavours, to obtain for it at 
Mecca. Yet, after all, the progress of the religion was in- 
considerable. His missionary could only collect a congre- 
gation of forty persons.t It was not a religious, but a po- 
litical association, which ultimately introduced Mahomet 
into Medina. Harassed, as it should seem, and' disgusted 
by the long continuance of factions and disputes, the inhab- 
itants of that city saw in the admission of the prophet'^ 
authority, a rest from the miseries which they had suffered^ 
and a suppression of the violence and fury which they had 
learnt to condemn. Ailer an embassy, therefore, compos- 
ed of believers and unbelievers,^ and of persons of both 
tribes, with whom a treaty was concluded of strict alliance 
and support, Mahomet made his public entry, and was re- 
ceived as the sovereign of Medina. 

From this time, or soon after this time, the impostor 
changed his language and his condvict. Having now a town 
at his command^ where to arm his party, and to head them 
with securky, he enters upon new counsels. He now pre- 
tends that a divine commission is given to him to attack 
theiofidels, to destroy idolatry, and to set up the true faith 
by the sword.§ An early victoTy o^c^ ^ ^et'^ ^xs^wisst 
force J achieved by conduct and \)T^.Ne1rJ^ ^'eX.^!MC\^^^ "^^^ 

•JtMUj|.Hbt»ToLL]HlOO« tSi*V««9« VT»>*^^» VBa^'^'^V 
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renown of his arms, and of his personal character.* Every 
year after this was marked by battles or assassinations. 
The nature and activity of Mahomet^s future exertions may 
be esteemed from the computation, that, in the nine follow- 
ing years of his life, he commanded his army in person Id 
eight general engagements,! and undertook, by himself or 
his lieutenants, fifty military enterprizes. 

From this time we have nothing left to account for, bot 
that Mahomet should collect an army, that his army should 
conquer, and that his religion should proceed together with 
his conquests. The ordinary experience of human affairs, 
leaves us little to wonder at, in any of these effects ; and 
they were likewise each assisted by peculiar facilities. 
From all sides, the roving Arabs crowded around the stand- 
ard of religion and plunder, of freedom and victory, of arms 
and rapine. Beside the highly painted joys of a carnal 
para^se, Mahomet rewarded his followers in this world 
with a liberal division of the spoils and with the persons of 
their female captives.^ The condition of Arabia, occupied 
by small independent tribes, exposed it to the impression, 
and yielded to the progress of a firm and resolute army. 
After the reduction of his native peninsula, the weakness 
also of the Roman provinces on the North and on the West, 
as well as the distracted state of the Persian empire on the 
East, facilitated the successful invasion of neighbouring coon- 
tries. That Mahomet's conquests should carry his religion 
along with them, will excite little surprise, when we know 
the conditions which he proposed to the vanquished. Death 
or conversion was the only choice offered to idolaters. 
»« Strike off their heads ; strike off all the ends of their fin- 
gers :§ kill the idolaters, wheresoever ye shfiU find them.*^'!) 
To the Jews and Christians was left a somewhat milder 
alternative, of subjection and tribute, if they persisted in 
their own religion, or of an equal participation in the rights 
and liberty, the honours and privileges of the faithful, if 
they embraced the religion of their conquerors. "Ye 
Christian dogs, you know your option ; the Koran, the 
tribute, or the sword." ** The corrupt state of Christianity 
in the seventh century, and the contentions of its sects, 
unhappily so fell in with men's care for their saiety, or 
their fortunes, as to induce many to forsake its profession. 
Add to all which that MahomeVa Nic^iotuiA\iQt.Qcil|f o^rated 

f Victory of Berfr. ib. p. 10*. t "UfuHiit. ^fA.!. ^.^iS. \oa»fc.^^tx.^,V>V 
#«ilr>Korais«.viU. 1^140. |T>*V«^*«*^* »^_^«te»^V^^- 
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bj the natural effect of conquest, but that they were con- 
stantly represented, both to his friends and enemies, as di- 
vine declarations in his favour. Success was evidence. 
Prosperity carried with it not only influence but proof. 
't Ye have already," says he, after the battle of Bedr, 
^^had a miracle shown you, in two armies which attacked 
each other ; one army fought for God's true religion, but 
the other were infidels."* Again, '* Ye slew not those 
who were slain at Bedr, but God slew them. If ye de- 
sire a decision of the matter between us, now bath a de- 
cision come unto you."t 

Many more passages might be collected out of the Koran 
to the same effect. But they are unnecessary. The suc- 
ces of Mahometanism during this, and indeed every future 
period of its history, bears so little resemblance to the early 
propagation of Christianity, that no inference whatever 
can justly be drawn from it to the prejudice of the Chris- 
tian argument. For what are we comparing? A Gali- 
lean peasant, accompanied by a few fishermen, with a 
conqueror at the head of his army. We compare Jesus, 
without force, without power, without support, without one 
external circumstance of attraction, or influence, prevail- 
ing against the prejudices, the learning, the hierarchy of his 
country, against the ancient religious opinions, the pomp- 
ous religious rites, the philosophy, tbe wisdom, the authori- 
ty of the Roman empire, in the most polished and enlighten- 
ed period of its exisience, with Mahomet making his way 
amongst Arabs ; collecting followers in the midst of con- 
quests and triumphs, in the darkest ages and countries of 
the world, and when success in arms not only operated by 
that command of men's wills and persons which attends 
prosperous undertakings, but was considered as a sure tes- 
timony of divine approbation. That multitudes, persuad- 
ed by this argument, should join the train of a victorious 
chief; that still greater multitudes should, without any 
argument bow down befor^^ irresistible power, is a con- 
duct in which we cannot see much to surprise us : in which 
we can see nothing that resembles the causes, by which 
the establishment of Christianity was effected. 

The success therefore of Mahometanism stands not in 
the way of this important conclusion, that the pro^^atio^i 
of Christianity, in the manner and uadet \\ie cATC.^\iv^Vn\!^^'^ 
la which it was propagated, is an urAque m V\i^ \sksX^\^ ^"^ 
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the species. A Jewish peasant overthrew the religion of] 
the world. 

1 have, nevertheless, placed the prevalency of 'the re- 
ligion amongst the auxiliary arguments of its truth ; be- 
cause, whether it had prevailed or not, or whether ib 
prevalency can or cannot he accounted for^ the direct ar- 
gument remains still. It is still true, that a great number 
of men upon the spot, personally connectecl with the histo- 
ry and with the author of the religion, were induced by 
what they heard, and saw, and knew, not only to change 
their former opinions, hut to give up their time, and sacrifice 
their ease, to traverse seas and kingdoms, without rest, 
and without weariness, to commit themselves to extreme 
dangers, and undertake incessant toils, to undei^o grievous 
sufferings, and all this, solely in consequence, and in sap- 
port of their helief of facts, which, if true, establish the 
truth of the religion, which, if false, they must have 
known to be so. 



FART TBB THIRD. 

J BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF SOME POPULAR 

OBJECTIONS. 



CHAP. I. 

The Discrepancies between the several Gospels^ 

I KNOW not a more rash or more unphilosophical con- 
duct of the understanding than to reject the substance of a 
story by reason of some diversity in the circumstances with 
which it is related. The usual character of human testi- 
mony is substantial truth under circumstantial variety. 
This is what the daily experience of courts of justice teach- 
es. When accounts of a transaction come from the mouths 
of different witnesses, it is seldom that it is not possible to 
pick out apparent or real inconsistencies between them. 
These inconsistencies are studiously applied by an adverse 
pleader, but oftentimes with little impression upon the 
minds of the judges. On the contrary, a close and minute 
agreement induces the suspicion of confederacy and fraud. 
When written histories touch upon the same scenes of ac- 
tion, the comparison almost always affords ground for a 
like reflection. Numerous, and sometimes important, va- 
riations present themselves ; not seldom also, absolute and 
'final contradictions ; yet neither one nor the other are 
deemed sufficient to shake the credibility of the main fact. 
The embassy of the Jews to deprecate the execution of 
Claudian's order to place his statue in their temple, Philo 
places in harvest, Josephus in seed-time ; both contempo- 
rary writers. No reader is led by this inconsistency to 
doubt, whether such an embassy was sent, or whether such 
an order was given. Our own history supplies examples 
of the same kind. In the account of the Marquis of Ar- 
gyle's death in the reign of Charles the Second, we have 
a very remarkable contradiction. Lord Clarendon relates 
that he was condemned to be hanged, which was perform- 
ed the same day : on the contrary, Burnet, Woodrow, 
Heath, Echard, agree, that he was beheaded ; and that he 
was condemned upon the Saturday, and executed upon the 
Monday.* »Was any reader of tbe ¥iX\^\\^\v>KfiX.Q^^ ^n^-^ 
sceptic enough^ to raise from hence a c^\x^^\\Qx\.^vs[>0k^>iwt^*^'5k 

*SeeBios.Bvitan« 
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Marquis of Argyle was executed or not ? Yet this oughi 
to be lefl in uncertainty, according to the principles upon 
which the Christian history has sometimes been attacked. 
Dr. Middleton contended, that the different hours of the 
day assigned to the crucifixion of Christ by John and by the 
other evangelists, did not admit of the reconcilement fvhich 
learned men had proposed ; and then concludes the discus- 
sion with this hard remark ; " We must be forced, with 
several of the critics, to leave the difficulty just as ive 
found it, chargeable with all the consequences of manifest 
inconsistency."* But what are these consequences ? by no 
means the discrediting of the history as to the principal fact, 
by a repugnancy (even supposing that repugnancy not to 
be resolvable into different modes o£ computation) in the 
time of the day, in which it is said to have taken place. 

A great deal of the discrepancy observable in the gos- 
pels, arises from omission ; from a fact or a passage of 
Christ's life being noticed by one wriler, which is unnoticed 
by another. Now omission is at all times a very uncertain 
ground of objection. We perceive it, not only in the com- 
parison of different writers, but even in the same writer, 
when compared with himself There are a great many 
particulars, and some of them of importance, mentioned by 
Josephus in his Antiquities, which, as we should have sup- 
posed, ought to have been put down by him in their place 
in his Jewish wars.t Suetonius, Tacitus, Dio Cassias, 
have, all three, written of the reign of Tiberius. Each has 
mentioned many things omitted by the rest,f yet no objec- 
tion is from thence taken to the respective credit of their 
histories. We have in our own times, if there were not 
something indecorous in the comparison, the life of an emi- 
nent person, written by three of his friends, in which there 
is very great variety in the incidents selected by them, 
some apparent, and perhaps some real contradictions ; yet 
without any impeachment of the substantial truth of their 
accounts, of the authenticity of the books, the competent 
information or general fidelity of the writers. 

But these discrepancies will be still more numerous, 
when men do not write histories, but memoirs ; whigh is 
perhaps the true name, and proper description of our gos- 
pels : that is, when they do not undertake, or ever meant 
to deliver, in order of time, a regular and complete account 
of all the things of impotUtvc^^ Yi\v\Oa. nX\^ ^^^^viw^ nsVvq \^ 

• Mkldfeton's Reflection antwered Ysr, Bwv^'Ka^- ^YV^Tn v^^^' ^* '^""^ 
t LanL part L vol. U.p.t5S.*:i«n- \\\»»^v^v^- 
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the subject of their history, did or said ; but only, out of 
many similar ones, to give such passages, or such actions 
and discourses as offered themselves more immediately to 
their attention, came in the way of their inquiries, eccurred 
to their recollection, or were suggested by iheir. particular 
design at the time of writing. 

This particular design may appear sometimes, but not 
always, nor often. Thus I thiuk that the particular design, 
which St. Matthew had in view whilst he was writing the 
history of the resurrection, was to attest the faithful per- 
formance of Christ's promise to his disciples to go before 
them into Galilee ; because he alone, except Mark, who 
seems to have taken it from him, has recorded this prom- 
ise, and he alone has confined this narrative to that single 
appearance to the disciples wliich fulfilled it It was the 
preconcerted, the great and most public manifestation of 
our Lord's person. It was the thing which dwelt upon St. 
Matthew's. mind, and he adapted his narrative to it. But, 
that there is nothing in St. RLitthew's language, which neg- 
atives other appearances, or which imports that this his 
appearance to his disciples in Galilee, in pursuance of his 
promise, was his first or only appearance, is made pretty 
evident by St. Mark's gospel, which used the same terms 
concerning the appearance in Galilee as St. Matthew uses, 
yet itself records two other appearances prior to this ; 
" Go your way, tell his disciples and Peter that he goeth 
before you into Galilee, then shall ye see him as he said 
unto you." (xvi. 7.) We might be apt to infer from these 
words,.that this was the first %me they were to see him: 
at least, we might infer it, with as much reason as we draw 
the inference from the same words in Matthew : yet the 
historian himself did not perceive that he was leading his 
readers to any such conclusion, for, in the twelfth and two 
following verses of this chapter, he informs us of two ap- 
pearances, which, by comparing the order of events, are 
shown to have been prior to the appearance in GaUlee. 
^^ He appeared in another form unto two of them, as they 
walked and went into the country ; and they went and told 
it unto the residue, neither believed they them : afterwards 
he appeared unto the eleven, as they sat at meat, and up- 
braided them with their unbelief, because they helievei|| 
not them that had seen him after he was risen." 

Probably the same observation, C0TiceT^vck^>^^i^aT\.VM\A.*t 
i^fs^n which g-uided the historian, may >a^ ol \a^ vcv^ssciB^ 
paring many other passages of the %oa^^W 
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A SPECIES oi* candour which is showD towards everjr 
•nher book, is sometimes refused to the scriptures; and 
ihat is, the placing of a distinctioa between judgment and 
leslitoony. We do not usually question the credit of a 
writer, by reason of any opinion he may have delivered 
■jpon subjects unconnected with his evidence ; and eren 
apon subjects connected with his account, or mixed with 
it in the same discourse or writing, we naturally separate 
facts from opinions, testimony from observation, narratire 
from argument. 

To apply this equitable consideration to the Christian 
records, much controversy and much objection lias been 
raised, concerning the quotafions of the Old Testament 
found in the New ; some of which quotations, it ia said, are 
applied in a sense, and to events, apparently different from 
iliat which they bear, and from those to which they be- 
long, in (be original. It is probable, to my apprebensioii, 
that many of lliose quotations were intended by thewritera 
of the New Testament as nothing more than neeommoda- • 
tioni. Tbey quoted passages of iheir scripture, which suit- 
ed, acid fell in with, the occasion before them, without al- 
ways undertaking to assert, that the occasion was in the 
view of the author of the words. Such accommodations of 
passage-s from old authors, ^om books especially which are 
in everyone's hands, are common with writers of all coon- 
tries ; but in none, perhaps, were more to be expected, than 
in the wrtline;s of the Jews, whose literature was almost 
entirely confined to Iheir scriptures. Those proplicfies 
which are alleged with more solemnity, and wliich i:re ac- 
companied with a precise declaration, that Ihey originally 
resfpected the event then related, are, I think, truly alleged. 
But wera it otherwise ; is the judgment of the writers of 
the New Testament, in interpreting passages of the Old, 
or sometimes, perhaps, ia receiving established interpre- 
tations, so connected, either with their veractly, or with 
their means of information concerning what was passing in 
•ihAr own times, as that a critical mistake, even were It 
clearly made out, should overthrow their hislorical credit f 
-Does it diminish it? — Has it any thing to do with il? 
Another error, imputed to the first Christians, was the 
ipectcd approach of the day ot yiig^eTiV, \ «Mj>i\4wv 
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tfodoce Uiis objection, by a remark, upon what apjicais lo 
me a somewhat Bimilar example- Our Saviour, speaking to 
PeterofJoha,said, "Iflwilllhat hetarry 111] I come, what 
is that to thee ?"* These words, we find, hail been 
constrned, as that " a report" from thence " went abroad' 
among; the brethren that that disciple should not die.'' 
Suppose that this had come down to us amongst the pre- 
Tailing opinioDs of the early Christians, and that the partic- 
ular circumstance, from which the mistake sprung, had 
been lost, (which humanly speaking was most hkely to 
haye been the case^ some at this day would have been 
ready to regard and quote the error, as an impeachment of 
the whole Christian system. Yet with how little jnslica 
such a conclusion would have been drawn, or rather such 
a presumption taken up, the inrormation which we happen 
to possess enables us now to perceive. To those who 
think that the scriptures lead us to believe, that the early 
Christians, and even the apostles, espected the approach 
of the day of judgment in their own limes, the same re- 
flection will occur, as that which we have made, with re- 
spect to the more partial perhaps and temporary, but still 
no less ancient error, concerning the duration of St. Joha'i ' 
hfe. it was an error, it may be Ukewise said, which would 
etfectually hinder those, who entertained il, from aclinjf 
the part of impostors. 

The difficulty which attends the subject of the present 
chapter, is contained in this question; if we once admit 
Ihe fallibility of the apostolic i judgment, where are we tO' 
stop, or in what can we rely upon it? To which queslion^^, 
as arguing with unbelievers, and as arguing for the sub- 
stanlial truth of Ihe Christian history, and for that alone,it ' 
is competent to |he advocate of Christianity to reply, Give 
me the apostles' teelimony, and I do not stand in need of 
their judgment : give me the facts, and I have complete se- 
curity for every coiclusion I want. 

But, although I think, that it is competent to the Chris-, 
apologist to return this answer ; 1 do not think that it 

the only answer which the objection is capable of re-, 
ceiving. The two following cautions, founded, I nppi 
heiol, in the most reasonable distinctions, will excliidt^ 
Hri-.ertaiiity upon this head, which can be attended v 
dantrer. 

Urst, to separate what was the ohject of the apostolic i 
and declared by them to be so, Ctowi'NVaS. \»a% 
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;[iu» ir r» :*r niilv jiicidesislhr cnnecied mth iU Of pomto 
rkurj {.YTTBDeDTfi :r ibe re££ioo. "*>**»i"g need be said. 
Cr jiniiii^ jiooeiii&lh' cramecic^ with it, something may 
i*i BMt^c r>ei&:iZL bciI poasesson is one ef these points, 
r.iiir^'.mn^ tb*- rfnln- cc vluch. as tlus place will not ad- 
Hi.: ^ f^-fammzitjisc. ct c-t€s the prodactlon of the arga- 
iii£n^r7&. OL CiiiirfT Si^ i^f like qocsnou it would be arrogance 
iL sif :r Silr^j lxt joicTDea:. And it is unnecessary. 
Frc vto.: ! Lit coor^riitfJ :o c-5»€rre is, that ereii they, 
wh: TiJiik u^£: :: v-^ & ^[eseraL but erroneous opinion, of 
tii.'^sr i-ii»*< , fcii£ iLii :be wiiiers of the Xew Testament, 
jt r^iniTsrc ».-^ ri-e-r J^wssh writers of that age, fell into 
\t» TitbrmfT Tif s^ jx:::^ x&i of thinking upon the subject, 
"« »jri tiiii ■BCLTersu.I'T p!>eTa;]ei : need noi be alarmed by 
::»£ c-.TUK-^rvrc ir> iTrwarb iber had any thing to fear from 
:. vc ir"* ir^i:: :-: Chnslimrv. The doctrine was not 
■wt-jl: -l * r-*?: r-rr-a£i: ii:o 5Le wcT*d. It appears in the 
"rrjf.-tr rfvv^is, ;r)c;i£s:*r!:y and acciJentally. as being the 
^c^^^^^: ''lt ."z^Lr-.-^Ti cf tb* ase and cocntnr in which his 
r*::-s:rT i«i.< €S£rcrf<rl. li was no part of the object of 
\iii :vT^Z£:.:r, :: rt^;:!i:e men's opinions concerning the 
Tsctice* m" *f :r::^i3 s=;:<*«Dces upon animal bodies. At any 
nre, ;: » imccrr.ectrJ wiih tesfimony. If a dumb person 
was ?y a wc-rd neutered to the use of his speech, it signi* 
nes I:::;e to wbi; cause the dumbness was ascribed ; and the 
like of t^ err c.ber cure, wrought upon those who are said 
:c hare I'^en possessed. The malady was real, thie cure 
was rei«K whether the popular explication of the cause 
was well founded or not. The matter of fact, the change, 
so riT as it was an object of sense, or of testimony-, was in 
ei±er case the same. 

Secondly, that in reading the apostolic writings, we dis- 
UQsruish l>etweea their doctrines and their arguments. 
Their doctrines came to them by revelation properly, so 
called: yet in propounding these doctrines in tlieir writ- 
ings cr discourses, they were wont to illustrate, support, and 
entbrce them, by such analogies, arguments, and considera- 
tions as their own thoughts suggested. Thus the call of 
the Gentiles, that is, the admission of the Gentiles to the 
Christian profession without a previous subjection to the 
law of Moses, was imparted to the apostles by revelation ; 
and was attested by the miracles which attended the Chris- 
tian ministry amongst them. The apostles' own assurance 
of the matter rested upon this foundation. Nevertheless, 
^ FauJfWhen treatingof iViiiSubi^c^^ttftn a ^reat variety 
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of topics in its proof and yindicatiOD. The doctrine itself 
must be received; but it is necessary, in order to defend 
Christianity, to defend the propriety of every comparison, 
or the validity of every argument, which the apostle has 
brought into the discussion ? The same observation applies 
to some other instances ; and is, in my opinion, very well 
founded. " When divine writers argue upon any point, we 
are always bound to believe the conclusions that their rea- 
sonings end in, as parts of divine revelation; but we are 
not bound to be able to make out, or even to assent to, all 
the premises made use of by them, in their whole extent, 
unless it appear plainly, that they affirm the premises as ex- 
pressly as they do the conclusions proved by them,"* 



CHAP. ill. 

The Connczioa of ChrUHamt^ 'mth the Jewish History. 

UNDOUBTEDLY, our Saviour assumes the divine on- 
gin of the Mosaic institution ; and, independently of his 
authority, I conceive it to be very difficult to assign any 
other cause for the commencement or existence of that in- 
stitution ; especially for the singular circumstance of the 
Jews adhering to the unity, when every other people slid 
into polytheism ; for their being men in religion, children 
in every thing else ; behind other nations in the arts of 
peace and war, supeiior to the most improved in their sen- 
timents and doctrines relating to the Deity.t Undoubtedly 
also our Saviour recognizes the propheticcharacter of many 
of their ancient writers. So far, therefore we are bound 
as Christians to go. But to make Christianity answerable 
with its life, for the circumstantial truth of each separate 
passage of the Old Testament, the genuineness of every 
book, the information, fidelity, and judgment of every wri- 
ter in it, is to bring, I will not say great, but unnecessary 
difficulties into the whole system. These books were 
universally read and received by the Jews of our Saviour^s 
time. He and his apostles, in common with all othe# Jews, 
referred to them, alluded to (hem, used them^ Yet, ex- 
cept where he expressly ascribes a divine authority to par- 
ticular predictions, 1 do not know that we can strictly dratr 
any conclusion from (he books being so used and applied, 

• Bumrt'i E^pot. An.^ 
fladMt doetrine^ for example, of ihe •» wivy , t\¥e c^errAV^ . 1ife« watweRteoKft^^afc < 
oitcmcf, tht •nuiipnpseriee, thi' wi«dom ai»«l ^\\k fSOudncM ot OgA \\u i2we\t w^*«* 
A^-ni/m- Divfiilefwc^ mud tfac CR^ktf, pr«wnr%Uoa vA i5Jtti«MMieisx <A ^*fc '«'> 
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beside the proof, which it unquestionably is of their noto- 
riety and reception at that time. In this view oar scrip- 
tures afford a valuable testimony to those of the Jews. 
But the nature of this testimony ought to be understood. 
It is surely very different from, what it is sometimes rep- 
resented to be, a specific ratification of each particular 
fact and opinion ; and not only of each particular fact, 
but of the motives assigned for every action, together with 
the judgment of praise or dispraise bestowed upon them. 
St. James, in his epistle,* says, "Ye have heard of the 
patience of Job, ancThave seen the end of the Lord." Not- 
withstanding this text, the reality of Job's history, and 
even the existence of such a person, has been always deem- 
ed a fair subject of inquiry and discussion amongst Chris- 
tian divines. St. James's authority is considered as good 
evidence of the existence of the book of Job at that time, 
and of its reception by the Jews, and of nothing more. 

St. Paul, in his second epistle to 'Ilmotiiy,! nas iiiio iuTim* ' 
itude, "Now, as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, 
so do these i^ho resist the truth." These names are not 
found in the Old Testament. And it is uncertain, wheth- 
er St. Paul took them from some apocryphal writing then 
extant, or from tradition. But no one ever imagined, that 
St. Paul is here asserting the authority of the writing, if 
it was a written account which he quoted, or making him- 
self answerable for the authenticity of the tradition ; much 
less, that he so involves himself with either of these ques- 
tions, as that the credit of his own history and mission 
should depend upon the fact, whether "Jannes and Jam- 
bres withstood Moses or not." For what reason «? more 
rigorous interpretation should be put upon other referen- 
ces it is difficult to know. I do not mean, that other pas- 
sages of the Jewish history stand upon no better evidence 
than the history of Job, or of Jannes and Jambres, (I think 
much otherwise) but I mean, that a reference in the New 
Testament to a passage in the Old, does not so fix its au- 
thority, as to exclude all inquiry into its credibility, or in- 
to the separate reasons upon which that credibility is found- 
ed ; and that it is an unwarrantable, as well as unsafe rule 
to lay down concerning the Jewish history, what was nev- 
er laid down concerning any other, that either every par- 
ticular of it must be true, or the whole false. 

J have thought it necessary to state tVvU ^olnt explicit. 
Ij, because a fashion, reVwedX^y No\Va\Te.»«ck^^>\\^vi%A\i^ 
Ibe disciples of his schooX, se^Tcis Vo Vi^n^ mxiOci ^^^^^^^^^ 
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of late, of attacking Christianity through the sides of Ju- 
daism. Some objections of this class are founded in mis- 
construction, some in exaggeration ; but all proceed upon 
a supposition, which has not been made out by argument, 
that the attestation, which the author and first teachers of 
Christianity gave to the divine mission of Moses and the 
prophets, extends to every point and portion of the Jewish 
history ; and so extends, as to make Christianity responsi- 
ble in its own credibility, for the circumstantial truth, I 
had almost said, for the critical exactness, of every narra* 
tive contained in the Old Testament* 



CHAP. IV. 

Rejection of Christianity, 

WE acknowledge that the Christian religion, although it 
'converted great numbers,-did not produce an universal, or 
even a general conviction in the minds of men, of the age 
and countries in which it appeared. And this want of a 
more complete and extensive success, is called the rejection 
of the Christian history and miracles; and has been thought 
by some, to form a strong objection to the reality of the 
facts which the history contains. . 

The matter of the objection divides itself into two parts^ 
as it relates to the Jews, and as it relates to heathetv na- 
tions ; because the minds of these two descriptions of men 
may have been, with respect to Christianity, under tfie in- 
fluence of very different causes. The case of the Jews^ 
inasmuch as our Saviour's ministry was originally address* 
ed to theni, offers itself first to our eonsideration> 

Now, upon the subject o£ the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion, with ifs there Is but one question, viz. whether the 
miracles were actually wrought? From acknowledging the 
miracles we pass instantaneously to the acknowledgment 
of the whole. No doubt lies between the premises and 
conclusion. If we believe the works, or any one ofthem^ 
we believe in Jesus. And this order of reasoning is become 
80 universal and familiar, that we donotreadily appreheivl 
bow it could ever have been otherwise. Yet it appears to 
me perfectly certain^ that the state of thought, in the 
mind of a Jew of our Saviour's age, jvas totally different 
from this. After allowing the reaWt^ oi \)[ife \ll\\^Oi&^Vs& 
Jbad a great deal to do to persuade Vi\rft!&e\l NXv^V "i^'woa.^^ia* 
the Me^»b. This is clearly mW\ft^V^^\>^ ^«v5vx^ Y«»»^ 
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««g«« ol' the gospel history. ll app«ar« thiil, ii 
fireticHNon of lh« writers of the New Te>lE<mcnt, the mir- 
I g>cles did not irreslstably ca.rr>, even those who saw them, 
to 1^ coDclusioa intended to \Se drnivn from tliem; or so 
cninpel iiEsenl, as lo leave tio room for suspense, for ihe 
<-x«rci»e of cuDdour, or tbe eSecU of prejudice. And to 
lki:i point at leaalf the evnngelists mny be Bllowed (o be 
gooi witnesses; becHUse it is a point, in which exaggera- 
tion or Ju'^lse would have been [lie other nay. Tiieir 
ticcoDnts, if they could be suspected of falRehood, would 
rather have magnitied, than diminished, the effecU of tbe 
miracles. 

John vii. 21, 31. "Jesns answered, and sahl unto them, 
I have done one work, and ye all marvel — if a man on Ihe 
Sabbath-dny receive circumcision, that the law of Moses 
should not be broken, are ye nogry at me, because 1 have 
■Dade a mas every wbit whole on the Sabbath-day t Judge 
not According to Ibe appearance, but judg-e rig-hteuus judg- 
ment. Then Mid some of them of Jerusalem, Is not this 
he whom they seek to kill I'^l lo, he spenkelh boldly, and 
they sav nothing to liim; do the rulers know indeed that 
this ia the very Chrisl ? ko^'beir, we inoai tku man zchence 
ht w ; but -xhrn Cliriit come'li, no inaa man knotcetk TvhenCt 
he ij. Then cried Jesus in the temple as le taught, saying, 
¥e both know me, and ye know whence I am,- and 1 am 
not Come of myself, bal be that sent me is true, whom ye 
know not: but I krnw him, for 1 am Irom him, and he 
bath sent me. Then Ihey sought lo lake him, but no man 
litid banils on him, liecanse his hour was not yet corne ; and 
many of tht penple behevcd on kim, and laiity H'hen ChrUt 
eometh, TuiU ht do more miraclrs than thost which this man 
fmlh done .*" 

'ITiie passage Is very observable. It exhibits tbe reasoo- 
i»g of dlffierent sorts of persons upon the occiision of a 
miracle, which persons of all sorts nre represented to hav« 
acknowledged as real. One sort of nteu thought, that there 
was sometbing very extmonlinary in all this ; but tliat still 
JesuB could a«l be tbe Christ. becMise there was a circun- 
stance m bis appearance, which militated with an opinioa 
concerning Christ, in which they had been brought up, dd<1 
of the truth of which, iti« probable, they had oeverenter- 
tained a pRrticle cf donbt, viz. that *' wl^en Christ cometfa 
no mim knowelh whence he is." Anolher sort were In- 
cliiied to believe him to be the Messiah. But even tlicne 
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Aad I think that these two opinions conjointly afford an ex- 
planation of their conduct. The first put them upon seek- 
ing out some excuse to themselves, for not receiving Jesus 
in the character in which he claimed to he received ; and 
the second supplied them with just such an excuse as they 
wanted. Let Jesus work what miracles he would, still the 
answer was in readiness, " that he wrought them hy the 
assistance of Beelzebub." And to this answer no reply 
could be made, but that which our Saviour did make, by 
showing that the tendency of his mission was so adverse 
to the views with which this being was, by the objectors 
themselves, supposed to act, that it could not reasonably 
be supposed, that he would assist in carrying it on. The 
power displayed in the miracles did not alone refute the 
Jewish solution, because the interposition of invisible 
agents being once admitted, it is impossible to ascertain the 
limits by which their eflficiency is circumscribed. We of 
this day may be disposed, possibly, to think such opinions 
too absurd, to havfe been ever seriously entertained, i urn 
not bound to contend for the credibility of the opinions. 
They were at least as reasonable as the belief in witchcraft. 
They were opinions in which the Jews of that age had from 
their infancy been instructed ; and those who cannot see 
enough in the force pf this reason, to account for their con- 
duct towards our Saviour, do not sufficiently consider how 
such opinions may sometimes become very general in a 
country, and with what pertinacity, when once become so, 
they are, for that reason alone, adhered to. In the suspense 
which these notions, and the prejudices resulting from them, 
might occasion, the candid, and docile, and humble-minded 
would probably decide in Christ's favour ; the proud and 
obstinate, together with the giddy and the thoughtless, al- 
most universally against him. 

This state of opinion discovers to us also the reason of 
what some choose to wonder at, why the Jews should re- 
ject miracles when they saw them, yet rely so much upon 
the tradition of them in their own history. It does not 
appear that it had ever entered into the minds of those 
who lived in the time of Moses and the prophets, to as- 
cribe their miracles to the supernatural agency of evil 
beings. The solution was not then invented. And the au- 
thority of Moses and the prophets being established, and 
become the foundation of the nal\oi\a\ ^o\\c,^ %xn^ ^^'^wv^ 
It was Dot prohiible that the later 3eYia^\>tow^\.vs^^^''^^^^* 
erance for jthat religion, and iVie s.w\)^ec\s. qI N^^"^ \OCv^^n 
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should apply to their history a reasoniDg which tended li' 
overthrow the foundation of both. 

II. The infidelity of the Gentile world, and that moTe| t 
especially of men of rank and learning in it, is resolraUe 
into a principle, which, in my judgment, will account ibr 
the inefficacy of any argument or any evidence whatevei, 
viz. contempt prior to examination. The state of reiigioB 
amongst the Greeks and Romans, had a natural tendeocj 
to induce this disposition. Dionysius Halicarnessensis re- 
marks, that there were six hundred difierent kinds of reli- 
gions or sacred rites exercised at Rome.* The superior 
classes of the community treated them all as fables. Can 
we wonder then, that Christianity was included in the 
number, without inquiry into its separate merits, or the par- 
ticular grounds of its pretensions ? It might be either true 
or false for any thing they knew about it. The religion 
had nothing in its character which immediately engaged 
their notice. It mixed with no politics. It produced w 
fine writers. It contained no curious speculations. When 
it did reach their knowledge, I doubt not but that it appear- 
ed to them a very strange system — so unphilosopfaical— 
dealing so little in argument and discussions, however in 
such arguments and discussions as they were accustomed 
to entertain. What is said of Jesus Christ, of his nature, 
office, and ministry, would be in the highest degree, alien 
from the conceptions of their theology. The Redeemer, 
and the destined Judge of the human race, a poor young 
man executed at Jerusalem with two thieves upon a cross! 
Still more, the language in which the Christian doctrine 
was delivered, would be dissonant and barbarous to their 
ears. What knew they of grace, of redemption, of justifi- 
cation, of the blood of Christ shed for the sins of men, of 
reconcilement, of mediation? Christianity was made up of 
points they had never thought of, of terms which they had 
never heard. 

It was presented also to the imagination of the learned 
heathen, under additional disadvantage, by reason of its 
real, and still more of its nominal, connexion with Juda- 
ism. It shared in the obloquy and ridicule, with which that 
people and their religion were treated by the Greeks and 
Romans. They regarded -lehovah himself only as the idol 
of the Jewish nation, and what was related of him, as of a 
piecn with what was loVA o^ VYv^i \.w\.e\^^ ^t\V\ft& qC other 
countries; nay, the Jew^ \\fete\vv\\ Y^\^:vc^^\vct\£v'5yQ5ift\^^^ 

• JorUrfa Kwnwk* «a ««^ 13^ ^VV ^ ^^ V 
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The application of Ihe prophecy lo the evangelic histo- 
ry, is plain and appropriate. Here ia no double sense. 
No ligurative language but what ia sufficiently iDtelligible 
lo every reader of every country. The obscurities, by 
which 1 mean the expressions Ihatrequire a knonledgeof 
local diction, and of local allusion, are few, and Qot of jfreal 
importance. Nor have I found (hat varieties of reading, 
or a different construing of the original, produce any ma- 
terial alteration in the 8ense of the prophecy. Compare 
the common translation with that of bishop Lowth, and the 
difference is not considerable. So far as they do differ, 
bishop Lowth's corrections, which are the faithful result of 
an accurate examination, bring the description oear to 
the New Testament history than it was before. In the 
fourth verae of the fitly third chapter, what our bible renders 
"stricken," he translates "judicially stricken;" and the 
eighth verse, the clause " he tvas taken from prison and 
from judgment," Ihe bishop gives " by an oppressive judg- 
ment he was taken off." The next words to these, "■ who 
shall declare his generation," are much cleared up in their 
meaning by the bishop's version, >' his manner of life who 
would declare," 1. e. who would stand forth in his defence. 
The former part of the ninth verse, "and he made his 
grave with the wicked, and with the rich iu his death," 
which 'inverts the circumstances of Christ's passion, the 
hi^hop brings out in an order perfectly agreeable lo the 
event; " and his grave nas appointed with the wicked, 
but with the rich man was his tomb." The words in the 
eleventh verse, " by his knowledge shall my righteous ser- 
vant justify many," are in the bishop's version " by the 
hnoToUdge o/'kim shall my righteous servant justlfymany." 
It is natural to inqu re what turn the Jews themselves 
give lo this prophecy.* There is good proof that the an- 
cient Rabins explained it of their espected Messiah ;t but 
(heir modern expositors concur, I think, in representing it, 
as a description of the calamitous state and intended restor- 
ation of the Jewish people, who are here, as they say, ex- 
hibited under the character of H single person. I have "' 
discovered that their exposition rests upon any critical 
guments, or upon these in any other than a very minute 
degree. The clause in the niath verse, which we render 
" for the transgression of my people was he stride 

*''Vttic^nHHnlHji' BtBif m cjtmiAEifn. tUbbinonmidF quo aLi^^ui Jix 
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in the mai^ia " was the stroke upon Jiim," the Jews read, 
"for Ihe transgression of my people was the sfroke upon 
tAem.'" And what they allege in support of the alteration 
amounts only to this, ihat the Hebrew pronoun is capable 
of a plura), as well as of a singular sigaiScation, that is to 
say, is capable of their construction as well as oura.* And 
this is all Ihe vaiialion contended for ; the rest of the proph- 
ecy they read as we do. The probability, therefore, of 
their esposifion is a subject of which we are as capable of 
judging as Ihemselres. This judgment is open indeed Co 
the good sense of every attenlive reader. The application 
which the Jews contend for, appears to me to labour under 
insuperable difhcutlies; in particular, it may be demanded 
of them to explain, in ■whose name or person. If the Jewish 
people be Ihe sufferer, does the prophet apeak, when he 
says, " he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows, 
yet Ti'e did esteem him stricken, smitten of God and afflict- 
ed; but he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our intqniliea, the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him, and with bis stripes -a^e are healed.'' Again, the 
description inthe seventh verse, "he was oppressed and he 
was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth; he is brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shear- 
ers is dumb, so he opened not bis mouth," quadrates with 
no part of the Jewish history with which we are acquRint- 
ed. The mention of the " grave," and the "tomb,"inthe 

■ Bi^lHip LowlTi mlopli In rl 
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ance can be placed apon the most acute judgments, in sub- 
jects which they are pleased to despise ; and which, of 
course, they from the first consider as unworthy to be in- 
quired into. Had not Christianity survived to tell its own 
story, it must h^ive gone down to posterity as a " perni- 
cious superstition ;'' and that upon the credit of Tacitus's 
account, much, I doubt not, strengthened by the name of 
the writer, and the rejputation of his sagfacity. 

Thirdly, That this contempt prior to examination is an 
intellectual vice, from which the greatest faculties of mind . 
are not free. I know not, indeed, whether men of the great- 
est faculties of mind are not the most subject To it. Such 
'men feel themselves seated upon an eminence. Looking 
down from their height upon the follies of mankind, they 
behold contending tenets wasting their idle strength upon 
one another, with a 'common disdain of the absurdity of 
them all. This habit of thought, however comfortable to 
the mind which entertains it, or however natural to great 
parts, is extremely dangerous ; and more apt than almost 
any other dispopion to produce hasty and contemptuous, 
and, by consequence, erroneous judgments, both of persons 
and opinions. 

Fourthly, We need not be surprised at many writers of 
that age not mentioning Christiauity atalU when they who 
did mention it appear to have entirely misconceived its na- 
ture and character ; and, in consequence of that miscon- 
ception, to have regarded it with negligence and contempt. 

To the knowledge of the greatest part of the learned 
heathens, the facts of the Chnstian history could only 
come by report. The books, probably, they had never 
looked into. The settled habit of their minds was, and 
long had been, an indiscriminate rejection of all reports of 
the kind. With these sweeping conclusions, truth hath 
no chance. It depends upon distinction. If they would 
not inquire, how should they be convinced ? It might be 
founded in truth, though they who made no search might 
not discover it. 

^^ Men of rank and fortune, of wit and abilities, are often 
found, even in Christian countries to be surprisingly ig- 
norant of religion, and of every thing that relates to it. 
Such were many of the heathens. Their thouebts were 
all fixed upon other things, upon reputation and glory .^u^on 
wealth and power, upon luxury anAp\e^»\\te^xx^wi\i^iJS««sBk 
or leamiag. They thonght as iViey VvtiA t^^bwi V^ ^v^-. 
that the mligioa of their country v^^a ^wXAe ^sv^^^W^^ 
an heap of inconsistent lies, whicVi VucWoe^ l\i^\^ ' 
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great earthquakes shall be in divers places, and ramines, 
und pestilences : and fearful sights, and great sig-os shall 
there be from heaven. But before all these, the; shall lay 
their hands on you, and persecute jou, delirering you up 
to the synag:ogue^, and into prisons, being brought before 
kings and rulers for my name's sake. And it shall lum to 
you for a testimony. Settle it therefore in your hearts, 
Do( to meditate before nhat ye shall answer ; for I will give 
you n mouth and wisdom, which nil your adversaries shaFl 
not be able to gainsay nor resist. And ye shall be betray- 
ed both by parents and brethren, and kinsfolk and friends ; 
and some of you shall tbey cause to be put to death. And 
ye shall be hated of all men for ray name's sake. But 
there shall not an hair of your bend perish. In your pa* 
tience possess ye your souls. Anil when ye shall see Je- 
rusalem compassed vvilh armies, then know that the deso- 
»lalion thereof is nigh. Then let them ivhich are in J udea 
flee to (he mountains ; and let them which are in the midst 
ofitdeptirt cut; and let [■-' them that are in the countries 
enter thereinto, For these be the days of vengeance, that 
nil things which are written may be fullillGd. But wo nnto 
them that are with child, and to them that give suck in 
those days ; for (here shall be great distress in the land, and 
wrath upon this people, .^nd they shall fall by the edge 
of the sword, and shall be led away captive into all na- 
tions; and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles, until the time of the Gentiles be fullilied.'" • 

Is terms nearly similar, this di'^course is related in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, and the thirteenth of 
Mark. 

The prospect of the same evils drew from our Saviour, 
Qpon another occasion, the following affecting espressions 
of concern, which are preserved by St. Luke, (nix. 41.) 
" And when he was come near, he beheld the city, and 
wept over it, saying, If ihou had6t known, even Ihou, at 

I least in thisthy day, the things which belongunto thy peace; 
but now they are bid from thine eyes; for the days shall 
come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench 
kbout thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on 
every side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, and 
thy children within thee, and shall not leave in thee one 
Blone upon another, because thou kncwest not Ihe time 
of thy vi.'italion." These passages nre direct and espiieit 
jtreiiiciioDS. Reference' to the same eveut, some plain, 
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withstandiDg, 1 say, this positive aacriptioD of miracles to 
St. Paul, yet ia the speeches delivered by hioi. and ^ven 
as delivered by him, io the same bookio which the mirdcie^ 
are related, and the miraculous powers asserted, tiie ap- 
peals to his own miracles, or indeed to any miracles ai ali. 
are rare and incidental. In his speech at Antioch in Pi&i- 
dia,* there is is no allusion, but to the resurrection. In hi^ 
discoupBe at Miletus,! none to any miracle : none in his 
speech before Felix ;| none in his speech before Fesiu&;o 
except to Christ's resurrection and his own conversion. 

Agreeably hereunto, in thirteen letters ascribed to St. 
Paul, we hare incessant references to Christ's resurrection, 
frequent references to his own conversion, three indubita- 
ble references to the miracles which he wrought.;, fuur 
other references to the same, less direct, yet, highly proba- 
ble ;** but more copious or circumstantial recitals we have 
not. The consent therefore, between St. Paul's speeche*: 
and letters, is in this respect sufficiently exact ; and the 
reason in both is the same ; namely, that the miraculou«! 
history was all along presupposed, and that the question, 
which occupied the speakers and the writer's thoughts 
was this : whether allowing the history of Jesus to be true, 
he was upon the strength of it to be received as the prom- 
ised Messiah ; and if he wa«. what were the consequen- 
ces, what was the object and benent o{ his iina^iwh i 

The general observatiou wliich haa been madcupofj the 
apostolic writings, namely, that the subject, of which tliey 
treated, did not lead them to any direct lecitai oJ' the 
Christian history, belongs also to the writings of thf; n\*oii' 
tolic fathers. The espistle of ijainabii.^ i^=. in its subject 
and general composition, much like the epistle to the He- 
brews;, an allegorical application of diver: passage;; of tU: 
Jewish history, of their law and ritual, to those parte of ti*e 
Christian dispensation, in which the author perceived a re- 
semblance. The epistle of Clement was written for the 
sole puqiose of quieting certain di^ssensious that had arisen 
amongst the members of the church of Corinth ; and of re- 
viving in their minds, that temper and spirit which their 
predecessors in the gospel had left them an example. The 
work of Hermas is a vbion ; quotes neittAer the Old I'esUu 
ment nor the New ; aiid merely (alls now afkl then into the 
language, and the mode of speech, which the author had 
read in our gospels. The epistkeib oiC ? ^V^cas^ vkm^. Vfgut&S^^ 
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before the event, when in truth it was nrittcn atlcr il, lo 
have suppressed any such iniimalion carefully. But this 
was DDt the character of llie authors ol' the gospel. Cud- 
ning was no quality of theirs. Of ail writei^ in the world, 
they IhoQght the least of proTiding against ohjeclioos. 
Moreover, there is no clause io any one of (hem, that 
makes a profession of baying written prior to the Jewish 
wars, which a fruuilulent purpose would have led them 
to pretend. They have done ncillier one tiling nor^^ 
other. TLej have neither inserted any words, which 
might signify to the render that their acconnts were wrif- 
len btfore the destruction of Jerusalem, which a sophist 
would have done; nor have they dropped a bint of the 
completion of the prophecies recorded by them, which an 
underigning writer, written afitr the event, could hardly, 
on some or other of the many occasions that presented 
themselves, have missed of doing. 

4. The admonitions* which Christ is represented to have 
given to his foilnwers to save themselves bj flight, are 
cot easily accounted for upon the supposition of the proph- 
ecy being fabricated after the event. Either the Chris- 
tians, when the siege approncheJ, did make their escape 
from Jerusalem, or they did not: if they did, tboy must 
have had the prophecy amongst them : if they did not know 
gf any such prediction at the time of the siege: if they did 
not take notice of any such warning, it was an improbable 
Miction, in a writer publishing bis work near (o that time 
(ivbich, upon any even the lowest anil mORt disadvantageous 
supposition, was the case with the gospels now in our bands) 
and addressing his works to Jetvs and to Jewish converts 
(which nWllhew certainly (lid) to slate that ihe followers of 
Christ had received admaniliona, of which Ibey made no 
iise when the occasion arrived, and of which, experience 
then recent proved, that those, who were most concenied 
to know and regard them, were ignorant or negligent. 
Even if the prophecies came to the hands of the evangelists 
Ihroiigb no better vehicle than tradition, it must hare been 
by a ti-adition which subsisted prior to the event. And to 
nuppuse, that without any aulhorily whatever, without so 
much as even any tradition to guide them, they had foiled 

bibk« rKnt tht cinolBtion IhcrtDf ■■ iiij(li i llwit^ rhtvn wtiirti iiru in Jiideiiniv ro iJk 
in.^nd In ihcm wh^di hit in ilic midn bT i( iWpHn iue, aih] Jrinji (hL-m ikii 
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these passages, is to impute tn them a degree offraud and 
imposture, from every appearance of which their composi- 
tioDS are as, far removed as possible. 

5. I think Ihal, if the prophecies had been composed af- 
ter the event, there would have been more speciticalion. 
The namea or deacriptiona of the enemy, the general, the 
emperor, ivould have beea found in them. The designatiOQ 
of the lime would have been more determinate. And I am 
feriified in this opinion by obaerving, thai the counterfeited 
Vi^rophecies of the Sybilline oracles, ofthe twelve palriarcLa, 
I'.Wtd, I am inclined Id believe, moat others of the kind, are 
mere transcripts of the hialory moulded into a prophetic 

It is objectedjfhattheprophecynf the destruction of Je- 
ruaalcm is mised, or connected nith expressions which 
relate to the Hnal judgment of the world ; and so connected 
as to lead an ordinary reader to expect, that these two 
events would not be far distant from each other, To 
which I answer, that the objection does not concern our 
present argument. If our Saviour actually foretold the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, it is sufficient ; even although we 
should allow, that the narration of the prophecy had com- 
bined together what had been said by him upon kindred 
rbjects, without accurately preserving the order, or always 
IJcing the transition of thi " 
I 
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IN stating the moroiity of the gospel as an argument of 
Ha truth, I am willing to admit two points, tirst, that the 
teaching of morality was not the primary deaign «f the 
mission ; secondly, that morality, neither in the goapel, nor 
in any other book, can be a subject, properly speaking, of 
discovery. 

If I were to describe in a very few words the scope of 

Chrisliimity, asar<!x'e{aftoit,*I should say, that it was to In- 

ice the conduct of human life, by establishing the proof 

future stale of reward and punishment — ^ t&hrlng life 

immortality to light," The direct object, therefore, of 

IG design, is to supply motivce and not rules, saoctiooa and 

...i n^nUr ij'hil'drt!!l. »1iir1l .lo no" fcefung li. ChMli.i.rti » u -cutWl^ "'*«!?Ii, 
02 
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and we are the more conBrmedin thispersaasion,bywUl 
is written in the prophecies, Then shall the eyes of thel 
blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear, andtiie 
lame man shall leap as an hart. But that he also raised tki 
dead, and that it is not a fiction of those who wrote the' 
gospels is evident from hence, that, if it had been a fictk», 
there would have' been many recorded to be raised up^aoi 
such as had been a long* time in their graves. But, it not 
bei ug a fiction, few have been recorded ; for instance, tbe 
daughter of a ruler of a synagogue, of whom I do not know 
why he said. She is not dead bat sleepeth, expressiD| 
something peculiar to her, not common to all dead persons; 
and the only son of a widow, on whom he had compassion, 
and raised to life, after he had bid the- bearer of the corpse 
to stop; and the third, Lazarus, who had been buried four 
^ays.-' This is positive to assert the miracles of Christ, 
and it is also to comment upon them, and that with a coD' 
siderable d(»gree of accuracy and candour. 

In another passage of the same author,* we meet witli 
the old solution of magic, applied to the miracles of Christ 
by the adversaries of the religion. '*' Celsus," saith Origen, 
^^ well knowing what great works may be alleged to have 
been done by Jesus, pretends to grant that the things re- 
lated of him are true ; such ns healing diseases, raising the 
dead, feeding multitudes with a few loaves^ of which large 
fragments were left." And then Celsufs gives, it seems, an 
answer to these proofs of our Lord's mission, which, as Ori- 
gen understood it, resolved the phenomena into magic ; for 
Origen begins his reply, by observing, " You see thatCel- 
fius, in a manner, allows that there is such a thing as 
magic."t 

It appears, also from the testimony of St. Jerome, that 
Porphyry, the most learned and able of the heathen writers 
against Christianity, resorted to the same solution : " Un- 
less," says he, speaking to Vigilantins, " according to the 
manner of the Gentiles, and the profane, of Porphyry and 
Eunomius, you pretend that these are the tricks of demons.*^ 

This magic, these demons, this illusory appearance, this 
comparison with the tricks of jugglers, by which many of 
that age accounted so easily for the Christian miracles, and 
which answers the advocates of Christirinity often thought 
it necessary to refute by arguments drawn from other to- 

* Or. Con. C«ls. lib. ii. sec. 48. 
-fLard. JewUh aiid Heath. Test. vol. IL p. 304, ed. quarto. 
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whether in their (endency they be benelkial ; concerninfr 
our nciions we have only to aak, whether they be ag;reeahk- 
to the rules. We refer sclions to rules, and rules to public 
hapiiiness. Now la the formation of these rules, there is 
DO )>lnce for discovery properly so called, but there U am-. 
pie roomforlheexercise of wisdom, judgment and prudence. 

As 1 wish lo deliver argument rather than panegyric, I 
shall treat of the monility of the gospel in subjection to 
these observalions, Ami aAer ;ill, I think it such a moral- 
ity, as, considerio^ from whom it came, is most extraordi- 
nary ; and such, as, without allo«vin;i;5ome degree of reality 
to the character and pretensions of the religion, it is diffi- 
cult Id account for; or lo place the argument somewhat 
lower in the scale, it is such a moi-alJly, aa completely re- 
pels the supposition of its being the tradition of a barbar- 
ous age, or of a barbarous people, of the religion being 
founde<l in IbJIy, or 6f its being the production of craft; 
and it repels also, in n greatkdegree, the supposition of its 
having been the effusion of Jo eftthnsiaslic mind. 

The division, under which Ihc subject may be most con- 
veniently treated of, is thyt of the things taught, and the 
manner of teaching. 

Under the first head, I should willingly, if the limits and' 
nature of my norlt admitted of it, transcribe into this chap* 
ter ihe whole of what has been said ujou the morality of 
the gospel, by the author of the inUmal tvidcnce of Chria- 
tiani(y ; because it perfectly agrees with my own opinion, 
and because it is-impossibl(i to say the sam^lhlug so well. 
Tliis acute observer of human nnlore, anJi'Bs I believe, 
sincere concert lo Christianity, appears lo me lo have 
made out satisfactorily Ihe two following posliiouK, vii;. 

I. That the gospel omits some qualities, which have- 
usually engsaged Ihe praises and admirslion of mankind^ 
hut which, in reaUly, and In their general eifects, hav« 
been prejudicial to human happiness. 

II. That the gospel has brought forward some Tirtues, 
which possess the highest intrinsic value, but which have 
uonwnonly been overlooked and contemned. 

The first of these propositions be exemplifies, in the, 
inslances of friendship, pittriolism, active courage; in ibe 
sense in which these qualities are usually understood, audi 
in the conduct which they often produce. 

The second, in the instances of passive courage 
durance of sulferings, patience «ftdct BSs'i'ti\a «Ba"wcs«\S 
bumii/f/, ir/esis(ance, placability. 
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Ill ..-. ^lerv w tw9 oppcuitc Rescript 

.[- wbiek maakifrj OUT ;«n«nllj be classed. 
, .,, -.,>i <itsp>ar, fimotfao, rpiolutioti, is daring 
■, II --'< in its Mo^biEitiiM, jealous of Jls fame, 
s allaclmeats, tnaeuble in ia purpose, riolent 
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Tbe other, meek, jwUiiig, complj-ii^, for^ving ; not 
]>r<Kiipt lo act bol willtotf to safier, silent and gentle under 
ndeitc^ ai'd iwult. suinj for reconcilialioD where others 
would demand Kiti«faction, giving way to the pushes of 
impudence, conceding and indulgent to Ihe prejudices, the 
WTong-headedness, the intnictabilily of those with whom 
it has to deal. 

The former of these characters is, and ever hath been, 
the favourite of the world. It is the character of great 
meu. There is a digntiv io it which uniTersallj- commandi 
reaped. 

The latter is poor-spirited, tame, and abject. Yet so it 
hath hnppened, thai, with the founder of Christianilj, this 
latter is tbe subject of his commendation, his precepts, his 
example ; and thai the former is so, in no part of its com- 
position. This, and nothing else, is |he character desig;iied 
in the following remarkable passage: "Kesiat not evil; 
but whosocYer shall smile thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also; and if any man will sue thee al (he 
law, and lake away thy coat, let him have thy cloak aUo ; 
and whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain; love your enemies; bless (hem thai curse you; 
do good lo them that hnle you, and pray for them nbich 
despitefully use and persecute you." This certainly ts not 
common-place morality. It is very originni, It shows at 
least (and it is forlhis purpose we produce il) thai no two 
tbings can be more different tban the heroic and the Chris- 
tian character. 

Now Ihe author, to whom 1 refer, has not only remark' 
ed Ihis difference more strongly than any preceding writer, 
but has proved, in conlraiticllon lo firsl impressions, to pop- 
ular opinion, to tbe encomiums of orators and poet», and 
even to Ihe enlfrages of historians and moralists, that the 
latter character possesses the most oflrue worth, both as 
being most diflicult either to be acquired or sustained, and 
as contributing most to the happiness and Imnqulllity of 
social Ij fe. The slate of his argiimenl is as fullow : 

' this disposlllon were universal, the Ciiso is clfar; 
Id voald be a aocielj of limiitli. VlWte.4&^U tbe 
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phere is not amongst the productions or the designs of the 
Deity ? Does it cheek the inference jvhich we draw from 
the confessed beneficence of the provision? or does it 
^ make us cease to admire -the contrivance ? — The observa- 
tion, which we have exemplified in the single instance of 
' the rain of heaven, may be repeated concerning most of 
'. the phenomena of nature : and the true conclusion to which 
it leads is this, that to inquire what the deity might have 
done, could have done, or, as we even sometimes presume 
to speak, ought to have done, or. In hypothetical cases, 
would have done, and to build any propositions upon such 
inquiries against evidence of facts, is wholly unwarrantable, 
it is a mode of reasoning, which will not do in natural 
history, which will not do in natural religion, which can- 
not therefore be applied with safety to revelation. It may 
have some foundation,^in|certain speculative a priori ideas 
of the divine attributes; but it has none inexperience, or 
in analogy. The general character of the works of nature 
iSy-on the one hand, goodness both in design and effect ; 
and on the other hand, a liability to difficulty, and to ob- 
jections, if such objections be allowed, by reason of seem- 
. ing incompleteness or uncertainty in attaining their end. 
Christianity participates of this character. The true simil- 
itude between nature and revelation consists in this; that 
they each bear strong marks of their original ; that they 
each also bear appearances of irregularity and defect. A 
System of strict optimism may nevertherless be the real 
system in both cases. But what I contend is, that the 
proof is hidden from us ; that we ought not to expect to 
perceive that in revelation, which we hardly perceive in 
any thing; that beneficence of which we can judge, ought, 
to satisfy us, that optimism, of which we cannot judge, 
ought not to be sought after. We can judge of benefi- 
cence, because it depends upon effects which we experi- 
ence, and upon the relation between the means which we 
see actinsT, and the ends which we see produced. We can- 
not judge of optimism, because it necessarily implies a 
comparison of that which is tried," with that which is not 
tried: of consequeiices which we see, with others, which 
we imagine, and concerning many of which it is more 
than probable, we know nothing ; concerning some, that 
we have bo notion. 

If Christ irinily be compared with the state and progress 
of natural religion, the argument of the objector will gain 
nothing by the comparison. I remember heacin^ a.n ixa- 

Aa 
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•xalted."^* I make bo ^rther remark upoo these passa* 
ges, (because thej are, m tmtfa, oolj a repetitioD of (he 
doctrine., <fi&rent cxpreaaocks of the principle, which we 
hare alreadfj stated) except that some of the passages, 
especiallj oor Lord's advice to the ^esls at an eotertaio. 
Hieoe. (Lake xir. 7.) seem to extend the rule to what we 
; wiiich 



call maMM£r 9 ; wiiich was^ both r^^ar in point of con- 
SBtencT« and not so oBiich beneath the cfignitT of oor Lord's 
miaaaa as oor at nrst sight be soppoeed, for bad manners 
are bad Biora£«w 

It is sixificleatlj apparent, that the precepts we have re- 
cited« ar rather the ifispodtioos which these precepts in- 
%:al*:are. rei;iie to personal coodnct from perse oal mothes ; 
to cjses hi which men act rVorn impulse, for themselves, 
and irum thrfCt?eWes. When it comes to be considered, 
what is nee fSe-ii-T ta be dcoe Sw the sake of the public, 
and cttt of r^guT'i lo the ^esierxL weljcltnt^ .'which coosid- 
eratioD^ tor the bksc pdcrTL ou^tit exci"Tas:re*:T to govern the 
duties of m^ in public stxizvcs^ it covbes to a case to 
which the mle? do not betonc- ibss «SnmcCioo is plain ; 
and. it* it were less so, the coa^eqnence wi^^U not be much 
felt, for, it is rerr seldom thaU in the lacecrtKiKe of pri- 
Tate life, men act with public liews. The peisonal mo- 
tives, from which thej do act, the mle regulates. 

1 he preference of the patient to the heroic character 
which we have here noticed, and which the reader will tind 
explained at large in the work to which we have referred 
him, is a pecotiaritj in the Christian institution, which I pro- 
pose as an argument of wisdom, very much beyond tbe situ- 
ation and natural character of the person who delivered it. 

II. A second argument, drawn from the morality of the 
New Testament, is tbe stress which is laid by our Saviour 
upon the regulation of the thoughts. And 1 placejhis con- 
sidenntion next to the other, because they are counecled. 
The other related to the malicious passions, this to the vo- 
luptuous. Together they comprehend the whole charac- 
ter. 

" Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, &c. — These are the things which defile 
a man." Matt. xx. 19. 

*' Wo unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for 

ye make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, but 

^ihin they are full of" extortion and excess. — Ye are like 

o fvhitcd sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful out- 

^Mmu, MziVh fl. Ste Alio Mark \\\. 30. \a3l>m: vk» A.'i. vvi.".. 
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difficult to foretell ; at least we must speak of it as of a dis- 
pensation, of which we have no experience: Some con- 
sequences however would, it is probable, attend this econ- 
omy, which do not seem to befit a revelation that pro- 
ceeds from God. One is, that irresistible proof would re- 
strain the voluntary powers too much ; would not answer 
the purpose of trial and probation ; would call for no ex- 
ercise of candour, seriousness, humility, inquiry ; no sub- 
mission of passions, interests, and prejudices, to moral evi- 
dence and to probable truth ; no habits of reflection ; none 
of that previous desire to learn and to obey the will of God, 
whicli forms perhaps the test and merit of the virtuous prin- 
ciple, and which induces men to attend with care and rev- 
erence to every credible intimation of that will, and to re- 
sign present advantages and present pleasures to any rea- 
sonaCle expectation of propitiating his favour. " Men's 
moral probation may be, whether they will take due care 
to inform themselves by impartial consideration ; and, af- 
terwards, whether they will act as the case requires, up- 
on the evidence which they have. And this, we find, by 
experience, is. often our probation in .our temporal capa- 
city."* 

II. These modes of communication would leave no place 
for the admission of internal evidence ; which ought, per-: 
haps, to bear a considerable part in the proof of every reve- 
lation, because it is a species of evidence which applies it- 
self to the knowledge, love, and practice of virtue, and 
which operates in proportion to the degree of those quali- 
ties which it finds in the person whom it addresses. Men 
of good dispositions, amongst Christians, are greatly affect- 
ed by the impression which the scriptures themselves make 
upon their minds. Their conviction is much strengthened 
by these impressions. And this perhaps was intended to 
we one effect to be produced by the religion. It is likewise 
true, to whatever cause we ascribe it ; (for I am not in this 
work at liberty to introduce the Christian doctrine of grace 
or assistance, or the Christian promise, ^^ that if any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it 
be of God"t) it is true, I say, that they who sincerely act, 
er sincerely endeavour to act, according to what they be- 
lieve, that is, according to the just result of the probabili- 
ties, or, if you please, the possibilities in natural and re- 
vealed religion, which they themselves perceive, and ac- 
cording to a rational estimate of consequences, and, above 

* Ooiles^i Analogy, put II. e, ^ ^ ^<&ai^iu^av 
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cerning a general principle ef conduct, ami for a short rule 
ijriife; and hnd be instrncled the person who consulted 
him, " constantly to refer his actions to what he believed 
to be the will of his Creator, and coDsUotly to have in 
view, not his own interest and gratification alone, but the 
happioess andcomfori o^ those about him,^' he would have 
been thought, t doubt not, id any age of the world, and in 
any, even the most improved state of morals, to have de- 
liveved a judicious answer ; because, bj the first dlreclion, 
he suggested the only motive wtiich acts steadily and uni- 
formly, in sight and out of sight, in familiar occurrences 
and under pressing temptations ; and, in the second, he cor. 
reeled, what, of all tendencies in the human character^ 
stands most in need of correction, sdfisknesi, a contempt of 
other men's conveniency and salisfaclion. In estimating 
the value of a moral rule, we are to have regard, not only 
to the particular duly, but the general spirit ; not only to 
what it directs us to do, but to the character which a com- 
pliance with its direction is likely to form in as. So, In 
the present instance, the rule here recited will never fail 
to muke bim who obeys it considerate, not only of the 
lights, but of the feelings of other men, bodily and mental, 
in great matters and in small, of the ease, the accommo- 
dation, the self-complacency of all with whom he has any 
concern, especially of all vvho are in his power, or de- 
pendent upon his will. 

Now what, in the most applauded philosopher of the 
most enlightened age of the world, would have been deem- 
ed worthy of his wisdom, and of bis charjicter, to say, our 
Saviour hath said, and upon just such an occasion as that 
which we have feigned. 

" Then one of them, which was a lawyer, asked him a 
question, tempting him, and saying, Master, which is the 
preat commandment in the law 1 Jesus saJJ unto him, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind ; this is the lirst 
and great commandment ; and the second is like unto it. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: on these two 
commandmenls hang all Ihe law and (he prephcts." Mat. 
xsii. 35—40. 

The second precept occurs in St. Ma.lthew, on another 
occasion similar to this, (six. IR.) and both of them upon 

third similar occasion in Luke, (x. 27.) In thi-se Iwn 
/after instances, the question proposed was, "Whatahall 
/ da to inherit elcroal life T 
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natural, and just i^at mi^ht be expected, from miraculous 
evidence coming wlfh full force upon the senses of man- 
kind ; but I much doubt^ whether if this state of mind had 
been universal, or long continued, the business of the world 
could have gone on. The necessary arts of social life would 
have been little, cultivated. The plough and the loom would 
have stood still. Agriculture,, manufactures, trade, and 
navigation, would not, I think, have flourished, if they could 
have been exercised at all. Men would have addicted 
themselves to contemplative, and ascetic lives, instead of 
lives of business, and of useful industry. We observe that 
St.' Paul found it necessary, frequently to recall his converts 
to the ordinary labours and domestic duties of their condi- 
tion ; and to give them, in his own example, a lesson of 
contented application to their worldly employments. 

By the manner in which the religion is now proposed, a 
great portion of the human species is enabled, and of these, 
multitudes of every generation are induced, to seek and to 
effectuate their salvation through the medium of Christian- 
ity, without interruption ofthe prosperity or of the regular 
course of human affairs. 



CHAP. VII. 

The supposed effects of Christianity. 

THAT a religion, •which, under every form in which It 
is taught, holds forth the fnal reward of virtue, and punish, 
ment of vice, and proposes those distinctions of virtue and 
vice, which the wisest and most cultivated part of mankind 
confess to be just, should not be believed, is very possible ; 
but that, so far as it is believed, it should not produce any 
good, but rather a bad effect upon public happiness, is a 
proposition, which it requires very strong evidence to ren- 
der credible. Yet many have been found to contend for 
this paradox, and very confident appeals have been made 
to history, and to observation, for the truth of it. 

In the conclusions, however, which these writers draw, 
from what they call experience, two sources, 1 think, of 
mistake, may be perceived. 

One is, that they look for the influence of religion in the 
wrong place : 

The other, that they charge Christianity with many eoi^ 
sequences, for which it is uoi re&f o\)S^\ft% 
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than to receive, being content with the portion God had 
difpecsed to jrott, and barkening diligently to his word, yB 
were enlarged in jour bowels, having' his sufTerings always 
fcefore jour eyes. Ye contended day and night for the 
the whole brolhechooil, that niih compassion and a good 
consdence the namber of his elect might be saved. Ye 
were sincere, and without oiTence lowiirds each other. Ye 
bewailed every one his neighboiir's sins, esteeming their 
defects us your own."" His prayer for them was for the 
"return of peace, loDg-suffe ring, and paiience.'"! And his 
advice to tho^e, who tni:>hlhave^eeci the occa^on of dif- 
ference in the society, is conceived in the true spirit, and 
with a perfect knowledge of the (Jhristiun character. 
'- Who is there among yon that is generons ? Who that is 
coBipas^ioaate ? Who that has any charily ? Let bim 
say, if this sedtlioQ, this contention, nnd these schisms, be ' 
upon my accouQl, 1 am ready to dcpnrt, to go away whither- 
soever y« please, and do whatsoever yesh^ll command me, 
only let the flock of Christ be in peace with the elders who 
are set over it. He that shnll do (his, shnll ^et to himself a 
very great hononr Id the Lord ; and (here is no place but 
what will be ready (o receive bim, for the earth is the 
Lord's, and ibe fulness thereof. These things they, who 
hare their conversation towards God, not to be repented ol^ 
both have done, and will be always ready to do. "J 

This sacred principle, this e»meet recommendation of 
forbearance, lenity, and fo^^veness, mixes with all the 
writin|fs of that age. There are more quotations in the 
apostolical fathers of tests which relate to these points, 
than of any other. C'hrisl's sayings h.id struck them. 
" Not rendering {saith Polycarp, the disciple of John) evil 
for evil, or railing for milinp, or striking for striking, or 
cursing for cursing. '"§ Again, speaking of some whose be- 
haviour had given great offence, " be ye moderitle (says he) 
upon this occasion, and look not upon sucb as enemies, but 
call them back as suffering and erring members, that ye 
save your whole body."|] 

"Be ye mild at their anger, (snilh Ignatius, the com- 
panion of Polycarp) humble at their boastings, to their 
blasphemies return your prayers, to their error your firm- 
ness in the faith ; when they are cruel, be ye gentle ; not 
endearouring to imitate their ways, let us be their brethren 
in all kindness and moderation, but let us be followers of 
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with no effects which history states. We do not pretend 
that it has any such necessary and irresistible power over 
the affairs of nations, as to surmount the force of other 
causes. 

The Christian religion also acts upon public usages and 
institutions, by an operation which is only secondary and 
indirect. Christianity is not a code of civil law. It can 
only reach public institutions through private character. 
Now its influence upoti private character may be consider- 
able, yet many public usages and institutions, repugnant to 
its principles may remain. To get rid of these, the reign- 
ing part of the community must act, and act together. 
But it may be long before the persons who compose this 
body, be sufficiently touched with the Christian character, 
to join in the suppression of practices to which they and 
the public have been reconciled by that which will recon- 
cile the human mind to any thing, habit and interest. 
Nevertheless, the effects of Christianity, even in this view, 
have been important. It has mitigated the conduct of 
war, and the treatment of captives. It has softened the 
administration of despotic, or of nominally despotic govern- 
ments. It has abolished polygamy. It has restrained the 
licentiousness of divorces. It has put an end to the ex< 
posure of children, and the immolation of slaves. It has 
suppressed the combats of gladiators,^ and the impurities 
of religious rites. It has banished, if not unnatural vices, 
at least the toleration of them. It has greatly meliorated 
the condition of the laborious part, that is to say, of the 
mass of every community, by procuring for them a day of 
weekly rest. In all countries in which.it is professed, it 
has produced numerous establishments for the relief of sick- 
ness and poverty ; and, in some, a regular and general pro* 
vision by law. It has triumphed over the slavery estab- 
lished 10 the Roman Empire : it is contending, and I trust 
will one day prevail, against the worse slavery of the 
West-Indies. ^ 

A Christian writer,! so early as in the second century, has 
testified the resistance which Christianity made to wicked 
and licentious practices, though established by law and by 
public usage. ^^ Neither in Parthia, do the Christians^ 
though Partbis^ns m^ polygamy ; nor in Persia, though 

« 

. * LipsiiM afBrms, (Sat. B. 1. 9, 18.) that the gladiatorieal sbows lonietiinef cost Eu- 
rope twenty or thirty thousand Uv«t in a month ; and that net only the men. but eTcn 
the women of aU r»iiki vene ffmi^Bately finid of tbeae show^. S«f Bukep fmtmf'* 
SertMn XIJI, • 

i t Hw d ma^ tp. »wHib» fwe^ fwt»|^«. ^ \^> 
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Persians, do they marry their own daughters ; nor, anMog 
the Bactri or Galli, do they violate the sanctity of mar- 
riage ; nor, wherever they are, do they suffer themselva 
to be overcome by ill-constituted laws and manners.^' 

Socrates did not destroy the idolatry of Athens, or pro- 
duce the slightest revolution in the manners of his couotrjr. 

But the argument to which 1 recur is, that the benefit of 
religion being felt chiefly in the obscurity of private sta- 
tions, necessarily escapes the observation of history. From 
the first general notiticHtion of Christianity to the present 
day, there have been in every age many millions whose 
names were never heard of, made better by it, not only in 
their conduct, but in their disposition; and happier, not so 
much in their external circumstances, as in that which is 
inter prcBcordia^ in that which alone deserves the name of 
happiness the tranquillity and consolation of their thoughts. 
It has been, since its commencement, the author of happi* 
ness and virtue to millions and millions of the hamaD 
race. Who is there that would not wish his son to be a 
Christian ? 

Christianity also, in every country in vrhich it is pro- 
fessed, hath obtained a sensible, although not a complete 
influence upon the public judgment of morals. And this is 
very important. For without the occasional correctioa 
which 'public opinion receives by referring to some QxeA 
standard of morality, no man can foretell into what extrav- 
agancies it might wander. Assassination might become 
as honourable as duelling. Unnatural crimes be accouDtp 
ed as venial as fornication In this way it is possible, that 
many may be kept in order by Christianity, who are not 
themselves Christians. They may be guided by the recti- 
tude which it communicates to public opinion. Their con- 
sciences may suggest their duty truly, and they may as- 
cribe these suggestions to a moral sense, or to the native ca- 
pacity of the human intellect, when in fact they are nothii^ 
more than the public opinion reflected from their own 
minds ; an opinion, in a considerable degree, modified by 
the lessons of Christianity. " Gertain it is, and this is a 
great deal to say, that the generality, even of the meanest 
and most vulgar and ignorant people, have truer and wor- 
thier notions of God, more just and right apprehensions 
concerning his attribvtes and perfections, a deeper sense 
of the difference oi good «Lwd eN\\.>^^^%^\«t xe^^^^VsiTsyck^A 
obligations and to t\ie pUm wci^ ^x^^^*^ w^c.^^^^^^ ^xjSnr.^ k^^ 
lifey and a more am aiA xxw wiV ^^j^'^^^^^'^ ^^^^^ 
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had niRDy plnces lo visit, various Fnidiences to address; Ihat 
his persoQ wus genernlly beweged by crowds of folloivcra ; ■ 
that he VVI13, sometimes, driven away from the place v^ere 
he waa teaching; by persecution, aod, al other limea, thought 
fit to withdraw himself Irom the commotions of the popn- 
lace. Under Ihese circumstances, Dothing appears to hare 
been so praclicnble, or likely to be efficacious, as leaving 
■ "lerever he came concise lessons of duty. These circum- 
inces at least slioiv the necessity he was under oi corn- 
rising what he delivered in a small compass. laparlku- 
r, his sermon upon the mount oog-ht alnnys lo be conaid' 
.ered with a view lo these observations. The question is 
bether a fuller, a more accurate, a more aystemalic, 
lore argumentative discourse upon morals might not 
ifaave been pronounced, but whether more could have been 
Baid la the same room, better adapted to the exigencies of 
thehearers, or better calculated for the purpose of irapres- 
sioR.' Seen iu this light, it hath always appeared to me to 
be admirable. Dr. Lardner thought that this discourse was 
made up of what Christ had said at dltferent times, and up> 
on dilferent occaeions, several of which occasions are no- 
ticed in SI. Luke's narrative. I can conceive no reason 
for this opinion, i beUeve thai our Lord delivered this 
discourse at one time and place, in the manner related by 
St. Matthew, that he repealed the same rules and ma;iiima 
al different times, us opportunity or occasion suggnsted ; 
that Ihoy were often in his moulh, were repealed to dlt^ 
ferent audiences, and in various conversations. 

It is incidental to this mode of moral instruction, which 
proceeds not by proof, but upon authority, not by disquisi- 
tion, but by precept, that tlie rules will be conceived in ab- 
solute terms, leaving the application, and the dislinciioi 
that attend it, to the reason of the bearer. It is likewise tul 
be expecled, that ihey will be delivered in terms, by n> I 
much the more forcible aod energetic, as they have toei 
counter natural or general propensities. It is further all 
to be remarked, (hat many of those strong Instances whiob^ 
appear in our Lord's sermon, such as " if any mni "*' 
~ lile thee on the right cheek, turn to him the othei 

ny man will sue ibee at the law, and lake away thy 
t, let him have thy cloak also ; whosoever shall compel ^ 
e to go a mile, go with him twain ;" though they appear ^^E 
'h (he f»rm of specific precepls, are intended as descriptllfe ^^ 
of disposition and character. A specitic toH\^\\M«.e -w&i. 
lite precepts would be of liUle \tt\ne,\)>i^. fti^ tos^ii't-NSiEsi' 

fa 
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have been different. This distinction could act haiTe bed' 
taken, or this defence made. 

I apologize for no species nor degree of persecatioD,Wt{ 
I think that even the fact has been exa^erated. The 
slave-trade destroys more in a year, than the inqaisitin 
does in a hundred, or perhaps hath done since its foundatioB. 

If it be objected, as I apprehend it will be, that Christi- 
' anity is chargeable with every mischief, of which it has 
been the occc^ion^ though not the motive ; I answer, that ii 
the malevolent passions be there, the world will never want 
occasions. The noxious element will always find a con- 
ductor. Any point will produce an explosion. Did the 
applaQdedintercomniunity of the Pagan theology presem 
the peace of the Roman world ? Did it prevent oppres- 
sions, proscriptions, massacres, devastations ? Was it bigot- 
ry that carried Alexander into the East, or brought Cesar 
into Gaul ? are the nations of the world, into which Chris- 
tianity hath not found its way, or from which it hath been 
banished, free from contentions ? are their contentions less 
ruinous and sanguinary ? Is it owing to Christianity, or ia 
the want of it, that the finest regions of the East, the 
countries tn^6r ^ua^txor maria^ the peninsula of Greece, to- 
gether with a great part of the Mediterranean coast, are 
at this day a desert : that the banks of the Nile, whose 
constantly renewed fertility is not to be impaired by neg- 
lect, or destroyed by the ravages of war, serves only for 
the scene of a ferocious anarchy, or the supply of unceas* 
ing hostilities ? Europe itself has known no religious wars 
for some centuries, yet has hardly ever been without war. 
Are the calamities, which at this day afflict it,^ to be im- 
puted to Christianity ? Hath Poland fallen by a Christian 
crusade ? Hath the overthrow in France, of civil order 
and security, been effected by the votaries of our religion, 
or by the foes ? Amongst the awful lessons, which the 
crimes and the miseries of that country afford to mankind, 
this is one, that, in order to be a persecutor it is not nec- 
essary to be a bigot ; that in rage and cruelty, in mischief 
and destruction,fanaticism itself can be outdone by infidelity. 

Finally, if war, as it is now carried on between nations, 
produce less misery and ruin than formerly, we are indebt- 
ed, perhaps, to Christianity for the change, more than to 
any other cause. Viewed therefore even in its relation to 
this subject, it appears to have been of advantage to the 
world. It bafh humanized the conduct of wars ; it hath 
ceased to excite them. 
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'. The differences of opiDion, that have in all ages prevail- 
ed amongst Christians, fall very much within the alterna- 
tive which has been stated. If we possessed the disposi- 
tion which Christianity labours, above all other qualities, 
[ to inculcate, these dilferences would do little harm. If 
that disposition be wanting, other causes, even were these 
absent, would continually rise up, to call forth the malev- 
olent passions into action. Differences of opinion, when 
accompanied with mutual charity, which Christianity for- 
bids them to violate, are for the most part innocent, and 
for some purposes useful. They promote inquiry, discus- 
sion, and knowledge. They help to keep up ^n attention 
to religious subjects, and a concern about them, which 
might be apt to die away in the calm and silence of uni- 
versal agreement. 1 do not know that it is id any degree 
true, that the influence of religion is the greatest, where 
there are the fewest dissenters. 



CHAP. VIII. 

The Conclusion. 

IN religion, as in every other subject of human reason- 
ing, much depends upon the order in which we dispose our" 
inquiries. A man who takes up a system of divinity with 
a previous opinion that either every part .must be true, 
or the whole false, approaches the discussion with great 
disadvantage. .No other system, which is founded upon 
moral evidence, would bear to be treated in the same 
manner. Nevertheless, in a certain degree, we are all 
introduced to our religious studies under this prejudica- 
tion ; and it cannot be avoided. The weakness of the 
human judgment in the early part of youth, yet its ex- 
treme susceptibility of impression, renders it necessary to 
furnish it with some opinions, and with some principles or 
other. Or indeed, without much express care, or much 
endeavour for this purpose, the tendency of the mind of 
man, to assimulate itself to the habits of thinking and 
speaking which prevail around him, produces the same 
effect. That indifferency and suspense, that waiting and 
equilibrium'^f the judgment, which some require in reli- 
gious matters, and which some would wish to be aimed at 
in the conduct of education, are impossible to be preserved. 
They ave pot given to the condition of human life. 

It is a consequence of this situation that the dodxines of 
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religion come to us before the proofs ; and come to os witi 
that mixture of explications and inferences from which co 
public creed is, or can be, free. And the effect which too 
frequently follows, from Christianity being presented to the 
understanding in this form, is, that when any articles whid 
appear as parts of it, contradict the apprehension of the 
persons to whom it is proposed, men of rash and coD^deot 
tempers, hastily and indiscriminately reject the whole. Bat 
is this to do justice, either to themselves, or to the jeliglon? 
The rational way of treating a subject of such acknowl- 
edged importance is to attend, in the first place, to the 
general and substantial truth of its principles, and to that 
alone. When we once feel a foundation, when we once 
perceive a ground of credibility in its history, we shall 
proceed with safety to inquire into the interpretation of its 
records, and into the doctrines which have been dedaced 
from them. Nor will it either endanger our faith, or dimin- 
ish or alter our motives for obedience, if we should discover 
that these conclusions are formed with different degrees of 
probability, and possess different degrees of importance. 

This conduct of the understanding, dictated by eveiy 
rule of right reasoning, will uphold personal Christianity 
even in those countries in which it is established under forms 
the most liable to difficulty and objection. It will also 
have the further effect of guarding us against the prejudices 
which are wont to arise in our minds to the disadvantage 
of religion, from observing the numerous controversies 
which are carried on amongst its professors, and likewise 
of inducing a spirit of lenity and moderation in our judg- 
, ment, as well as in our treatment, of those who stand, in 
such controversies, upon sides opposite to ours. What is 
clear in Christianity we shall find to be sufficient, and to be 
infinitely valuable ; what is dubious, unnecessary to be de- 
cided, or of very subordinate importance ; and what is 
most obscure, will teach us to bear with the opinions which 
others may have formed upon the same subject. We shall 
say to those, who the most widely dissent from us, what 
Augustine said to the worst heretics of his age : " lUi in vos 
saBviant, qui nescient^ cum quo labore verum inveniatur, et 
quam difficile caveanturerrores — qui nesciunt, cum quanta 
difficultate sanetur oculus interioris hominis — qui nesciunt, 
quibus suspiriis et gemitibus iiat, ut ex quantulacunque parte 
possit Intel ligi Deus."* 

A judgment, moreover, which is once pretty well satisfi- 
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ed of the "general truth of the religion, will not only thus 
discriminate in its doctrines, but will possess sumcient 
strength to overcome the reluctance of the imagination to 
admit articles of faith which are attended with difficulty of 
apprehension, if such articles of faith appear to be truly 
parts of the revelation. It was to be expected beforehand, 
that what related to the economy and to the persons of the 
invisible world, which revelation professes to do, and whidh 
if true, it actually does, should contain some points remote 
from our analogies, and from tbe comprehension of a mind 
which hath'acquired all its ideas from sense and from ex* 
perieoce. 

it hath been my care, in the preceding work, to preserve 
the separation between evidences and doctrines as invio- 
lable as I could ; to remove from the primary question all 
considerations which have been unnecessarily joined with 
it ; and to offer a defence ef Christianity, which every 
Christian might read, without seeing the tenets in which 
he hath been brought up attacked or decried : and it al- 
ways afforded a satisfaction to my mind to observe that this 
was practicable ; that few or none of our many controver- 
sies with one another affect or relate to the proofs of our 
religion ; (hat the rent never descends to the foundation. 

The truth of Christianity depends upon its leading facti, 
and upon them alone. Now of these we have evidence 
which ought to satisfy us, at least, until it appear that man- 
kind have ever been deceived by the same. We have 
some uncontested and incontestable points, to which the 
history of the human species hath nothing similar to offer. 
A Jewish peasant changed the religion of the world, and 
that without force, without power, without support ; with- 
out one natural source or circumstance of attraction, influ- 
ence, or success. Such a thing hath not happened in any 
other instance. The companions of this person, after he 
himself had been put to death for his attempt, asserted hit 
supernatural character, founded upon his supernatural ope- 
rations : and, in testimony of the truth of their assertions, 
f. e. in consequence of their own belief of that truth, and, 
in order to communicate the knowledge of it to others, vol- 
untarily entered upon lives of toil and hardship, and, with 
a full experience of their danger, committed themselves t» 
the last extremities of persecution. This hath not a paral- 
lel. More particularly, a very few days after this person 
had been publicly executed, and in the very city in which* 

Bb 
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Speak di!<:respectrully of the law of tithes, or of their ob- 
servance of it, but be assigns to such class of duties its prop- 
er station in the scale of moral importance. All tl^s 
mifpht be expected perhaps from a well-instructed, cool, and 
j\idicious philosopher, but was not to be looked for from an 
illiterate Jew, certainly not from an impettfons enthusiast. 

VI. Nothing could be more quibbling, than were the com- 
ments and expositions of the Jewish doctors, at that time; 
nothing so peurile as their distinctions. Their evasion of 
the tillh commandment, their exposition of the law of 
oaths are specimens of the bad taste in morals wbfch then 
prevailed. Whereas in a numerous collection of our Sa- 
Tiour^s apothegms, many of them referring to sundry pre- 
cepts of the Jewish law, there is not to be ibund one exam- 
ple of sophistry, or of false subtlety, or of any thing ap- 
proach in «f thereto, 

VII. The national temper of the Jews was intolerant, 
narrow-minded, and excluding. In Jesus, on the contrary, 
whether we regard his lessons or his example, we see not 
only benevolence, but benevolence the most enlarged and 
comprehensive. In the parable of the good Samaritan, the 
very point of the story is, that the person relieved by him, 
was the national and religious enemy of his benefactor. 
l>nr Lord declared the equity of the divine administration, 
when he told the Jews (what, probably, they weresurpris- 
<sl to hear^ ^^that many should come from the east and 
west* and should sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
in the king^lom of heaven, hut that the children of the 
kingdom should ht^ cast into outer darkness."* His re- 
piVKvf ofihe hasty «oal of hi< disciples, who would needs 
call down 6t>e fi\>m heaven to i*evong'e an adront put upon 
their Master* shows the lenity of his character, and of his 
relUrJ*"^; **>*l his opinion of the manner in which the most 
>inrNi90«>aMe opjH'^nents ought to be treated, or at least of 
the manner in which they ought not to be treated. The 
tem>« ni which his rebuke was conveyed, deserve to be no- 
t*ce^^ : — ** \e know not what manner of spirit ye are off 

> \\\. l«astly^ amongst the negative qualities of our reli- 
Irion* ^ it came out of the hands of its founder and his 
n|VN^tle«k ^« may reckon its comj)lete al>straction from all 
yUmx-s cith<pr of ecclesiastical or civil policy ; or, to meet a 
Ur^$M^^ much in fashion with some men, trom the politics 
v^4r.«^k' efprieata or statesmen. Christ's deolanUion, that 
^^ ^i^ iii^om WM not of this world,'' recorded by John; 

|1« tLuk<:lx,55. 
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sion. But the particulars, the detail of the miracles or mi- 
raculous pretences ffor such there necessarily must have 
been) upon which tois unexampled transaction rested, and 
for which these men acted and suffered as they did act and 
suffer, it is undoubtedly of great importance to us toicnow. 
We have this detail from the fountain-head, from the per- 
sons themselves; in accounts written by eye-witnesses of the 
scene, by contemporaries and companions of those who 
were so ; not in one book, but four, each containing enough 
for the verification of the religion, all agreeing in the funda- 
mental parts of the history. We have the authenticity of 
these books established by more and stronger proofs than 
belong to almost. any other ancient book whatever, and 
by proofs which widely distinguish them from any others 
claiming a similar authority to theirs. If there were any 
good reason for doubt concerning the names to which these 
books are ascribed, (which there is not, for they were 
never ascribed to any other, and we have evidence not 
long aAer their publication of their bearing the names 
which they now bear) their antiquity, of which there is no 
question, their reputation and authority amongst the early 
disciples of -the religion, of which there is as little, form a 
valid proof that they must, in the main at least, have 
agreed with what the first teachers of the religion de- 
livered. 

- When inre open these anciient volumes, we discover in 
them marks of truth, whether we consider each in itself, or 
collate them with one another. The writers certainly knew 
something of what they were writing about, for they mani- 
fest an acquaintance with local circumstances, with the 
history and usages of the times, which could only belong 
to an inhabitant of that country, living in that age. In 
every narrative we perceive simplicity and undesignedness ; 
the air and the language of reality. When we compare 
the different narratives together, we find them so varying, 
as to repel all suspicion of confederacy ; so agreeing under 
this variety, as to show that the accounts had one real 
transaction for their common foundation ; often attributing 
different actions and discourses to the person whose his- 
tory, or rather memoirs of whose history, they profess to 
relate, yet actions and discourses so similar, as very much 
to bespeak the same character ; which is a coincidence, 
that, in such writers as they were, could only be the con- 
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leqaence of their writing from fact, and DOt f^m imagine 
atioiK. 

These four Darmtires are confined to the history of the 
Founder of the religion, and end with his ministry. Since 
however it Is certain that the afiiadr w^nt on, we canoot 
help heing anxious to know how it proceeded. This in* 
tellig^nce hath come down to as in a work purporting to be 
written bj a person, lumself connected with the buslDesi 
during the first stages of its progress, taking up the story 
where the former histories had left it, carrying on the nar- 
rative, oftentimes with great particularity, and througboot 
with the appearance of good sense,* information and can- 
door ; stating all along the origin, and -the only probable 
origin of efiects which unquestionably were produced, to- 
gether with the natural consequences of situations wbich 
Unquestionably did exist ; and confirmed in the substance at 
least of the account, by the strongest possible accession of 
testimony which a history can receive, original Utiers^ 
written by the person who is the principal subject of the 
history, written upon the business to which the history re- 
lates, and during the period, or soon after the period, which 
tbe history comprises. No man can say that this altogeth- 
er is not a body of strong historical evidence. 

When we reflect that some of those, from whom the 
books proceeded, are related to have themselves wrought 
miracles, to have been the subject of miracles, or of super- 
natural assistance in propagating the religion, we may per- 
haps be led to think, that more credit, or a different kind of 
credit, is due to these accounts, than what can be claimed 
hy merely human testimony. But this is an argument which 
cannot be addressed to sceptics or unbelievers. A man 
must be a Christian before he can receive it. The inspira- 
tion of the historical scriptures, the nature, degree, and ex- 
tent of that inspiration, are questions undoubtedly of serious 
discussion ; but they are queslions amongst Christians them- 
selves, and not between them and others. The doctrine 
itself is by no means necessary to the belief of Christianity, 
which must, in the first instance at least, depend upon the 
ordinary maxims of historical credibility.! 

In viewing the detail of miracles recorded in these 

* See Peter's ipeecb npon curing tbe cripple, (Acts iiL 18.) the coonci) ct the apoc 

tl*-!. (XV.) Paura discoune at Atneni, (xviu 22.) before Agrippa. (xxvL) I notice these 

paiMges, both as fraught with good tense, and as free fhnm the smallest tincture of e«. 
iBUnarQ]. 

t S«e Powell's Diieoorsei. Pis, xv. p. 2^5. 
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bookS) we find every supposition negatived, by wbich they 
can be resolved Into fraad or delusion. They were not se- 
cret, nor momentary, nor tentative, nor ambiguous ; nor 
performea under the sanction of authority, with the spec- 
tators on their side, or in affirmance of tenets and prac- 
tices already established. We find also the evidence al- 
leged for them, and which evidence was by great numbers 
received, different from that upon which other miraculous 
accounts rest. It was contemporary, it was published 
upon the spot, it continued ; it involved" interests and ques- 
tions of the greatest magnitude ; it contradicted the most 
fixed persuasions and prejudices of the persons to whom it 
was addressed; it required from those who accepted it, 
not a simple indolent assent, but a change, from thence- 
' forward, of principles and conduct, a submission to conse- 
quences the most serious and the most deterring, to loss 
and danger, to insult, outrage and persecution. How such 
a story should be false, or, if false, how under such cir- 
cumstances it should make its way, I think impossible t» 
be explained ; yet such the Christian story was, such were 
the circumstances under which it came forth, and in op- 
position to such difficulties did it prevail. 

An event so connected with the religion, and with the- 
fortunes of the Jewish people, as one of their race, one 
born amongst them, establishing his authority and his law 
throughout a great portion of the civilized world, it was 
perhaps to be expected, should be noticed in the prophet- 
ic writings of that nation ; especially when this person, 
together with hisi own mission^ caused also to be acknowl- 
edged the divine original of their institution, and by those 
who before had altogether rejected it. Accordingly we 
perceive in these writings various intimations concurring 
in the person and history of Jesus, in a manner, and in a 
degree, in which passages taken from these books, could 
not be made to concur, in any person arbitrarily assumed, 
or In any person, except him, who has been the author of 
great changes in the afiairs and opinions of mankind. Of 
some of these predictions the weight depends a good deal 
upon the concurrence. Others possess great separate 
strength : one in particular does this in an eminent degree. 
It is an entire description, manifestly directed to one char- 
acter and to one scene of things : it is extant in a writing, 
or -collection of writings, declaredly prophetic ; and it ap- 
plies to Christ's character, and to the circumstances of his 

Bb2 
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ilrawa from Ihe light of nature, was necessary, especially" 
to overcome the shock which the imagination nnd (he senses 
receive, from the efleclsamj the Appearances of desilh ; and 
the obslraclion which from thence arises to the expectatioa 
of either a conlinned or a future existence. This difficulty, 
although of a nature, no doubt, to act very forcibly, will be 
found, I think, upon redeclion, to reside more in oiir hnb- 
its of apprehension, than in the subject ; and that Ihe giv- 
hig- way to it, when we have any reasonable grounds for 
the contrary, ia rather an indulging; of the imagination, 
than any thing else. AbBtraclediy considered, that is, con- 
sidered without relation to the diOerence, which habit, and 
merely habit, produces in our faculties and modes of appre- 
hension, I do not see any thing more in the resurrection 
of a dpad man, than in the conception of a child ; escepi it 
be this, that the one comes into this world with a system 
of prior consciousness about him, which the other does not ; 
and no person will say, that he knows enough of either 
subject to perceive, that this circumaflince mukee such a 
dilference in Ihe two case?, that Ihe one should be eaav, 
and Ihe otherimpossible ; the one natural, Ibe other not so. 
To the fii-st man, the succeasion of ihe species would be as 
incomprehensible as the resurrection of the dead is to us. 

Thought is different from motion, perception from im- 
pact: the individuality of a mind is hardly consistent with 
the divisibility of an extended substance ; or its volition, 
that is, ila power of originating motion, with the inertnesa 
which cleaves to every portion of matter, which our obser- 
Tation or our esperimenis can reach. These dislinclions 
lead us to an immaterial principle; at least, they do this; 
they BO negative the mechanical properties of matter, in Ihe 
constitution of a sentient, still more of a rational being, that 
no ai^ument drawn from these properties, can be of any 
weight in apposition to other reasons, vrhen the question re- 
spects the changes of which such a nature i« capable, or the 
manner in which these changes are effected. Whatever 
thought be, or whatever it depend upon, Ibe regular expe- 
rience of sleep makes one thing concerning it certain, thai 
it can be completely suspended, and completely restored. 

If any one tind it too great a strain upon his thoughts, to 

admit the notion of a substance strictly immaterial, that is, 

/romwhichexlengionandsoUdityare excluded, be can Gnd 

no dilTiculty \n allowing;, that a particle as sroHll as a parti- 

cle of tigbty minutei ihaa al\ cw\c£y«a^)\« i^tDAasions, may 
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Upon the greatest therefore of all poaible occasions^ 
and for a purpose of inestimable value, it pleased the De- 
yiy to vouchsafe a miraculous attestation^ Having done 
this for the institution, vi^hen this alone could fix its au- 
thority, or give to it a beginning, he committed its future 
progress to the natural means of human communication, 
and to the influence of those causes, by which human con- 
duct and human affairs are governed. The seed being 
sown, was left to vegetate ; the leaven being inserted, waa 
left to ferment ; and both according to the laws of nature : 
laws, nevertheless, disposed and controlled by that Provi- 
dence which conducts the affairs of the universe, though 
by an influence inscrutable, and genof^ally undisting^sha- 
ble by us. And in this (/hristianity is analogous to most 
other provisions for happiness. The provision is made ; 
and being made, is left to act according to laws, which^ 
forming part of a more general system, regulate this par* 
tlcular subject, in common with many others. 

Let the constantlfrecurrence to our observation, of con- 
trivance, design, and wisdom, in the works of nature, once 
fix upon our minds the belief of a God, and after that all 
is easy. In the counsels of a being, possessed of the pow- 
er and disposition^ which the Creator of the universe must 
possess, it is not improbable that there should be a future 
state ; it is not improbable that we should be acquainted 
with it. A future state rectifies every thing; because if 
moral agents be made, in the last event, happy or misera- 
ble, according to their conduct in the station and under 
the circumstances in which they are placed, it seems not 
very material by the operation of what causes, according- 
to what rules, or even, if you please to call it so, by what 
chance or caprice, these stations are assigned, or these 
circumstances determined. This hypothesis, therefore, 
solves all that objection to the divine care and goodness, 
"which the promiscuous distribution of good and evil (I do 
not mean in the doubtful advantages of riches and gran- 
deur, but in the unquestionably important distinctions of 
health and sickness, strength and infirmity, bodily ease 
and pain, mental alacrity and depression^ is apt on so 
many occasions to create. This one trutn changes the 
nature of things ; gives order to confusion ; -makes the 
moral world of a piece with the natural. 

Nevertheless^ a higher degree oi ?isww«wife.^ ^^x\. "^^^^^ 
to which it is possible to udvwce iViVa^ ot ^a^ ^^^gvwassoX 



